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THE FROZEN DEEP. 



INTEODUCTORY LINES. 

(JRelatmg the Adventures and Trantformationa qf 

The Frozen Deep,) 

As long ago as the year 1856 I wrote a play 
called " The Frozen Deep." 

The work was first represented by amateur 
actors, at the house of the late Charles Dickens, 
on the 6th of January 1857. Mr. Dickens him- 
self played the principal part, and played it with 
a truth, vigour, and pathos never to be forgotten 
by those who were fortunate enough to witness 
the performance. The other personages of the 
story were represented by the ladies of Mr. 
Dickens's family, by the late Mark Lemon (editor 
of " Punch "), by the late Augustus Egg, R A (the 
artist), and by the author of the play. 

The next appearance of "The Frozen Deep" 
(played by the amateur company) took place at 
the Gallery of Illustration, Eegent Street, before 
the Queen and the Koyal Family, by the Queen's 

1 



2 THE FROZEN DEEP. 

own command. After this special performance 
other representations of the work were given — 
first at the Gallery of Illustration, subsequently 
(with professional actresses) in some of the prin- 
cipal towns in England — for the benefit of the 
family of a well-beloved friend of ours, who died 
in 1857 — the late Douglas Jerrold. At Man- 
chester the play was twice performed — on the 
second evening in the presence of three thousand 
spectators. This was, I think, the finest of all the 
representations of " The Frozen Deep." The ex- 
traordinary intelligence and enthusiasm of the 
great audience stimulated us all to do our best. 
Dickens surpassed himself The trite phrase is 
the true phrase to describe that magnificent piece 
of acting. He literally electrified the audience. 

I present here, as " a curiosity " which may be 
welcome to some of my readers, a portion of the 
original playbill of the performance at Manchester. 
To me it has now become one of the saddest me- 
morials of the past that I possess. Of the nine 
amateur actors who played the men's parts (one of 
them my brother, all of them my valued Mends) 
but two are now living besides myself — Mr. 
Charles Dickens, jun., and Mr. Edward Pigott. 



In Remembrance of the hie Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 



FREE TRADE HALL. 



UNDEE THE MANAGEMENT OF ME. CHAELES DICKENS. 

On FEIDAY Evening, Aug. 21, and on SATURDAY 

Evening, Aug. 22, 1857, 

AT BIOHT o'clock EXACTLY, 

Will be presented an entirely new Eomantic Drama, in three Acti, by 

MR. WILKIE COLLINS, 

CALLED 

THE FROZEN DEEP. 

The Overture composed expressly for this Piece by Mr. FEANCESCO 
BEEGEE, who will conduct the OECHESTEA. 

The Dreuet hy Messrs. Nathan, o/Titchhoume Street^ Haymarhit, and Miss Wilkivs, 
of CarlmrUni St., FiUroy Square. JPerruquier, Mb. Wilson, of the Strand. 

CAFTAiir Edswobth . {ofthe*8earJi£ew*) Me. EDWAED PIGOTT 
Captaih HELDIE& . {ofthe • Wanderer') Me. ALFEED DICKENS 

LiBUTEEUTT Ceattobd Mb. MAEK LEMON 

Feaek Aldeeslet Me. WILKIE COLLINS 

EiCHAED Waedoub Me. CHAELES DICKENS 

LieutehaetStevehtoh. ...... Me. YOUNG CHAELES* 

John Waet . . {BMp's Cook) ... Me. AUGUSTUS EGG 
Batesoe^ itwoofthe'Sea-Mew^a' < Me. SHIELE Y BEOOKS . 

Dabeeb / peopU) IMb. CHAELES COLLINS 

(Opvicebs aed Cbbws op the * Sea-Mew' aed 'Waedebee.*) 

Mbs. Steveetoe Mes. GEOEGE VINING 

EobbEbswoeth Miss ELLEN SABINE 

Lucy Ceaypobd Miss ELLEN TEENAN 

Glaba Bubeham Miss MAEIA TEENAN 

NuBSB Ebthbb Mbs. TEENAN 

Maid MissMEWTE.f] 

The Scenery and Scenic Effects of the First Act by Mr. TELBIN. 
The Scenery and Scenic Effects of the Second and Third Acts by Mr. 

STANFIELD, R A. 

* A facetious nickname, invented by Dickens for his eldest son. 

t An4>thCT' nidaiame by Dickens for a young lady who had nothing to say. 

1—2 



4 THE FROZEN DEEP, 

The country performances being concluded, 
nearly ten years passed before the footlights shone 
again on " The Frozen Deep." In 1866 I accepted 
a proposal, made to me by Mr. Horace Wigan, to 
produce the play (with certain alterations and addi- 
tions) on the public stage, at the Olympic Theatre, 
London. The first performance took place (while 
I was myself absent from England) on the 27th of 
November, in the year just mentioned. Mr. H. 
Neville acted the part " created " by Dickens. 

Seven years passed after the production of the 
play at the Olympic Theatre, and then "The 
Frozen Deep" appealed once more to public 
favour, in another country than England, and 
under a totally new form. 

I occupied the autumn and winter of 1873-74 
most agreeably to myself, by a tour in the United 
States of America, receiving from the generous 
people of that great country a welcome which I 
shaU remember proudly and gratefully to the end 
of my life. " During my stay in America I read in 
public, in the principal cities, one of my shorter 
stories (enlarged and re-written for the purpose), 
called "The Dream- Woman." Concluding my 
tour at Boston, I was advised by my friends to 
give, if possible, a special attraction to my farewell 
reading in America, by presenting to my audience 
a new work. Having this object in view, and 
having but a short space of time at my disposal, I 
bethought myself of "The Frozen Deep." The 
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play had never been published, and I determined 
to re-write it in narrative form for a public reading. 
The experiment proved, on trial, to be far more 
successfiil than 1 had ventured to anticipate. Oc- 
cupying nearly two hours in its delivery, the trans- 
formed "Frozen Deep" kept its hold from first to 
last on the interest and sympathies of the audience. 
I hope to have future opportunities of reading it 
in my own country, as well as in the United 
States. 

Proposals having lately been made to me, in 
England and in America, to publish my " readings," 
I here present "The Frozen Deep" and "The 
Dream-Woman." The stories, as I print them, 
are in both instances considerably longer than the 
stories as I read them ; the limits of time in the 
case of a public reading rendering it imperatively 
necessary to abridge without mercy developments 
of character and incident which are essential to 
the due presentation of a work in its literary form. 
I have only to add, for the benefit of those who 
may have seen, and who may not have forgotten, 
the play, that the narrative version of " The Frozen 
Deep " departs widely jfrom the treatment of the 
story in the First Act of the dramatic version, but 
(with the one exception of the Third Scene) fol- 
lows the play as closely as posible in the succeed- 
ing Acts. 

The third and last story in the present collec- 
tion (entitled "John Jago's Ghost") was sug- 
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gested to me by a printed account of a remark- 
able trial which took place in America some 
years since. This little work was written during 
my stay in New York and was published (periodi- 
cally) in England in " The Home Journal." 

W. C. 

London : 

September^ 1874, 



»i. 



THE STORY. 

FIEST SCENE. 

THE BALL-BOOM. 

Chapter I. 

The date is between twenty and thirty years ago. 
The place is an English sea-port. The time is night. 
And the business of the moment is — dancing. 

The Mayor and Corporation of the town are 
giving a grand ball, in celebration of the departure 
of an Arctic expedition from their port. The 
ships of the expedition are two in number — the 
"Wanderer" and the "Sea-Mew." They are to 
sail (in search of the North-West Passage) on the 
next day, with the morning tide. 

Honour to the Mayor and Corporation ! It is a 
brilliant ball. The band is complete. The room 
is spacious. The large conservatory opening out 
of it is pleasantly lit with Chinese lanterns, and 
beautifully decorated with shrubs and flowers. All 
ofl&cers of the army and navy who are present 
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wear their uniforms in honour of the occasion. 
Among the ladies the display of dresses (a subject 
which the men don't understand) is bewildering, 
and the average of beauty (a subject which the 
men do understand) is the highest average attain- 
able in all parts of the room. 

For the moment the dance which is in progress 
is a quadrille. General admiration selects two of 
the ladies who are dancing as its favourite objects. 
One is a dark beauty in the prime of womanhood 
— the wife of First Lieutenant Crayford, of the 
" Wanderer." The other is a young girl, pale and 
delicate, dressed simply in white, with no orna- 
ment on her head but her own lovely brown hair. 
This is Miss Clara Bumham — an orphan. She is 
Mrs. Crayford's dearest friend, and she is to stay 
with Mrs. Crayford during the Lieutenant's absence 
in the Arctic regions. She is now dancing, with 
the Lieutenant himself for partner, and with Mrs. 
Crayford and Captain Helding (Commanding 
OflScer of the " Wanderer ") for vis-d^ms — in plain 
English, for opposite couple. 

The conversation between Captain Helding and 
Mrs. Crayford, in one of the intervals of the dance, 
turns on Miss Bumham. The Captain is greatly 
interested in Clara. He admires her beauty, but 
he thinks her manner, for a young girl, strangely 
serious and subdued. Is she in delicate health ? 

Mrs. Crayford shakes her head, sighs myste- 
riously, and answers — • 
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" In verry delicate health, Captain Helding." 

" Consumptive T 

" Not in the least." 

" I am glad to hear that. She is a charming 
creature, life. Crayford. She interests me inde- 
scribably. If I was only twenty years younger — 
perhaps (as I am Twt twenty years younger) I had 
better not finish the sentence? Is it indiscreet, 
my dear lady, to inquire what is the matter with 
her r 

" It might be indiscreet on the part of a stranger," 
said Mrs. Crayford. " An old friend like you may 
make any inquiries. I wish I could tell you what 
is the matter with Clara. It is a mystery to the 
doctors themselves. Some of the mischief is due, 
in my humble opinion, to the manner in which she 
has been brought up." 

" Aye ! aye ! A bad school, I suppose ?" 

"Very bad, Captain Helding. But not the sort 
of school which you have in your mind at this 
moment. Clara's early years were spent in a lonely 
old house in the Highlands of Scotland. The igno- 
rant people about her were the people who did the 
mischief which I have just been speaking of. 
They filled her mind with the superstitions which 
are still respected as truths in the wild north — 
especially the superstition called the Second Sight." 
" God bless me !" cried the captain, " you don't 
mean to say she believes in such stuff as that ? In 
these enlightened times, too 1" 
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Mrs. Crayford looked at her partner with a 
satirical smile. 

" In these enlightened times, Captain Helding, 
we only believe in dancing tables, and in messages 
sent from the other world by spirits who can't speU ! 
By comparison with such superstitions as these, even 
the Second Sight has something — in the shape of 
poetry — ^to recommend it, surely? Estimate for 
yourself," she continued seriously, " the effect of such 
surroundings as I have described on a delicate sen- 
sitive young creature — ^a girl with a naturally ima- 
ginative temperament, leading a lonely neglected 
life. Is it so very surprising that she should catch 
the infection of the superstition about her ? And 
is it quite incomprehensible that her nervous system 
should suffer accordingly, at a very critical period 
of her life?" 

" Not at all, Mrs. Crayford — not at all, ma'am, as 
you put it. Still it is a little startling, to a com- 
monplace man like me, to meet a young lady at a 
ball who believes in the Second Sight. Does she 
really profess to see into the future ? Am I to 
understand that she positively falls into a trance, 
and sees people in distant countries, and foretells 
events to come ? That is the Second Sight, is it 
not ?" 

" That is the Second Sight, Captain. And that 
is, really and positively, what she does." 

"The young lady who is dancing opposite to 
us?" 
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" The young lady who is dancing opposite to us." 

The Captain waited a little — letting the new 
flood of information which had poured in on him 
settle itself steadily in his mind. This process 
accomplished, the Arctic explorer proceeded reso- 
lutely on his way to further discoveries. 

" May I ask, ma'am, if you have ever seen her 
in a state of trance with your own eyes?" he 
inquired. 

" My sister and I both saw her in the trance, 
little more than a month since," Mrs. Crayford 
replied. " She had been nervous and irritable all 
the morning, and we took her out into the garden 
to breathe the fresh air. Suddenly, without any 
reason for it, the colour left her face. She stood 
between us, insensible to touch, insensible to 
sound, motionless as stone, and cold as death, in a 
moment. The first change we noticed came after 
a lapse of some minutes. Her hands began to 
move slowly, as if she was groping in the dark. 
Words dropped one by one from her Hps, in a lost 
vacant tone as if she was talking in her sleep. 
Whether what she said referred to past or future 
I cannot tell you. She spoke of persons in a 
foreign country — ^perfect strangers to my sister and 
to me. After a little interval, she suddenly be- 
came sUent. A momentary colour appeared in her 
face, and left it again. Her eyes closed, her feet 
failed her, and she sank insensible into our arms." 

" Sank insensible into your arms," repeated the 
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Captain, absorbing his new information. " Most 
extraordinary ! And — ^in this state of health — she 
goes out to parties and dances. More extra- 
ordinary still !" 

" You are entirely mistaken," said Mrs. Crayford. 
" She is only here to-night to please me. And she 
is only, dancing to please my husband. As a rule, 
she shuns aU society. The doctor recommends 
change and amusement for her. She won't listen 
to him. Except on rare occasions like this, she 
persists in remaining at home." 

Captain Helding brightened at the aUusion to 
the doctor. Something practical might be got out 
of the doctor. Scientific man. Sure to see this 
very obscure subject under a new light. " How 
does it strike the doctor now T said the Captain. 
"Viewed simply as a case, ma'am, how does it 
strike the doctor ?" 

" He will give no positive opinion," Mrs. Cray- 
ford answered. " He told me that such cases as 
Clara's were by no means unfamiliar to medical 
practice. ' We know,' he told me, * that certain 
disordered conditions of the brain and the nervous 
system produce results quite as extraordinary as 
any that you have described — and there our know- 
ledge ends. Neither my science, nor any man's 
science can clear up the mystery in this case. It 
is an especially difl&cult case to deal with, because 
Miss Bumham's early associations dispose her to 
attach a superstitious importance to the malady — 
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the hysterical malady^ as some doctors would call 
it — ^from which she sufifers. I can give you in- 
structions for preserving her general health ; and 
I can recommend you to try some change in her 
life — ^provided you first relieve her mind of any 
secret anxieties that may possibly be preying on 
it/ '' 

The Captain smiled self-approvingly. The doctor 
had justified his anticipations. The doctor had 
suggested a practical solution of the difficulty. 

" Ay ! ay ! At last we have hit the nail on 
the head! Secret anxieties. Yes! yes! Plain 
enough now. A disappointment in love— eh, Mrs. 
Crayford ? 

" I don't know, Captain Helding ; I am quite in the 
dark. Clara's confidence in me — ^in other matters 
unbounded — ^is, in this matter of her (supposed) 
anxieties, a confidence still withheld. In all else 
we are like sisters. I sometimes fear there may 
indeed be some trouble prejdng secretly on her 
mind. I sometimes feel a little hurt at her in- 
comprehensible silence." 

Captain Helding was ready with his own prac- 
tical remedy for this difficulty. 

"Encouragement is all she wants, ma'am. Take 
my word for it, this matter rests entirely with you. 
It's all in a nutshell Encourage her to confide in 
you — and she will confide." 

" I am waiting to encourage her. Captain, until 
she is left alone with me — ^after you have all sailed 
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for the Arctic Seas. In the meantime, will you 
consider what I have said to you as intended for 
your ear only ? And will you forgive me if I own 
that the turn the subject has taken does not tempt 
me to pursue it any farther ?" 

The Captain took the hint. He instantly 
changed the subject; choosing, on this occasion, 
safe professional topics. He spoke of ships that 
were ordered on foreign service ; and, finding that 
these as subjects failed to interest Mrs. Crayford, 
he spoke next of ships that were ordered home 
again. This last experiment produced its effect— 
an effect which the Captain had not bargained for. 

" Do you know," he began, " that the ' Atalanta ' 
is expected back from the West Coast of Africa 
every day ? Have you any acquaintances among 
the officers of that ship ?" 

As it so happened, he put those questions to 
Mrs. Crayford while they were engaged in one of 
the figures of the dan^e which brought them within 
hearing of the opposite couple. At the same 
moment — ^to the astonishment of her friends and 
admirers — Miss Clara Burnham threw the quad- 
rille into confusion by making a mistake ! Every- 
body waited to see her set the mistake right. 
She made no attempt to set it right — she turned 
deadly pale, and caught her partner by the arm. 

" The heat V she said faintly. " Take me away 
— ^take me into the air !" 

Lieutenant Crayford instantly led her out of the 
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dance, and took her into the cool and empty con- 
servatory at the end of the room. As a matter of 
course, Captain Helding and Mrs. Crayford left the 
quadrille at the same time. The Captain saw his 
way to a joke. 

" Is this the trance coming on V he whispered. 
" If it is, as commander of the Arctic Expedition, 
I have a particular request to make. Will the 
Second Sight oblige me by seeing the shortest 
way to the North-West Passage before we leave 
England T 

Mrs. Crayford declined to humour the joke. 
"If you will excuse my leaving you," she said 
quietly, " I will try and find out what is the mat- 
ter with Miss Bumham." 

At the entrance to the conservatory Mrs. Cray- 
ford encountered her husband. The Lieutenant 
was of middle age, tall and comely ; a man with a 
winning simplicity and gentleness in his manner, 
and an irresistible kindn^s in his brave blue 
eyes. In one word, a man whom everybody loved 
— including his wife. 

" Don't be alarmed," said the Lieutenant. "The 
heat has overcome her — ^that's alL" 

Mrs. Crayford shook her head, and looked at her 
husband, half satirically, half fondly. 

" You dear old innocent 1" she exclaimed, " that 
excuse may do for y(m. For my part, I don't be- 
lieve a word of it. Go and get another partner, 
and leave Clara to me." 



» 
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She entered the conservatoiy and seated herself 
by Clara's side. 



CHAPTER 11. 

"Now, my dear!" (Mrs. Crayford began) "what 
does this mean T 
" Nothing." 
" That won't do, Clara. Try again." 

« The heat of the room " 

" That won't do either. Say that you choose to 
keep your own secrets, and I shall understand 
what you mean." 

Clara's sad clear grey eyes looked up for the 
first time in Mrs. Crayford's face, and suddenly 
became dimmed with tears. 

" If I only dared tell you !" she murmured. " I 
hold so to your good opinion of me, Lucy — and I 
am so afraid of losing it." 

Mrs. Crayford's manner changed. Her eyes 
rested gravely and anxiously on Clara's face. 

" You know as well as I do that nothing can 
shake my affection for you," she said. " Do justice, 
my child, to your old friend. There is nobody 
here to listen to what we say. Open your heart, 
Clara. I see you are in trouble, and I want to 
comfort you." 

Clara began to yield. In other words^ she 
began to make conditions. 
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" Will you promise to keep what I tell you a 
secret from every living creature V she began. 

Mrs. Crayford met that question by putting a 
^y question on her side. 

" Does * every living creature * include my hus- 
band r 

"Your husband more than anybody! I love 
him, I revere him. He is so noble ; he is so good! 
If I told him what I am going to tell you, he 
would despise me. Own it plainly, Lucy, if I am 
asking too much in asking you to keep a secret 
from your husband." 

" Nonsense, child ! When you are married you 
will know that the easiest of all secrets to keep 
is a secret from your husband. I give you my 
promise. Now begin !" 

Clara hesitated painfully. 

"I don't know how to begin!" she exclaimed 
with a burst of despair. " The words won't come 
to me." 

"Then I must help you. Do you feel ill to- 
night ? Do you feel as you felt that day when 
you were with my sister and me in the garden T 

" Oh, no." 

" You are not ill, you are not really affected by 
the heat — and yet you turn as pale as ashes, and 
you are obliged to leave the quadrille ! There 
must be some reason for this." 

" There is a reason. Captain Helding -" 
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" Captain Helding ! What in the name of won- 
der has the Captain to do with it 1" 

" He told you something about the * Atalanta.* 
He said the ' Atalanta ' was expected back from 
Africa immediately." 

" Well, and what of that ? Is there anybody in 
whom you are interested coming home in the 
shipr 

"Somebody whom I am afraid of is coming 
home in the ship." 

Mrs. Crayford's magnificent black eyes opened 
wide in amazement. 

" My dear Clara ! do you really mean what you 
say T 

"Wait a little, Lucy, and you shall judge for 
yourself We must go back — ^if I am to make 
you understand me — to the year before we knew 
each other ; to the last year of my father's life. 
Did I ever tell you that my father moved south- 
ward, for the sake of his health, to a house in Kent 
that was lent to him by a friend T 

" No, my dear. I don't remember ever hearing 
of the house in Kent. Tell me about it." 

"There is nothing to tell — except this. The 
new house was near ^ fine country seat standing 
in its own park. The owner of the place was a 
gentleman named Wardour. He, too, was one of 
my father's Kentish friends. He had an only son." 

She paused, and played nervously with her fan. 
Mrs. Crayford looked at her attentively. Clara's 
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eyes remained fixed on her fan — Clara said no 
more. 

" What was the son's name T asked Mrs. Cray- 
ford, quietly. 

" Eichard." 

"Am I right, Clara, in suspecting that Mr. 
Eichard Wardour admired you T 

The question produced its intended effect. The 
question helped Clara to go on. 

" I hardly knew at first," she said, " whether he 
admired me or not. He was very strange in his 
ways: — ^headstrong, terribly headstrong and pas- 
sionate ; but generous and affectionate in spite of 
his faults of temper. Can you imderstand such a 
character T 

m 

"Such characters exist by thousands. I have 
my faults of temper. I begin to like Eichard 
already. Go on." 

" The days went by, Lucy, and the weeks Went 
by. We were thrown very much together. I 
began, little by little, to have some suspicion of 
the truth." 

"And Eichard helped to confirm your sus- 
picions, of course ?" 

" No. He was not — unhappily for me — he was 
not that sort of man. He never spoke of the feel- 
ing with which he regarded me. It was I who 
saw it. I couldn't help seeing it. I did all I 
could to show that I was willing to be a sister to 
him, and that I could never be anything else. He 

2—2 
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did not understand me, or he would not — I can't 
say which." 

"'Would not' is the most likely, my dear. 
Go on." 

" It might have been as you say. There was a 
strange rough bashfulness about him. He con- 
fused and puzzled me. He never spoke out. He 
seemed to treat me as if our future lives had been 
provided for while we were children. What could 
I do, Lucy ?" 

" Do ? You could have asked your father to end 
the difl&culty for you." 

" Impossible ! You forget what I have just told 
you. My father was suffering at that time under 
the illness which afterwards caused his death. He 
was quite unfit to interfere*" 

" Was there no one else who could help you ?" 

" No one." 

" No lady in whom you could confide T 

" I had acquaintances among the ladies in the 
neighbourhood. I had no friends." 

« What did you do, then ?" 

" Nothing. I hesitated ; I put off coming to an 
explanation with him — unfortunately until it was 
too late." 

" What do you mean by too late ?" 

" You shall hear. I ought to have told you that 
Eichard Wardour is in the navy ^" 

"Indeed? I am more interested in him than 
ever. WeU?" 
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" One spring day, Eichard came to our house to 
take leave of us before he joined his ship. I 
thought he was gone, and I went into the next 
room. It was my own sitting-room, and it opened 
on to the garden." 

" Yes r 

"Eichard must have been watching me. He 
suddenly appeared in the garden. Without wait- 
ing for me to invite him, he walked into the room. 
I was a little startled as well as surprised, but I 
managed to hide it. I said, 'What is it, Mr. 
Wardour ? He stepped close up to me ; he said, 
in his quick rough way : * Clara ; I am going to 
the African coast. If I live, I shall come back 
promoted; and we both know what will happen 
then.' He kissed me. I was half frightened, half 
angry. Before I could compose myself to say a 
word, he was out in the garden again — ^he was 
gone ! I ought to have spoken, I know. It was not 
honourable, not kind towards Aim. You can't re- 
proach me for my want of courage ^nd frankness 
more bitterly than I reproach myself !" 

" My dear child, I don't reproach you. I only 
think you might have written to him." 

" I did write." 

"Pkinly?" 

" Yes. I told him in so many words that he 
was deceiving himself, and that I could never 
marry him." 

" Plain enough, in all conscience ! Having said 
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that, surely you are not to blame ? "What are you 
fretting about now T 

" Suppose my letter has never reached him V 

"Why should you suppose anything of the 
sort r 

"What I wrote required an answer, Lucy — 
asked for an answer. The answer has never come. 
What is the plain conclusion ? My letter has 
never reached him. And the *Atalanta' is ex- 
pected back! Eichard Wardour is returning to 
England — ^Eichard Wardour \vill claim me as his 
wife ! You wondered just now if I really meant 
what I said. Do you doubt it stiU V 

Mrs. Crayford leaned back absently in her 
chair. For the first time since the conversation 
had begun, she let a question pass without 
making a reply. The {ruth is, Mrs. Crayford was 
thinking. 

She saw Clara's position plainly ; she understood 
the disturbing effect of it on the mind of a young 
girL Still, making all allowances, she felt quite at 
a loss, so far, to account for Clara's excessive agita- 
tion. Her quick observing faculty had just 
detected that Clara's face showed no signs of relief, 
now that she had unburdened herself of her secret. 
There was something clearly under the surface 
here — something of importance, that still remained 
to be discovered. A shrewd doubt crossed Mrs. 
Crayford's mind, and inspired the next words 
which she addressed to her young friend. 
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" My dear," she said abruptly, " have you told 
me aU T 

Clara started as if the question terrified her, 
Feeling sure that she had the clue in her hand, 
Mrs. Crayford deliberately repeated her question 
in another form of words. Instead of answering, 
Clara suddenly looked up. At the same moment 
a faint flush of colour appeared in her face for the 
first time. 

Looking up instinctively on her side, Mrs. Cray- 
ford became aware of the presence in the conserva- 
tory of a young gentleman who was claiming Clara 
as his partner in the coming waltz. Mrs. Crayford 
fell into thinking once more. Had this young 
gentleman (she asked herself) anything to do with 
the untold end of the story ? Was this the true 
secret of Clara Burnham's terror at the impending 
return of Eichard Wardour? Mrs. Crayford de- 
cided on putting her doubts to the test. 

" A friend of yours, my dear V she asked inno- 
cently. "Suppose you introduce us to each 
other r 

Clara confusedly introduced the young gentle- 
man. 

"Mr. Francis Aldersley, Lucy. Mr. Aldersley 
belongs to the Arctic Expedition." 

" Attached to the Expedition," Mrs. Crayford re- 
peated. " I am attached to the Expedition too — in 
my way. I had better introduce myself, Mr, 
Aldersley, as Clara seems to have forgotten to do 
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it for me. I am Mrs. Crayford. My husband is 
Lieutenant Crayford of the ' Wanderer.* Do you 
belong to that ship T 

" I have not the honour, Mrs. Crayford. I be- 
long to the ' Sea-Mew/ " 

Mrs. Crayford's superb eyes looked shrewdly 
backwards and forwards between Clara and Francis 
Aldersley, and saw the imtold sequel to Clara's 
story. The young oflicer was a bright, handsome, 
gentlemanlike lad — just the person to seriously 
complicate the difficulty with Eichard Wardour ! 
There was no time for making any further in- 
quiries. The band had begun the prelude to the 
waltz, and Francis Aldersley was waiting for his 
partner. With a word of apology to the young 
man, Mrs. Crayford drew Clara aside for a moment 
and spoke to her in a whisper. 

" One word, my dear, before you return to the 
ball-room. It may soimd conceited — ^afber the 
little you have told me — ^but I think I understand 
your position ^nxyw better than you do yourself. 
Do you want to hear my opinion ?" 

" I am longing to hear it, Lucy ! I want your 
opinion ; I want your advice." 

" You shall have both, in the plainest and the 
fewest words. First, my opinion: You have no 
choice but to come to an explanation with Mr. 
Wardour as soon as he returns. Second, my 
advice: If you wish to make the explanation 
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easy to both sides, take care that you make it in 
the character of a free woman." 

She laid a strong emphasis on the last three 
words, and looked pointedly at Francis Aldersley 
as she pronounced them. " I won't keep you from 
your partner any longer, Clara,*' she resumed, and 
led the way back to the baU-room. 



CHAPTEE III 

The burden on Clara's mind weighs on it more 
heavily than ever after what Mrs. Crayford has 
said to her. She is too imhappy to feel the in- 
spiriting influence of the dance. After a turn 
roimd the room, she complains of fatigue. Mr. 
Francis Aldersley looks at the conservatory (stiU 
as invitingly cool and empty as ever), leads her 
back to it^ and places her on a seat among the 
shrubs. She tries — ^very feebly — ^to dismiss him. 

"Don't let me keep you from dancing, Mr. 
Aldersley." 

He seats himself by her side, and feasts his eyes 
on the lovely downcast face that dares not turn 
towards him. He whispers to her : 

" Call me Frank." 

She longs to caU him Frank — she loves him 
with all her heart. But Mrs. Crayford's warning 
words are still in her mind. She never opens her 
lips. Her lover moves a little closer, and asks 
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another favour. Men are all alike on these occa- 
sions. Silence invariably encourages them to try 
again. 

** Clara ! have you forgotten what I said at the 
concert yesterday ? May I say it again ?" 

"Ko!" 

" We shall sail to-morrow for the Arctic Seas. I 
may not return for years. Don't send me away 
without hope ! Think of the long lonely time in 
the dark North ! Make it a happy time for m^." 

Though he speaks with the fervour of a man, he 
is little more than a lad ; he is only twenty years 
old — and he is going to risk his young life on the 
frozen deep ! Clara pities him as she never pitied 
any human creature before. He gently takes her 
hand. She tries to release it. 

" Wliat ! Not even that little favour on the last 
night r 

Her faithful heart takes his part, in spite of her. 
Her hand remains in his, and feels its soft per- 
suasive pressure. She is a lost woman. It is only 
a question of time now ! 

" Clara ! do you love me T 

There is a pause. She shrinks from looking at 
him — she trembles with strange contradictory sen- 
sations of pleasure and pain. His arm steals round 
her : he repeats his question in a whisper ; his 
lips almost touch her little rosy ear as he says it 
again: 

" Po you love me T 
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She closes her eyes faintly — she hears nothing 
but those words — ^feels nothing but his arm round 
her— forgets Mrs. Crayford's warning— forgets 
Eichard Wardour himself — turns suddenly, with a 
loving woman's desperate disregard of everything 
but her love, nestles her head on his bosom, and 
answers him in that way at last ! 

He lifts the beautiful drooping head — ^their lips 
meet in their first kiss — ^they are both in heaven — 
it is Clara who brings them back to earth again 
with a start — it is Clara who says, " Oh ! what 
have I done T — as usual, when it is too late. 

Frank answers the question. 

" You have made me happy, my angeL Now, 
when I come back, I come back to make you my 
wife." 

She shudders. She remembers Eichard Ward- 
our again at those words. 

" Mind !" she says, " nobody is to know we are 
engaged till I permit you to mention it. Eemem- 
ber that !" 

He promises to remember it. His arm tries to 
wind round her once more. No ! She is mistress 
of herself; she can positively dismiss him now — 
after she has let him kiss her ! 

" Go I" she says. " I want to see Mrs. Crayford. 
Find her ! Say I am here, waiting to speak to 
her. Go at once, Frank — ^for my sake !" 

There is no alternative but to obey her. His 
eyes drink a last draught of her beauty. He 
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hurries away on his errand— the happiest man in 
the room. Five minutes since, she was only his 
partner in the dance. He has spoken — and she 
has pledged herself to be his partner for life ! 



CHAPTEE IV. 

It was not easy to find Mrs. Crayford in the crowd. 
Searching here and searching there, Frank became 
conscious of a stranger, who appeared to be look- 
ing for somebody on his side. He was a dark, 
heavy-browed, strongly-bmlt man; dressed in a 
shabby old naval officer's uniform. His manner 
— strikingly resolute and self-contained — ^was un- 
mistakably the manner of a gentleman. He wound 
his way slowly through the crowd; stopping to 
look at every lady whom he passed, and then look- 
ing away again with a frown. Little by little he 
approached the conservatory — entered it, after a 
moment's reflection — detected the glimmer of a 
white dress in the distance, through the shrubs 
and flowers — advanced to get a nearer view of the 
lady — and burst into Clara's presence with a cry of 
deUght. 

She sprang to her feet. She stood before him 
speechless, motionless, struck to stone. All her 
life was in her eyes — the eyes which told her she 
was looking at Eichard Wardour. 

He was the first to speak. 
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" I am sorry I startled you, my darling. I for- 
got everything but the happiness of seeing you 
again. We only reached our moorings two hours 
since. I was some time inquiring after you, and 
some time getting my ticket, when they told me 
you were at the ball. Wish me joy, Clara ! I am 
promoted. I have come back to make you my 
wife." 

A momentary change passed over the blank 
terror of her face. Her colour rose faintly, her 
lips moved. She abruptly put a question to him. 

" Did you get my letter ?" 

He started. " A letter from you ? I never re- 
ceived it." 

The momentary animation died out of her face 
again* She drew back from him, and dropped into 
a chair. He advanced towards her, astonished and 
alarmed. She shrank in the chair — shrank, as if 
she was frightened of him. 

" Clara ! you have not even shaken hands with 
me ! What does it mean V 

He paused, waiting, and watching her. She 
made no reply. A flash of the quick temper in 
him leapt up in his eyes. He repeat his last 
words in louder and sterner tones : 

" What does it mean T 

She replied this time. His tone had hurt her— 
his tone had roused her sinking courage. 

" It means, Mr. Wardour, that you have been 
mistaken from the first." 
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" How have I been mistaken ?" 

" You have been under a wrong impression^ and 
you have given me no opportunity of setting you 
right." 

" In what way have I been wrong T 

" You have been too hsisty and too confident 
about yourself and about me. You have entirely 
misunderstood me. I am grieved to distress you, 
but for your sake I must speak plainly. I am 
your friend always, Mr. Wardour. I can never be 
your wife." 

He mechanically repeated the last words. He 
seemed to doubt whether he had heard her aright. 

" You can never be my wife ?" 

"Never!" 

" Why ?" 

There was no answer. She was incapable of 
telling him a falsehood. She was ashamed to tell 
him the truth. 

He stooped over her, and suddenly possessed 
himself of her hand. Holding her hand firmly, he 
stooped a little lower, searching for the signs which 
might answer him in her face. His own face 
darkened slowly while he looked. He was be- 
ginning to suspect her, and he acknowledged it in 
his next words. 

" Something has changed you towards me, Clara. 
Somebody has influenced you against me. Is it — 
you force me to ask the question — ^is it some other 
man ?" 
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You have no right to ask me that." 

He went on without noticing what she had said 
to him. 

"Has that other man come between you and 
me ? I speak plainly on my side. Speak plainly 
on yours." 

" I hive spoken. I have nothing more to say." 

There was a pause. She saw the warning light 
which told of the fire within him, growing brighter 
and brighter in his eyes. She felt his grasp 
strengthening on her hand. She heard him appeal 
to her for the last time. 

" Reflect," he said, " reflect before it is too late. 
Your silence will not serve you. If you persist in 
'not answering me, I shall take your silence as a 
confession. Do you hear me ?" 

" I hear you." 

*' Clara Bumham ! I am not to be trifled with. 
Clara Bumham ! I insist on the truth. Are you 
false to me ?" 

She resented that searching question with a 
woman's keen sense of the insult that is implied in 
doubting her to her face. 

" Mr. Wardour ! you forget yourself when you 
call me to account in that way. I never en- 
couraged you. I never gave you promise or 
pledge •" 

He passionately interrupted her before she could 
say more. 

"You have engaged yourself ^in my absence. 
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Your words own it; your looks own itl You 
have engaged yourself to another man 1" 

"If I hive engaged myself, what right have 
you to complain of it V she answered firmly. 
"What right have you to control my actions T 

The next words died away on her lips. He 
suddenly dropped her hand. A marked change 
appeared in the expression of his eyes — a change 
which told her of the terrible passions that she had 
let loose in him. She read, dimly read, something 
in his face which made her tremble — ^not for her- 
seK, but for Frank. 

Little by little the dark colour faded out of 
liis face. His deep voice dropped suddenly 
to a low and quiet tone as he spoke the parting 
words. 

" Say no more. Miss Bumham — you have said 
enough. I am answered; I am dismissed." He 
paused, and stepping close up to her, laid his hand 
on her arm. 

" The time may come," he said, " when I shall 
forgive j/ou. But the man who has robbed me 
of you shall rue the day when you and he first 
met." 

He turned, and left her. 

A few minutes later, Mrs. Crayford, entering 
the conservatory, was met by one of the attendants 
at the balL The man stopped as if he wished to 
speak to her. 
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" What do you want T she asked. 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am. Do you happen 
to have a smelling-bottle about you ? There is 
a young lady in the conservatory who is taken 
faint." 



BETWEEN THE SCENES. 

THE LANDING STAGE. 

CHAPTER V. 

The morning of the next day — the morning on 
which the ships were to sail — came bright and 
breezy* Mrs. Crayford, having arranged to follow 
her husband to the water-side and see the last of 
him before he embarked, entered Clara's room on 
her way out of the house, anxious to hear how her 
young friend had passed the night. To her aston- 
ishment, she found Clara had risen and was 
dressed, like herself, to go out. 

" What does this mean, my dear ? After what 
you suffered last night — after the shock of seeing 
that man — ^why don't you take my advice and rest 
in your bed ?" 

" I can't rest. I have not slept all night. Have 
you been out yet ?" 

" No." 

" Have you seen or heard anything of Eichard 
Wardour ?" 

" What an extraordinary question !" 
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" Answer my question ! Don't trifle with me 1" 

" Compose yourself, Claxa. I have neither seen 
nor heard anything of Eichard Wardour. Take 
my word for it, he is far enough away by this 
time." 

" No ! He is here ! He is ne^ us ! All night 
long the presentiment has pursuea me — ^Frank and 
Eichard Wardour will meet." 

"My dear child, what are you thinking of? 
They are total strangers to each other." 

" Something will happen to bring them together. 
I feel it ! I know it ! They will meet ; there will 
be a mortal quarrel between them, and I shall be 
to blame. Oh, Lucy ! why didn't I take your ad- 
vice? Why was I mad enough to let Frank 
know that I loved him ? Are you going to the 
landing-stage ? I am all ready ; I must go with 
you." 

" You must not think of it, Clara. There will 
be crowding and confusion at the water-side. You 
are not strong enough to bear it. Wait — I won't 
be long away — wait till I come back." 

" I must, and Avill, go with you ! Crowd ! He 
will be among the crowd ! Confusion ! In that 
confusion he will find his way to Frank ! Don't 
^ ask me to wait. I shall go mad if I wait. I shall 
not know a moment's ease until I have seen Frank 
with my own eyes safe in the boat which takes 
him to his ship. You have got your bonnet on ; 
what are we stopping here for ? Come ! or I shall 

3—2 
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go without you. Look at the clock ! We have 
not a moment to lose V 

It was useless to contend with her. Mrs. Cray- 
ford yielded. The two women left the house to- 
gether. 

The landing-stage, as Mrs. Crayford had pre- 
dicted, was thronged with spectators. Not only 
the relatives and friends of the Arctic voyagers, 
but strangers as well, had assembled in large num- 
bers to see the ships sail. Clara's eyes wandered 
affrightedly hither and thither among the strange 
faces in the crowd, searching for the one face that 
she dreaded to see, and not finding it. So com- 
pletely were her nerves unstrung, that she started 
with a cry of alarm on suddenly hearing Frank's 
voice beliind her. 

" The ' Sea-Mew's' boats are waiting," he said. 
" I must go, darling. How pale you are looking, 
Clara ! Are you ill ?" 

She never answered. She questioned him with 
wild eyes and trembling lips. 

" Has anything happened to you, Frank ? any- 
thing out of the common ?" 

Frank laughed at the strange question. 

" Anything out of the common T he repeated. 
" Nothing that I know of, except sailing for the 
Arctic Seas. That's out of the common, I suppose; 
isn't it ?" 

" Has anybody spoken to you since last night ? 
Has any stranger followed you in the street ?" 
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Frank turned in blank amazement to Mrs. 
Crayford. 

" What on earth does she mean ?" 

Mrs. Crayford's lively invention supplied her 
with an answer on the spur of the moment. 

" Do you believe in dreams, Frank ? Of course 
you dcHi't! Clara has been dreaming about you, 
and Clara is foolish enough to believe in dreams. 
That's all; it's not worth talking about. Hark ! 
they are calling you. Say good-bye, or you will 
be too late for the boat." 

Frank took Clara's hand. Long afterwards — in 
the dark Arctic days, in the dreary Arctic nights 
— ^he remembered how coldly and how passively 
that hand lay in his. 

"Courage, Clara!" he said gaily. "A sailor's 
sweetheart must accustom herself to partings. The 
time will soon pass. Good-bye, my darling ! Good- 
bye, my wife !" 

He kissed the cold hand ; he looked his last — 
for many a long year perhaps ! — at the pale and 
beautiful face. How she loves me! he thought. 
How the parting distresses her 1 He stUl held her 
hand ; he would have lingered longer, if Mrs. 
Crayford had not wisely waived all ceremony and 
pushed him away. 

The two ladies followed him at a safe distance 
through the crowd, and saw him step into the boat. 
The oars struck the water ; Frank waved his cap 
to Clara. In a moment more a vessel at anchor 
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hid the boat from view. They had seen the last of 
him on his way to the Frozen Deep ! 

" No Eichard Wardour in the boat," said Mrs. 
Crayford. "No Eichard Wardour on the shore. 
Let this be a lesson to you, my dear. Never 
be foolish enough to believe in presentiments 
again." 

Clara's eyes still wandered suspiciously to and 
fro among the crowd. 

*'Are you not satisfied yet?" asked Mrs. Cray- 
ford. 

"No," Clara answered. "I am not satisfied 
yet." 

" What ! still looking for him ? This is reaUy 
too absurd. Here is my husband coming. I shall 
tell him to call a cab and send you home." 

Clara drew back a few steps. 

"I won't be in the way, Lucy, while you are 
taking leave of your good husband," she said. " I 
will wait here." 

"Wait here! What for?" 

" For something which I may yet see. Or for 
something which I may still hear." 

" Eichard Waxdour ?" 

" Eichard Wardour." 

Mrs. Crayford turned to her husband without 
another word. Clara's infatuation was beyond the 
reach of remonstrance. 

The boats of the " Wanderer " took the place at 
the landing-stage vacated by th^ boats*of the " Sea- 
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Mew/* A burst of cheering among the outer 
ranks of tlie crowd announced the arrival of the 
commander of the Expedition on the scene. Cap- 
tain Helding appeared, looking right and left for 
his first lieutenant. Finding Crayford with his 
wife, the captain made his apologies for interfering 
with his best grace. 

" Give him up to his professional duties for one 
minute, Mrs. Crayford, and you shall have him 
back again for half an hour. The Arctic Expedi- 
tion is to blame, my dear lady — ^not the captain — 
for parting man and wife. In Crayford's place I 
should have left it to the bachelors to find the 
North-west Passage, and have stopped at home 
with you." 

Excusing himself in those bluntly complimen- 
tary terms. Captain Helding drew the lieutenant 
aside a few steps, accidentally taking a direction 
that led the two officers close to the place at which 
Clam was standing. Both the captain and the 
lieutenant were too completely absorbed in their 
professional duties to notice her. Neither the one 
nor the other had the faintest suspicion that she 
could, and did, hear every word of the talk that 
passed between them. 

"You received my note this morning?" the 
captain began. 

" Certainly, Captain Helding, or I should have 
been on board the ship long before this." 

" I ain going on board myself at once," the cap- 
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tain proceeded. "But I must ask you to keep 
your boat waiting for half an hour more. You will 
be all the longer with your wife, you know. I 
thought of that, Crayford." 

" I am much obliged to you. Captain Helding. 
I suppose there is some other reason for inverting 
the customary order of things, and keeping the 
lieutenant on shore after the captain is on board ?" 
" Quite true ; there %% another reason, I want 
you to wait for a volunteer who has just joined us." 
" A volunteer !" 

" Yes ; he has his outfit to get in a hurry, and 
he may be half an hour late." 

" It's rather a sudden appointment, isn't it V 
" No doubt. Very sudden." 
" And, pardon me, it's rather a long time (as we 
are situated) to keep the ships waiting for one man?" 
" Quite true, again. But a man who is worth 
having is worth waiting for. This man is worth 
having ; this man is worth his weight in gold to 
such an expedition as ours. Seasoned to all cli- 
mates and all fatigues ; a strong fellow, a brave 
fellow, a clever fellow — ^in short, an excellent 
officer. I know him well, or I should never have 
taken him. The country gets plenty of work out 
of my new volunteer, Crayford. He only returned 
yesterday from foreign service." 

" He only returned yesterday from foreign ser- 
vice, and he volunteers this morning to join the 
Arctic Expedition ! You astonish me." 
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" I dare say I do ; you can't be more astonished 
than I was when he presented himself at my 
hotel and told me what he wanted. ' Why, my 
good feUow, you have just got home,' I said ; ' are 
you weary of your freedom aft^r only a few hours' 
experience of it ? His answer rather startled me. 
He said, ' I am weary of my life, sir ; I have come 
home and found a trouble to welcome me which 
goes near to break my heart. If I don't take 
refuge in absence and hard work, I am a lost man. 
Will you give me refoge V That's what he said, 
Crayford, word for word." 
" Did you ask him to explain himself further V 
" Not I ; I knew his value, and I took the poor 
devU on the spot without pestering him with any 
more questions. No need to ask him to explain 
himself; the facts speak for themselves in these 
cases. The old story, my good friend. There's a 
woman at the bottom of it, of course." 

Mrs. Crayford, waiting for the return of her 
husband as patiently as she could, was startled by 
feeling a hand suddenly laid on her shoulder. She 
looked round and confronted Clara. Her first 
feeling of surprise changed instantly to alarm. 
Clara was trembling from head to foot. 

" What is the matter ? What has frightened 
you, my dear ?" 

" Lucy ! I have heard of him !" 

" Richard Wardour again ?" 
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"Eemember what I told you. I have heard 
every word of the conversation between Captain 
Helding and your husband. A man came to the 
Captain this morning and volunteered to join the 
'Wanderer.' The Captain has taken him. The 
man is Eichard Wardour." 

" You don't mean it ! Are you sure ? Did you 
hear Captain Helding mention his name T 

"No." 

" Then how do you know it's Eichard Wardour T 

"Don't ask me ! I am as certain of it as that I 
am standing here ! They are going away together, 
Lucy — away to the eternal ice and snow. My fore- 
boding has come true. The two will meet — ^the 
man who is to marry me, and the man whose heart 
I have broken !" 

" Your foreboding has not come true, Clara ! 
The men have not met here — ^the men are not 
likely to meet elsewhere. Even supposing it is 
Wardour, they are appointed to separate ships. 
Frank belongs to the ' Sea-Mew,' and Wardour to 
the ' Wanderer.' See ! My husband is coming 
this way. Let me speak to liim." 

Lieutenant Crayford returned to his wife. She 
spoke to him instantly. 

"William, have you got a new volunteer who 
joins the ' Wanderer ?' " 

"What ! you have been listening to the Captain 
and me ?" 

" I want to know his name/' 
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"How in the world did you manage to hear 
what we said to each other ?" 

" His name ? has the Captain given you his 
name ?" 

" Don't excite yourself, my dear. Look ! you are 
positively alarming Miss Burnham. The new volun- 
teer is a perfect stranger to us. There is his name 
— ^last on the ship's list" 

Mrs. Crayford snatched the list out of her hus- 
band's hand, and read the name : 

" Richard Wardour." 



SECOND SCENE. 

THE HUT OF THE SEA-MEW. 

CHAPTEE VI. 

Good-bye to England! Good-bye to inhabited 
and civilised regions of the earth ! 

Two years have passed since the voyagers 
saaedfrom their native shores. The enterprise has 
failed — the Arctic Expedition is lost and ice- 
locked in the Polar wastes. The good ships 
" Wanderer" and " Sea-Mew," entombed in ice, will 
never ride the buoyant waters more. Stripped of 
their lighter timbers, both vessels have been used 
for the construction of huts, erected on the nearest 
land. 

The largest of the two buildings which now 
shelter the lost men, is occupied by the surviving 
oflScers and crew of the " Sea-Mew." On one side 
of the principal room are the sleeping-berths and 
the fireplace. The other side discloses a broad 
doorway (closed by a canvas screen), which serves 
as means of communication with an inner apart- 
ment, devoted to the superior officers, A ham- 
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inock is slung to the rough raftered roof of the 
main room as an extra bed. A man, coijapletely 
hidden by his bedclothes, is sleeping in the ham- 
mock. By the fireside there is a second man — 
supposed to be on the watch — ^fast asleep, poor 
wretch ! at the present moment. Behind the 
sleeper stands an old cask, which serves for a 
table. The objects at present on the table are a 
pestle and mortar, and a saucepan full of dry 
bones of animals. In plain words, the dinner for 
the day. By way of ornament to the dull brown 
walls, icicles appear in the crevices of the timber, 
gleaming at intervals in the red firelight. No wind 
whistles outside the lonely dwelling — ^no cry of 
bird or beast is heard. Indoors and out of doors, 
the awful silence of the polar desert reigns, for the 
moment, undisturbed. 

CHAPTEE VII. 

The first sound that broke the silence came from 
the inner apartment. An officer lifted the canvas 
screen in the hut of the "Sea-Mew," and entered the 
main room. Cold and privation had sadly thinned 
the ranks. The commander of the ship — Captain 
Ebsworth — ^was dangerously iU. The first lieu- 
tenant was dead. An officer of the " Wanderer" 
filled their places for the time, with Captain 
Helding's permission. The officer so employed 
was — Lieutenant Crayford. 

He approached the man at the fireside and 
awakened him. 
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" Jump up, Bateson ! It's your turn to be re- 
Keved." 

The relief appeared, rising from a heap of old 
sails at the back of the hut. Bateson vanished, 
yawning, to his bed. Lieutenant Crayford walked 
backwards and forwards briskly, trying what 
exercise would do towards warming his blood. 

The pestle and mortar on the cask attracted his 
attention. He stopped and looked up at the man 
in the hammock. 

" I must rouse the cook," he said to himself, 
with a smile. " That fellow little thinks how use- 
ful he is in keeping up my spirits. The most 
inveterate croaker and grumbler in the world — and 
yet, according to his own account, the only cheer- 
ful man in the whole ship's company. John 
Want ! John Want ! Eouse up, there !" 

A head rose slowly out of the bedclothes, 
covered with a red night-cap. A melancholy nose 
rested itseK on the edge of the hammock. A voice, 
worthy of the nose, expressed its opinion of the 
Arctic climate in these words : 

"Lord! Lord! here's all my breath on my 
blanket. Icicles, if you please, sir, all roimd my 
mouth and aU over my blanket. Every time I 
have snored I've frozen something. When a man 
gets the cold into him to that extent that he ices 
his own bed, it can't last much longer. Never 
mind ! / don't grumble." 

Crayford tapped the saucepan of bones im- 
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patiently. John Want lowered himself to the 
floor — ^grumbling all the way — ^by a rope attached 
to the rafters at his bed head. Instead of ap- 
proaching his superior oflScer and liis saucepan he 
hobbled, shivering, to the fireplace, and held his 
chin as close as he possibly could over the fire. 
Crayford looked after him. 

" Hullo ! what are you doing there T 
" Thawing my beard, sir." 
" Come here directly, and set to work on these 
bones." 

John Want remained immovably attached to the 
fireplace, holding something else over the fire. 
Crayford began to lose his temper, 
" What the devil are you about now ?" 
" Thawing my watch, sir. It's been imder my 
pillow all night, and the cold has stopped it. 
Cheerful, wholesome, bracing sort of climate to live 
in, isn't it, sir ? Never mind ! / don't grumble." 
"No; we aU know that. Look here! Are these 
bones pounded small enough T 

John Want suddenly approached the lieutenant, 
and looked at him with an appearance of the 
deepest interest. 

"You'U excuse me, sir," he said; "how very- 
hollow your voice sounds this morning !" 

" Never mind my voice. The bones ! the bones !" 
" Yes, sir — the bones. They'U take a trifle more 
pounding. I'll do my best with them, sir, for your 
sake." 
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" What do you mean ?" 

John Want shook his head, and looked at Cray- 
ford with a dreary smile. 

" I don't think I shall have the honour of mak- 
ing much more bone soup for you, sir. Do you 
think yourself you'll last long, sir ? I don't, saving 
your presence. I think about another week or ten 
days will do for us aU. Never mind. / don't 
grumble." 

He poured the bones into the mortar and began 
to pound them — under protest. At the same 
moment a sailor appeared, entering from the inner 
hut. 

" A message from Captain Ebsworth, sir." 

"WeU?" 

" The Captain is worse than ever with his freez- 
ing pains, sir. He wants to see you immediately." 

" I will go at once. Eouse the doctor." 

Answering in those terms, Crayford returned to 
the inner hut, followed by the sailor* John Want 
shook his head again, and smiled more drearily 
than ever* 

" Eouse the doctor," he repeated. " Suppose the 
doctor should be frozen ? He hadn't a ha'porth of 
warmth in him last night, and his voice sounded 
like a whisper in a speaking trumpet. Will the 
bones do now ? Yes, the bones will do now. Into 
the saucepan with you," cried John Want, suiting 
the action to the word, " and flavour the hot water 
if you can! When I remember that I was 
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once an apprentice at a pastrycook's — ^when I 
think of the gallons of turtle-soup that this hand 
has stirred up in a jolly hot kitchen — and when I 
find myself mixing bones and hot water for soup, 
and turning into ice as fast as I can, if I wasn't of 
a cheerful disposition I should feel inclined to 
grumble. John Want ! John Want ! Whatever 
had you done with your natural senses, when you 
made up your mind to go to sea V 

A new voice hailed the cook, speaking from one 
of the bedplaces in the side of the hut. It was the 
voice of Francis Aldersley. 

" Who's that croaking over the fire ?" 

" Croaking ?" repeated John Want, with the air 
of a man who considered himseK the object of a 
gratxdtous insult. "Croaking? You don't find 
your own voice at all altered for the worse — do 
you, Mr. Frank? I don't give him" John pro- 
ceeded, speaking confidentially to himself, " more 
than six hours to last. He's one of your 
grumblers." 

" What are you doing there ?" asked Frank. 

" I'm making bone soup, sir, and wondering why 
I ever went to sea." 

" WeU, and why did you go to sea ?" 

"I'm not certain, Mr. Frank. Sometimes I 
think it was natural perversity ; sometimes I think 
it was false pride at getting over sea-sickness 
sometimes I think it was reading Eobinson Crusoe 
and books warning of me not to. go to sea." 

4 
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Frank laughed. " You're an odd fellow. What do 
you mean by false pride at getting over sea-sick- 
ness? Did you get over sea-sickness in some new 
way V 

John Want's dismal face brightened in spite of 
himself. Frank had recalled to the cook's memory 
one of the noteworthy passages in the cook's life. 

" That's it, sir !" he said. " If ever a man cured 
sea-sickness in a new way yet, I am that man — I 
got over it, Mr. Frank, by dint of hard eating. I 
was a passenger on board a packet-boat, sir, when 
first I saw blue water. A nasty lopp of a sea 
came on at dinner time, and I began to feel queer 
the moment the soup was put on the table. 
'Sick?' says the captain. 'Eather, sir,' says I. 
' Will you try my cure ?' says the captain. ' Cer- 
tainly, sir,' says I. 'Is your heart in your 
mouth yet?' says the captain. 'Not quite, 
sir,' says I. 'Mock-turtle soup,' says the 
captain, and helps me. I swallow a couple of 
spoonfuls, and turn as white as a sheet. The cap- 
tain cocks his eye at me. ' Go on deck, sir,' says 
he, ' get rid of the soup, and then come back to the 
cabin.' I got rid of the soup, and then came back 
to the cabin. ' Cod's head-and-shoulders,' says the 
captain, and helps me. ' I can't stand it, sir,' says 
I. ' You must,' says the captain, ' because it's the 
cure.' I crammed down a mouthful and turned 
paler than ever. ' Go on deck,' says the captain. 
* Get rid of the cod's head, and come back to the 
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cabin/ Off I go, and back I come. ' Boiled leg 
of mutton and trimmings/ says the captain, and 
helps me. * No fat, sir !' says I. * Fat's the cure,' 
says the captain, and makes me eat it. ' Lean's the 
cure' says the captain, and makes me eat it. ' Steady X 
says the captain. ' Sick,' says I. ' Go on deck,' 
says the captain, ' get rid of the boiled leg of mut- 
ton and trimmings, and come back to the cabin. 
Off I go, staggering — back I come, more dead than 
alive. 'Devilled kidneys,' says the captain. I shut 
my eyes, and got 'em down. ' Cure's beginning,' 
says the captain. 'Mutton chop and pickles.' I shut 
my eyes, and got ihetn down. ' Broiled ham and 
cayenne pepper,' says the captain. * Glass of stout 
and cranberry tart. Want to go on deck again ?' 
' No, sir,' says I. ' Cure's done,' says the captain. 
* Never you give in to your stomach, and your 
stomach will end in giving in to you' " 

Having stated the moral purpose of his story in 
those imanswerable words, John Want took him- 
self and his saucepan into the kitchen. A moment 
later Crayford returned to the hut, and astonished 
Frank Aldersley by an unexpected question. 

" Have you anything in your berth, Frank, that 
you set a value on ?" 

Frank looked puzzled. 

" Nothing that I set the smallest value on — 
when I am out of it," he replied. "What does 
your question mean ?" 

"We are almost as short of fuel as we are of 

4—2 
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provisions," Crayford proceeded. " Tour berth will 
make good firing. I have directed Bateson to be 
here in ten minutes with his axe." 

" Very attentive and considerate on your part," 
said Frank. "What is to become of me, if you 
please, when Bateson has chopped my bed into 
firewood T 

" Can't you guess V 

"I suppose the cold has stupefied me. The 
riddle is beyond my reading. Suppose you give 
me a hint ?" 

" Certainly. There will be beds to spare soon — 
there is to be a change at last in our wretched lives 
here. Do you see it now T 

Frank's eyes sparkled. He sprang out of his 
berth and waved his fur cap in triumph. 

" See it T he exclaimed ; " of course T do ! The 
exploring party is to start at last. Do I go with 
the expedition T 

" It is not very long since you were in the doc- 
tor's hands, Frank," said Crayford, kindly. "I 
doubt if you are strong enough yet to make one of 
the exploring party." 

"Strong enough or not," returned Frank, "any 
risk is better than pining and perishing here. Put 
medown, Crayford, amongthosewhovolunteerto go." 

" Volunteers will not be accepted in this case," 
said Crayford. " Captain Helding and Captain 
Ebsworth see]]serious objections, as we are situated, 
to that method of proceeding." 
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"Do they mean to keep the appointments in 
their own hands ?" asked Frank. " I, for one, 
object to that." 

" Wait a little," said Crayford. " You were play- 
ing backgammon the other day with one of the 
officers. Does the board belong to him or to you?" 

" It belongs to me. I have got it in my locker 
here. What do you want with it ?" 

" I want the dice and the box, for casting lots. 
The captains have arranged — ^most wisely, as I 
think — that Chance shall decide among us who 
goes with the expedition, and who stays behind in 
the huts. The oflScers and crew of the ' Wanderer' 
will be here in a few minutes to cast the lots. 
Neither you nor any one can object to that way of 
settling the question. Officers and men alike take 
their chance together. Nobody can grumble." 

"/ am quite satisfied," said Frank. " But I know 
of one man among the officers who is sure to make 
objections." 

" Who is the man ?" 

" You know him well enough too. The ' Bear of 
the Expedition,' — Eichard Wardour." 

" Frank! Frank! you have a bad habit of letting 
your tongue run away with you. Don't repeat that 
stupid nickname when you talk of my good friend, 
Eichard Wardour." 

" Your good friend ? Crayford ! your liking for 
that man amazes me." 

Crayford laid his hand kindly on Frank's shoul- 
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der. Of all the ofl&cers of the " Sea-Mew," Cray- 
ford's favourite was Frank. 

" Why should it amaze you T he asked. " What 
opportunities have you had of judging ? You and 
Wardour have always belonged to different ships. 
I have never seen you in Wardour's society for 
five minutes together. How can ycm form a fair 
estimate of his character ?" 

" I take the general estimate of his character," 
Frank answered. " He has got his nickname be- 
cause he is the most unpopular man in his ship. 
Nobody likes him — ^there must be some reason for 
that." 

" There is only one reason for it," Crayford re- 
joined. "Nobody understands Richard Wardour. 
I am not talking at random. Remember I sailed 
from England with him in the ' Wanderer,' and I 
was only transferred to the ' Sea-Mew' long after 
we were locked up in the ice. I was Richard 
Wardour's companion on board ship for months, 
and I learnt there to do him justice. Under all 
his outward defects, I tell you there beats a great 
and generous heart. Suspend your opinion, my 
lad, until you know my friend as well as I do. 
No more of this now. Give me the dice and the 
box." 

Frank opened his locker. At the same time, the 
silence of the snowy waste outside was broken by 
a shouting of voices hailing the hut — " Sea-Mew, 
a-hoy !" 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

The sailor on watch opened the outer door. There, 
plodding over, the ghastly white snow, were the 
officers of the "Wanderer" approaching the hut. 
There, scattered under the merciless black sky, 
were the crew, with the dogs and the sledges, 
waiting the word which was to start them on their 
perilous and doubtful journey. 

Captain Helding, of the "Wanderer," accom- 
panied by his officers, entered the hut — ^in high 
spirits at the prospect of a change. Behind them, 
loimging in slowly by himself, was a dark, sullen, 
heavy-browed man. He neither spoke nor offered 
his hand to anybody ; he was the one person pre- 
sent who seemed to be perfectly indifferent to the 
fate in store for him. This was the man whom his 
brother officers had nicknamed the Bear of the 
Expedition. In other words — Eichard Wardour. 

Crayford advanced to welcome Captain Helding. 
Frank — remembering the friendly reproof which 
he had just received — ^passed over the other officers 
of the Wauderer, and made a special effort to be 
civil to Crayford*s friend. 

" Good morning, Mr. Wardour," he said. " We 
may congratulate each other on the chance of leav- 
ing this horrible place." 

" Yovb may think it horrible," Wardour retorted. 
" I like it." 
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" Like it ? Good heavens ! why V 
" Because there are no women here." 
Frank turned to his brother oflBcers, without 
making any further advances in the direction of 
Eichard Wardour. The Bear of the Expedition 
was more unapproachable than ever. 

In the meantime, the hut had become thronged 
by the able-bodied officers and men of the two 
ships. Captain Helding, standing in the midst of 
them, with Crayford by his side, proceeded to ex- 
plain the purpose of the contemplated expedition 
to the audience which surrounded him. 
He began in these words : — 
"Brother officers and men of the 'Wanderer* 
and ' Sea-Mew,' it is my duty to tell you, very 
briefly, the reasons which have decided Captain 
Ebsworth and myself on despatching an exploring 
party in search of help. Without recalling all the 
hardships we have suffered for the last two years 
— the destruction, first of one of our ships, then of 
the other ; the death of some of our bravest and 
best companions ; the vain battles we have been 
fighting with the ice and snow, and boundless de- 
solation of these inhospitable regions — without 
dwelling on these things, it is my duty to remind 
you that this, the last place in which we have 
taken refuge, is far beyond the track of any previous 
expedition, and that consequently our chance of 
being discovered by any rescuing parties that may 
be sent to look after us is, to say the least of it, a 
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chance of the most uncertain kind. You all agree 
with me, gentlemen, so far T 

The officers (with the exception of Wardour, 
who stood apart in sullen silence) all agreed, so far. 

The Captain went on. 

" It is therefore urgently necessary that we should 
make another, and probably a last, effort to extri- 
cate ourselves. The winter is not far off, game is 
getting scarcer and scarcer, our stock of provisions 
is running low, and the sick — especially, I am sorry 
to say, the sick in the * Wanderer's ' hut — are in- 
creasing in number day by day. We must look to 
our own lives, and to the lives of those who are 
dependent on us, and we have no time to lose." 

The officers echoed the words cheerfully. 

" Eight ! right ! No time to lose." 

Captain Helding resumed : 

" The plan proposed is, that a detachment of the 
able-bodied officers and men among us should set 
forth this very day, and make another effort to 
reach the nearest inhabited settlements, from which 
help and provisions may be despatched to those 
who remain here. The new direction to be 
taken and the various precautions to be adopted, 
are all drawn out ready. The only question now 
before us is — ^Who is to stop here, and who is to 
undertake the journey T 

The officers answered the question with one ac- 
cord — " Volunteers !" 

The men echoed their officers. "Aye, aye, 
volunteers." 



e 
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Wardour still preserved his sullen silence. Cray- 
ford noticed him, standing apart from the rest, and 
appealed to him personally. 

" Do you say nothing ?" be asked. 

"Nothing," Wardour answered. "Go or stay, 
it's all one to me." 

"I hope you don't really mean that?" said 
Crayford. 

" I do." 

" I am sorry to hear it, Wardour." 

Captain Helding answered the general sugges- 
tion in favour of volunteering by a question which 
instantly checked the rising enthusiasm of the 
meeting. 

" Well," he said, " suppose we say volunteers. 
Who volunteers to stop in the huts ?" 

There was a dead silence. The ofl&cers and men 
looked at each other confusedly. The Captain con- 
tinued. 

"You see we can't settle it by volunteering. 
You all want to go. Every man among us who 
has the use of bis limbs naturally wants to go. 
But what is to become of those who have not got 
the use of their limbs ? Some of us must stay 
here and take care of the sick." 

Everybody admitted that this was true. 

" So we get back again," said the Captain, " to 
4ihe old question — ^Who among the able-bodied is 
to go, and who is to stay ? Captain Ebsworth says, 
and I say, let chance decide it. Here are dice. 
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The numbers run as high as twelve — double sixes. 
All who throw under six, stay; all who throw 
over six, go. OflBcers of the ' Wanderer ' and the 
' Sea-Mew,' do you agree to that way of meeting 
the difficulty V 

All the officers agreed — ^with the one exception 
of Wardour, who still kept silence. 

" Men of the ' Wanderer * and ' Sea-Mew,' your 
officers agree to cast lots. Do you agree too T 

The men agreed without a dissentient voice. 
Crayford handed the box and the dice to Captain 
Helding. 

" You throw first, sir. Under six, * Stay.* Over 
six, 'Go.*" 

Captain Helding cast the dice ; the top of the 
cask serving for a table. He threw seven. 

" 60,'* said Crayford. " I congratulate you, sir. 
Now for my own chance.** He cast the dice in 
liis turn. Three. " Stay ! Ah, well ! well ! if I 
can do my duty and be of use to others, what does 
it matter whether I go or stay? Wardour, you 
are next, in the absence of your first lieutenant.** 

Wardour prepared to cast without shaking the 
dice. 

" Shake the box, man !** cried Crayford. " Give 
yourself a chance of luck !** 

Wardour persisted in letting the dice fall out 
carelessly, just as they lay in the box. 

" Not I !** he muttered to himself. " Tve done 
with luck.** Saying those words, he threw down 
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the empty box, and seated himself on the nearest 
chest, without looking to see how the dice had 
fallen. 

Crayford examined them. " Six !" he exclaimed. 
" There ! you have a second chance, in spite of 
yourself. You are neither under nor over — ^you 
throw again." 

" Bah !" growled the Bear. " It's not worth the 
trouble of getting up for. Somebody else throw 
for me." He suddenly looked at Frank. " You ! 
you have got what the women call a lucky face." 

Frank appealed to Crayford. " Shall I ?" 

" Yes, if he wishes it," said Crayford. 

Frank cast the dice. " Five ! He stays ! War- 
dour, I am sorry I have thrown against you." 

" Go or stay," reiterated Wardour, " it*s all one 
to me. You wiU be luckier, young one, when you 
cast for yourself." 

Frank cast for himself. 

« Eight. Hurrah ! I go !" 

" What did I tell you V said Wardour. " The 
chance was yours. You have thriven on my ill 
luck." 

He rose, as he spoke, to leave the hut. Cray- 
ford stopped him. 

" Have you anything particular to do, Eichard ?" 

" What has anybody to do here ?" 

" Wait a little, then. I want to speak to you 
when this business is over." 

"Are you going to give me any more good 
advice ?" 
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"Don't look at me in that sour way, Eichard. 
I am going to ask you a question about something 
which concerns yourself." 

Wardour yielded without a word more. He 
returned to his chest, and cynically composed 
himself to slumber. The casting of the lots went 
on rapidly among the ofi&cers and men. In another 
half hour chance had decided the question of 
" Go" or " Stay" for all alike. The men left the 
hut. The officers entered the inner apartment for 
a last conference with the bed-ridden captain of 
the " Sea-Mew." Wardour and Crayford were left 
together, alone. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Crayford touched his friend on the shoulder to 
rouse him. Wardour looked up, impatiently, with 
a frown. 

" I was just asleep," he said. " Why do you 
wake me ?" 

" Look round you, Eichard. We are alone." 

" WeU— and what of that ?" 

" I wish to speak to you privately, and this is 
my opportunity. You have disappointed and sur- 
prised me to-day. Why did you say it was all 
one to you whether you went or stayed ? Why 
are you the only man among us who seems to be 
perfectly indifferent whether we are rescued or 

not r 
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" Can a man always give a reason for what is 
strange in his manner or his words V Wardour 
retorted. 

" He can try," said Crayford quietly, " when his 
friend asks him." 
. Wardour's manner softened. 

" That's true," he said. " I vMl try. Do you 
remember the first night at sea, when we sailed 
from England in the ' Wanderer ? "' 

" As well as if it was yesterday." 

"A calm, still night," the other went on, 
thoughtfully. " No clouds, no stars. Nothing in 
the sky but the broad moon, and hardly a ripple 
to break the path of light she made in the quiet 
water. Mine was the middle watch that night. 
You came on deck, and found me alone '' 

He stopped. Crayford took his hand, and 
finished the sentence for him. 

" Alone — and in tears." 

" The last I shall ever shed," Wardour added 
bitterly. 

" Don't say that. There are times when a man 
is to be pitied, indeed, if he can shed no tears. Go 
on, Eichard." 

Wardour proceeded — still following the old 
recollections, still preserving his gentler tones. 

" I should have quarrelled with any other man 
who had surprised me at that moment," he said. 
" There was something, I suppose, in your voice, 
when you asked my pardon for disturbing me, 
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tliat softened my heart. I told you T had met 
with a disappointment which had broken me for 
life. There was no need to explain further. The 
only hopeless wretchedness in this world i^s the 
wretchedness that women cause." 

" And the only unalloyed happiness," said Cray- 
ford, " the happiness that women bring." 

"That may be your experience of them," 
Wardour answered. " Mine is different. All the 
devotion, the patience, the humility, the worship 
that there is in man I laid at the feet of a woman. 
She accepted the offering as women do — accepted 
it easily, gracefidly, unfeelingly — accepted it as a 
matter of course. I left England to win a high 
place in my profession before I dared to win her, 
I braved danger and faced death. I staked my 
life in the fever-swamps, of Africa to gain the 
promotion that I only desired for her sake — and 
gained it. I came back to give her all, and to ask 
nothing in return but to rest my weary heart in 
the sunshine of her smile. And her own lips — 
the lips I had kissed at parting — ^told me that 
another man had robbed me of her. I spoke but 
few words when I heard that confession, and left 
her for ever. ' The time may come,' I told her, 
' when I shall forgive j/ou. But the man who has 
robbed me of you shall rue the day when you and 
he first met' Don't ask me who he was ! I have 
yet to discover him. The treachery had been 
kept secret ; nobody could tell me where to find 
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him ; nobody could tell me who he was. What 
did it matter ? When I had lived out the first 
agony, I could rely on myself — I could be patient 
and bide my time." 

" Your time ? What time T 

" The time when I and that man shall meet, 
face to face. I knew it then ; I know it now — ^it 
was written on my heart then, it is written on my 
heart now — we two shall meet and know each 
other ! With that conviction strong within me, I 
volimteered for this service, as I would have 
volunteered for anything that set work and hard- 
ship and danger, like ramparts, between my misery 
and me. With that conviction strong within me 
still, I tell you it is no matter whether I stay here 
with the sick or go hence with the strong. I shall 
live till I have met that man ! There^is a day of 
reckoning appointed between us. Here in the 
freezing cold, or away in the deadly heat — ^in 
battle or in shipwreck — in the face of starvation, 
under the shadow of pestilence — ^I, though hun- 
dreds are falling round me, I shall live ! live for 
the coming of one day ! live for the meeting with 
one man 1" 

He stopped, trembling, body and soul, imder the 
hold that his own terrible [" superstition had 
fastened on him, Crayford drew back in silent 
horror. Wardour noticed the action — ^he resented 
it — ^he appealed in defence of his one cherished 
conviction to Crayford's own experience^of him. 
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"Look at me!" be cried. "Look how I have 
lived and thriven, with the heartache gnawing at 
me at home, and the winds of the icy north 
whistlmg round me here ! I am the strongest 
man among you. Why ? I have fought through 
hardships that have laid the best-seasoned men 
of all our party on their backs. Why ? What 
have / done, that my life should throb as bravely 
through every vein in my body at this minute, 
and in this deadly place, as ever it did in the 
wholesome breezes of home? What am I 
preserved for ? I tell you again, for the coming of 
one day — ^for the meeting with one man." 

He paused once more. This time Crayford spoke. 

" Eichard 1" he said, " since we first met I have 
believed in your better nature, against all outward 
appearance. I have J)elieved in you firmly, truly, 
as your brother might. You are putting that^ 
belief to a hard test. If your enemy had told me 
tliat you had ever talked as you talk now, that 
you had ever looked as you look now, I would 
have turned my back on him as the utterer of a 
vUe calumny against a just, a brave, an upright 
man. Oh 1 my friend, my friend, if ever I have 
deserved well of you, put away those thoughts 
from your heart ! Face me agai^with the stainless 
look of a man who has trampled under his feet 
the bloody superstitions of revenge, and knows 
them no more ! Never, never, let the time come 
when I cannot offer you my hand as I offer it now 

5 
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— ^to the man I can still admire, to the brother I 
can still love !" 

The heart that no other voice could touch felt 
that appeaL The fierce eyes, the hard voice, 
softened under Crayford's influence. Richard 
Wardour's head sank on his breast. 

" You are kinder to me than I deserve," be said. 
" Be kinder still, and forget what I have been talk- 
ing about. No ! no more about me ; I am not 
worth it. We'll change the subject, and never go 
back to it again. Let's do something. Work, Cray- 
ford — that's the true elixir of cmr life ! Work, that 
stretches the muscles and sets the blood a-glowing. 
Work, that tires the body and rests the mind. Is 
there nothing in hand that I can do ? Nothing to 
cut ? Nothing to carry ?" 

The door opened as he put the question. Bateson 
— appointed to chop Frank's bed-place into firing — 
appeared punctually with his axe. Wardour, with- 
out a word of warning, snatched the axe out of the 
man's hand. 

" What was this wanted for ? " he asked. 

" To cut up Mr. Aldersley's berth there into firing, 
sir. 

" I'll do it for you ! I'U have it down in no time !" 
He turned to Crayford. " You needn't be afraid 
about me, old friend. I am going to do the right 
thing. I am going to tire my body and rest my 
mind." 

The evil spirit in him was plainly subdued^-for 



» 
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the time at least Crayford took his hand in 
silence, and then (followed by Bateson) left him to 
his work 



CHAPTER X. 

Axe in hand, Wardour approached Prank's bed- 
place. 

" K I could only cut the thoughts out of me, 
he said to himself, "as I am going to cut the 
billets out of this wood 1" He attacked the bed- 
place with the axe like a man who well knew the 
use of his instrument. "Oh, me," he thought, 
sadly, " if I had only been bom a carpenter instead 
of a gentleman ! A good axe, Master Bateson — 
I wonder where you got it? Something like a 
grip, my man, on this handle. Poor Crayford ! his 
words stick in my throat. A fine fellow ! a noble 
fellow ! No use thinking, no use regretting ; what 
is said is said. Work ! work ! work V 

Plank after plank fell out on the floor. He 
laughed over the easy task of destruction. " Aha I 
young Aldersley ! It doesn't take much to 
demolish your bedplace. I'll have it down ! I 
would have the whole hut down, if they would 
only give me the chance of chopping at it !" 

A long strip of wood fell to his axe — ^long 
enough to require cutting in two. He turned it, 
and stooped over it. Something caught his eye — 
letters carved in the wood He looked closer. 

5—2 
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The letters were very faintly and badly cut. He 
could only make out the first three of them ; and, 
even of those, he was not quite certain. They 
looked like C. L. A. — ^if they looked like 'anything. 
He threw down the strip of wood irritably. 

"Damn the fellow (whoever he is) who cut 
this ! Why should he carve thxit name, of all the 
names in the world T 

He paused, considering— then determined to go 
on again with his self-imposed labour. He was 
ashamed of his own outburst. He looked eagerly 
for the axe. " Work, work ! Nothing for it but 
work." He found the axe, and went on again. 

He cut out another plank. 

He stopped, and looked at it suspiciously. 

There was carving again on this plank. The 
letters F. and A. appeared on it. 

He put down the axe. There were vague mis- 
givings in him which he was not able to realise. 
The state of his own mind was fast becoming a 
puzzle to him. 

" More carving," he said to himself. " That's 
the way these young idlers employ their long 
hourg. F. A. ? Those must be hia initials — 
Frank Aldersley. Who carved the letters on the 
other plank ? Frank Aldersley, too V 

He turned the piece of wood in his hand nearer 
to the light, and looked lower down it. More 
carving again, lower down! Under the initials 
F. A were two more letters — C. B. 
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" C. B. T he repeated to himself. "His sweet- 
heart's initials, I suppose ! Of course — at his age — 
his sweetheart's initials." 

He paused once more. A spasm of inner pain 
showed the shadow of its mysterious passage out- 
wardly on his face. 

" Her cypher is C. B.," he said, in low broken 
tones. " C. B. — Clara Burnham." 

He waited, with the plank in his hand ; repeat- 
ing the name over and over again, as if it was a 
question he was putting to himself. 

" Clara Bumham ? Clara Bumham ?" 

He dropped the plank and turned deadly pale in 
a moment. His eyes wandered furtively back- 
wards and forwards between the strip of wood on 
the floor and the half-demolished berth. " God ! 
what has come to me now ?" he said to himself, in 
a whisper. He snatched up the axe with a strange 
(5ry — something between rage and terror. He 
tried — ^fiercely, desperately tried — ^to go on with 
his work. No ! strong as he was, he could not 
use the axe. His hands were helpless; they 
trembled incessantly. He went to the fire; he 
held his hands over it. They still trembled inces- 
santly; they infected the rest of him. He 
shuddered all over. He knew fear. His own 
thoughts terrified him. 

"Crayford!" he cried out. "Crayford! come 
here, and let's go hunting." 

No friendly voice answered him. ^0 friendly 
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face showed itself at the door. An interval passed, 
and there came over him another change. He re- 
covered his self-possession almost as suddenly as 
he had lost it. A smile — a horrid, deforming, un- 
natural smile — spread slowly, stealthily, devilishly 
over his face. He left the fire ; he put the axc 
away softly in a comer ; he sat down in his old 
place, deliberately self-abandoned to a frenzy of 
vindictive joy. He had foimd the man ! There, 
at the end of the world — there, at the last fight of 
the Arctic voyagers against starvation and death 
— ^he had found the man ! 

The minutes passed. 

He became conscious, on a sudden, of a freezing 
stream of air pouring into the room. 

He turned, and saw Crayford opening the door 
of the hut. An oflBcer was behind him. War- 
dour rose eagerly and looked over Crayford's 
shoulder. 

Was it — could it be — ^the man who had carved 
the letters on the plank ? Yes ! Frank Aldersley ! 



CHAPTER XL 

" Still at work !" Crayford exclaimed, looking at 
the half-demolished bed-place. " Give yourself a 
little rest, Richard. The exploring party is ready 
to start. If you wish to take leave of your brother 
officers before they go, you have no time to lose." 
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He checked himself there, looking Wardour full 
in the face. 

" Good heavens !" he cried, " how pale you are I 
Has anything liappeued V* 

Frank — searching in his locker for articles of 
clothing which lie might require on the journey — 
looked round. He was startled, as Crayford had 
been startled, by tlie sudden change in Wardour 
since they had last seen him. 

" Are you ill ?" he asked. " I hear you have 
been doing Bateson's work for him. Have you 
hurt yourself ?" 

Wardour suddenly moved his head, so as to hide 
his face from both Crajrford and Frank. He took 
out his handkerchief, and wound it climisily round 
his left hand. 

"Yes," he said, "I hurt myself with tlie axe. 
It's nothing. Never mind. Pain always lias a 
curious effect on me. I tell you it's nothing ! don't 
notice it !" 

He turned his face towards them again as sud- 
denly as he had turned it away. He advanced a 
few steps, and addressed himself with an uneasy 
familiarity to Frank. 

" I didn't answer you civilly when you spoke to 
me some little time since. I mean, when I firs 
came in here, along with the rest of tliem. I apo- 
logize. SlMike hands ! How are you ? Eeady for 
the march ?" 

Frank met the oddly abrupt advance which had 
been made to him with perfect good humour. 
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" I am glad to be friends with you, Mr. Wardour. 
I wish I was as well seasoned to fatigue as you 
are. 

Wardour burst into a hard, joyless, unnatural 
laugh. 

" Not strong, eh ? You don't look it. The dice 
had better have sent me away and kept you here. 
I never felt in better condition in my life." He 
paused and added, with his eye on Frank, and with 
a strong Emphasis on the words: "We men of 
Kent are made of tough material." 

Frank advanced a step on his side, with a new 
interest in Eichard Wardour. 

" You come from Kent T he said. 

" Yes. From East Kent." He waited a little 
once more, and looked hard at Frank. " Do you 
know that part of the country T he asked. 

" I ought to know something about East Kent,'* 
Frank answered. * " Some dear friends of mine once 
lived there." 

" Friends of yours ?" Wardour repeated. " One 
of the county families, I suppose ?" 

As he put the question he abruptly looked over 
his shoulder. He was standing between Crayford 
and Frank. Crayford, taking no part in the con- 
versation, had been watching him and listening to 
him more and more attentively as that conversa- 
tion went on. Within the last moment or two, 
Wardour had become instinctively conscious of 
this. He resented Crayford's conduct with need- 
less imtabiUty. 
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" Why are you staring at me ?'* he asked. 

" Why are you looking unlike yourself ?** Cray- 
ford answered, quietly. 

Wardour made no reply. He renewed the con- 
versation with Frank. 

"One of the county families?" he resumed. 
" The Witherbys of Yew Grange, I daresay ?" 

"No," said Frank; "but friends of the Witherbys, 
very likely — the Burnhams." 

Desperately as he struggled to maintain it, 
Wardour's self-control failed him. He started 
violently. The clumsily- wound handkerchief fell 
off his hand. Still looking at him attentively, 
Crayford picked it up. 

" There is your handkerchief, Eichard," he said. 
" Strange !*' 

" What is strange T 

"You told us you had hurt yourself with the 
axe " 

"Well?" 

" There is no blood on your handkerchief." 

Wardour snatched the handkerchief out of Cray- 
ford's hand, and, turning away, approached the 
outer door of the hut. " No blood on the hand- 
kerchief," he said to himself. " There may be a 
stain or two when Crayford sees it again." He 
stopped within a few paces of the door and spoke 
to Crajrford. " You recommended me to take leave 
of my brother officers before it was too late," ho 
said. " I am going to follow your advice." 
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The door was opened from the outer side as he 
laid his hand on the lock. 

One of the quartermasters of the " Wanderer " 
entered the hut. 

" Is Captain Helding here, sir V he asked, ad- 
dressing himself to Wardour. 

Wardour pointed to Crayford. 

" The lieutenant will tell you,^^ he said. 

Crayford advanced and questioned the quarter- 
master. 

" What do you want with Captain Helding V he 
asked. 

" I have a report to make, sir. There has been 
an accident on the ice." 

" To one of your men ?" 

" No, sir. To one of our officers." 

Wardour — on the point of going out — ^paused 
when the quartermaster made that reply. For a 
moment he considered with himself. Then he 
walked slowly back to the part of the room in 
which Frank was standing. Crayford, directing 
the quartermaster, pointed to the arched doorway 
in the side of the hut. 

" I am Sony to hear of the accident," he said. 
" You wiU find Captain Helding in that room." 

For the second time, with singular persistency, 
Wardour renewed the conversation with Frank. 

" So you knew the Burnhams ?" he said. " What 
became of Clara when her father died T 

Frank's face flushed angrily on the instant. 
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"Clara?" he repeated. "What authorises you 
to speak of Miss Bumham in that familiar manner ?** 

Wardour seized the opportunity of quarrelling 
with him. 

" What right have you to ask ?" he retorted 
coarsely. 

Frank's blood was up. He forgot his promise 
to Clara to keep their engagement secret — he 
forgot everything but the unbridled insolence of 
Wardour*s language and manner. 

" A right which I insist on your respecting," he 
answered, " The right of being engaged to marry 
her." 

Crayford's steady eyes were still on the watch, 
and Wardour felt them on liim. A little more, 
and Crayford might openly interfere. Even War- 
dour recognised, for once, the necessity of con- 
trolling his temper, cost him what it might. He 
made his apologies, with overstrained politeness, to 
Frank. 

" Impossible to dispute such a right as yours," 
he said. " Perhaps you will excuse me when you 
know that I am one of Miss Burnham's old Mends. 
My father and her father were neighbours. We 
have always met like brother and sister " 

Frank generously stopped the apology there. 

" Say no more," he interposed. " I was in the 
wrong — I lost my temper. Pray forgive me." 

Wardour looked at him with a strange reluctant 
interest while he was speaking. Wardour asked 
au extrc^ordinary tjuestion when be bad done. 
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" Is she very fond of you ?" 

Frank burst out laughing. 

" My dear fellow !" he said, " come to our wed- 
ding, and judge for yourself." 

" Come to your wedding V As he repeated the 
words Wardour stole one glance at Frank, which 
Frank (employed in buckling his knapsack) failed 
to see. Crajrford noticed it — and Crayford's blood 
ran cold. Comparing the words which Wardour 
had spoken to him while they were alone together, 
with the words that had just passed in his presence, 
he could draw but one conclusion. The woman 
whom Wardour had loved and lost was — Clara 
Bumham. The man who had robbed him of her 
was Frank Aldersley. And Wardour had dis- 
covered it in the interval since they had last met. 
"Thank God!" thought Crayford, "the dice have 
parted them. Frank goes with the Expedition; 
and Wardour stays behind with me." 

The reflection had barely occurred to him — 
Frank's thoughtless invitation to Wardour had 
just passed his lips — ^when the canvas screen over 
the doorway was drawn aside. Captain Helding 
and the officers who were to leave with the ex- 
ploring party, returned to the main room on their 
way out. Seeing Crayford, Captain Helding stopped 
to speak to him. 

" I have a casualty to report," said the captain, 
"which diminishes our numbers by one. My 
second lieutenant, who was to have joined the ex- 
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ploring party, has had a fall on the ice. Judging 
by what the quartermaster tells me, I am afiraid 
the poor fellow has broken his leg." 

" I will supply his place," cried a voice at the 
other end of the hut. 

Everybody looked round. The man who had 
spoken was Eichard Wardour. 

Crayford instantly interfered — so vehemently as 
to astonish all who heard him. 

" No !" he said. " Not you, Eichard ! not you 1" 

" Why not T Wardour asked sternly. 

" Why not, indeed ?" added Captain Helding. 
" Wardour is the very man to be useful on a long 
march. He is in perfect health, and he is the best 
shot among us. I was on the point of proposing 
him myself.^' 

Crayford failed to show his customary respect 
for his superior officer. He openly disputed the 
Captain's conclusion. 

"Wardour has no right to volunteer," he re- 
joined. "It has been settled, Captain Helding, 
that chance shall decide who is to go and who is 
to stay." 

" And chance Aos decided it," cried Wardour. 
" Do you think we are going to cast the dice again, 
and give an officer of the 'Sea-Mew^ a chance of 
replacing an officer of the 'Wanderer X There is 
a vacancy in our party, not in yours ; and we claim 
the right of filling it as we please. I volunteer, 
and my captain backs me. Whose authority is to 
keep me here after that V 
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" Gently, Wardour," said Captain Helding. " A 
man who is in the right can afford -to speak with 
moderation." He turned to Crayford. " You must 
admit yourself," he continued, " that Wardour is 
right this time. The missing man belongs to my 
command, and in common justice one of my ofl&cers 
ought to supply his place." 

It was impossible to dispute the matter further. 
The dullest man present could see that the captain's 
reply was unanswerable. In sheer despair, Crayford 
took Frank's arm and led him aside a few steps. 
The last chance left of parting the two men was 
the chance of appealing to Frank. 

" My dear boy," he began, " I want to say one 
friendly word to you on the subject of your health. 
I have already, if you remember, expressed my 
doubts whether you are strong enough to make 
one of an exploring party. " I feel those doubts 
more strongly than ever at this moment. WiU 
you take the advice of a friend who wishes you 
weU r 

Wardour had followed Crayford. Wardour 
roughly interposed before Frank could reply. 

" Let him alone 1" 

Crayford paid no heed to the interruption. He 
was too earnestly bent on withdrawing Frank from 
the Expedition to notice anything that was said or 
done by the persons about him. 

" Don't, pray don't, risk hardships which you are 
unfit to bear !" he went on entreatingly. " Your 
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place can be easily filled. Change your mind, 
Frank. Stay here with me." 

Again Wardour interfered. Again he called out, 
" Leave him alone !" more roughly than ever. Still 
deaf and blind to every consideration but one, 
Crayford pressed his entreaties on Frank. 

" You owned yourself just now that you were 
not well seasoned to fatigue/* he persisted. " You 
feel (you musf feel) how weak that last illness has 
left you ? Your know (I am sure you know) how 
unfit you are to brave exposure to cold and long 
marches over the snow." 

Irritated beyond endurance by Crayford^s obsti- 
nacy — seeing, or thinking he saw, signs of yielding 
in Frank's face — ^Wardour so far forgot himself as 
to seize Crayford by the arm, and attempt to drag 
him away from Frank. Crayford turned and looked 
at him. 

" Richard," he said, very quietly, " you are not 
yourself. I pity you. Drop your hand." 

Wardour relaxed his hold with something of the 
sullen submission of a wild animal to its keeper. 
The momentary silence which followed gave Frank 
an opportunity of speaking at last. 

" I am gratefully sensible, Crayford," he b^an, 
" of the interest which you take in me " 

" And you will follow my ad\4ce ?" Crayford in- 
terposed eagerly. 

"My mind is made up, old friend," Frank an- 
swered, firmly and sadly. " Forgive me for disap-* 
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pointing you. I am appointed to the Expedition. 
With the Expedition I go." He moved nearer to 
Wardonr. In his innocence of all suspicion, he 
clapped Wardour heartily on the shoulder. " When 
I feel the fatigue," said poor simple Frank, " you 
will help me, comrade — ^won't you? Come along!" 

Wardour snatched his gun out of the hands of 
the sailor who was carrying it for him. His dark 
face became suddenly irradiated with a terrible joy. 

"Come!" he said. "Over the snow and over 
the ice ! Come ! where no human footsteps have 
ever trodden and where no human trace is ever 
left." 

Blindly, instinctively, Crayford made an eflfort 
to part them. His brother ofl&cers, standing near, 
pulled him back. They looked at each other 
anxiously. The merciless cold, striking its victims 
in various ways, had struck in some instances at 
their reason first. Everybody loved Crayford. Was 
he, too, going on the dark way that others had 
taken before him ? They forced him to seat him- 
self on one of the lockers. " Steady, old fellow !" 
they said kindly — "steady!" Crayford yielded, 
writhing inwardly under the sense of his own 
helplessness. What in God's name could he do ? 
Could he denounce Wardour to Captain Holding 
on bare suspicion — ^without so much as the shadow 
of a proof to justify what he said ? The captain 
would decline to insult one of his ofl&cers by even 
mentioning the monstrous accusation to him. The 
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captain would conclude, as others had already 
concluded, that Ciayford's mind was giving way 
under stress of cold and privation. No hope — 
literally, no hope now but in the numbers of the 
expedition. Officers and men, they all liked Frank. 
As long as they could stir hand or foot they would 
help him on the way — they would see that no 
harm came to him. 

The word of command was given ; the door was 
thrown open ; the hut emptied rapidly. Over the 
merciless white snow— under the merciless black 
sky — the exploring party began to move. The 
sick and helpless men, whose last hope of rescue 
centred in their departing messmates, cheered 
faintly. Some few whose days were numbered 
sobbed and cried like women. Frank's voice fal- 
tered as he turned back at the door to say his last 
words to the friend who had been a father to him. 

" God bless you, Crayford !" 

Crayford broke away from the officers near him, 
and, hurrying forward, seized Frank by both hands. 
Crayford held him as if he would never let him go. 

" God preserve you, Frank ! I would give all I 
have in the world to be with you. Good-bye ! 
Good-bye !" 

Frank waved his hand — dashed away the tears 
that were gathering in his eyes — and hurried out. 
Crayford called after him, the last, the only, warn- 
ing that he could give : 

6 
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"While you can stand, keep with the main 
body, Frank !" 

Wardour, waiting till the last — ^Wardour, follow- 
ing Frank through the snow-drift — stopped, 
stepped back, and answered Crayford at the door : 

" While he can stand, he keeps with Me/' 



THIKD SCENE. 

THE ICEBERG. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Alone ! alone on the Frozen Deep ! 

The Arctic sun is rising dimly in the dreary 
sky. The beams of the cold northern moon, 
mingling strangely with the dawning light, clothe 
the snowy plains in hues of livid grey. An ice- 
field on the far horizon is moving slowly south- 
ward in the spectral light. Nearer, a stream of 
open water rolls its slow black waves past the 
edges of the ice. Nearer stiU, following the drift, 
an iceberg rears its crags and pinnacles to the 
sky; here, glittering in the moonbeams; there, 
looming dim and ghostlike in the ashy light. 

Midway on the long sweep of the lower slope 
of the iceberg, what objects rise and break the 
desolate monotony of the scene ? In this awful 
solitude can signs appear which tell of human 
life? Yes! The black outline of a boat just 
shows itself, hauled up on the berg. In an ice- 
cavern behind the boat, the last red embers. of a 

6—2 
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dying fire flicker from time to time over the figures 
of two men. One is seated, resting his back 
against the side of the cavern. The other lies 
prostrate with his head on his comrade's knee. 
The first of these men is awake, and thinking. The 
second reclines, with his still white face turned up 
to the sky — sleeping or dead. Days and days 
since, these two have fallen behind on the march 
of the Expedition of Relief. Days and days since, 
these two have been given up by their weary and 
failing companions as doomed and lost. He who 
sits thinking is Richard Wardour. He who lies 
sleeping or dead is Frank Aldersley. 

The iceberg drifts slowly: over the black water: 
through the ashy light. Minute by minute the 
dying fire sinks. Minute by minute the deathly 
cold creeps nearer and nearer to the lost men. 

Richard Wardour rouses himself from his 
thoughts, looks at the still white face beneath him, 
and places his hand on Frank's heart. It still 
beats feebly. Give him his share of the food and 
fuel still stored in the boat, and Frank may live 
through it Leave him neglected where he lies ; 
and his death is a question of hours, perhaps 
minutes — ^who knows ? 

Richard Wardour lifts the sleeper's head and 
rests it against the cavern side. He goes to the 
boat and returns with a billet of wood. He stoops 
to place the wood on the fire, and stops. Frank is 
dreaming, and murmuring in his dream. A woman's 
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name passes his lips. Frank is in England again 
—at the ball— whispering to Clara the confession 
of his love. 

Over Eichard Wardour's face there passes the 
shadow of a deadly thought. He rises from the 
fire ; he takes the wood back to the boat. His iron 
strength is shaken, but it still holds out. They are 
drifting nearer and nearer to the open sea. He can 
launch the boat without help; he can take the 
food and the fuel with him. The sleeper on the 
iceberg is the man who h^ robbed him of Clara— 
who has' wrecked the hope and the happiness of 
his life. Leave the man in his sleep, and let him 
die! 

So the tempter whispers. Eichard Wardour tries 
his strength on the boat. It moves ; he has got it 
under control He stc^s, and looks round. Beyond 
him is the open sea. Beneath him is the man who 
has robbed him of Clara. The shadow of the deadly 
thought grows and darkens over his face. He waits 
with his hands on the boat — ^waits and thinks. 

The iceberg drifts slowly : over the black water : 
through the ashy light. Minute by minute the 
dying fire sinks. Minute by minute the deathly 
cold creeps nearer to the sleeping man. And still 
Eichard Wardour waits — ^waits and thinks. 



FOURTH SCENE. 

THE GARDEN. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

The spring has come. The air of the April night 
just lifts the leaves of the sleeping flowers. The 
moon is queen in the cloudless and starless sky. 
The stillness of the midnight hour is abroad, over 
land and over sea. 

In a villa on the westward shore of the Isle of 
Wight, the glass doors which lead from the draw- 
ing-room to the garden are yet open. The shaded 
lamp yet burns on the table. A lady sits by the 
lamp, reading. From time to time she looks out 
into the garden, and sees the white-robed figure of 
a young girl pacing slowly to and fro in the soft 
brightness of the moonlight on the lawn. Sorrow 
and suspense have set their mark on the lady. 
No. xivl only, but friends who toerly atauil 
her, agree now that she looks worn and aged. The 
more merciful judgment of others remarks, with 
equal truth, that her eyes, her hair, her simple 
grace and grandeur of movement have lost but 
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little of their olden channs. The truth lies, as 
usual, between the two extremes. In spite of 
sorrow and suffering, Mrs. Crayford is the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Crayford stilL 

The delicious silence of the hour is softly dis- 
turbed by the voice of the younger lady in the 
garden. 

" Go to the piano, Lucy. It is a night for music. 
Play something that is worthy of the night." 

Mrs. Crayford looks round at the clock on the 
mantlepiece. 

" My dear Clara, it is past twelve ! Eemember 
what the doctor told you. You ought to have 
been in bed an hour ago.'' 

"Half an hour, Lucy — give me half an hour 
more ! Look at the moonlight on the sea. Is it 
possible to go to bed on such a night as this ? Play 
something, Lucy — something spiritual and divine." 

Earnestly pleading with lier Mend, Clara ad- 
vances towards the window. She too has suffered 
under the wasting influences of suspense. Her 
face has lost its youthful jfreshness; no delicate 
flush of colour rises on it when she speaks. The 
soft grey eyes which won Frank's heart in the by- 
gone time are sadly altered now. In repose they 
have a dimmed and wearied look. In action they 
are wild and restless, like eyes suddenly wakened 
from startling dreams. Robed in white, her soft 
brown hair hangijig loosely over her shoulders* 
there is something weird and ghostlike in the girl, 
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as she moves nearer and nearer to the window in 
the full light of the moon — ^pleading for music that 
shall be worthy of the mystery and the beauty of 
the night. 

" Will you come in here if I play to you T Mrs. 
Crayford asks. " It is a risk, my love, to be out 
in the night air." 

" No ! no ! I like it. Play — ^while I am out 
here, looking at the sea. It quiets me ; it comforts 
me ; it does me good." 

She glides back, ghostlike, over the lawn. Mrs. 
Crayford rises and puts down the volimie that she 
has been reading. It is a record of explorations 
in the Arctic seas. The time has gone by when 
the two lonely women could take an interest in 
subjects not connected with their own anxieties- 
Now, when hope is fast failing them — now, when 
their last news of the " Wanderer " and the " Sea- 
Mew" is news that is more than two years old — 
they can read of nothing, they can think of nothing, 
but dangers and discoveries, losses and rescues, in 
the terrible Polar seas. 

Unwillingly, Mrs. Crayford puts her book aside 
and goes to the piano — ^Mozart's " Air in A, with 
Variations," lies open on the instrument. One 
after another she plays the lovely melodies, so 
simply, so purely beautiful, of that unpretending 
and imrivalled work. At the close of the ninth 
variation (Clara's favourite) she pauses, and turns 
towards the garden. 
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" Shall I stop there T she asks. 

There is no answer. Has Clara wandered away 
out of hearing of the music that she loves — ^the 
music that harmonises so subtly with the tender 
beauty of the night ? Mrs. Crayford rises and ad- 
vances to the window. 

No ! there is the white figure standing alone on 
the slope of the lawn — the head turned away from 
the house ; the face looking out over the calm sea, 
whose gently rippling waters end in the dim line 
on the horizon, which is the line of the Hampshire 
coast. 

Mrs. Crayford advances as far as the path before 
the window and calls to her. 

" Clara !" 

Again there is no answer. The white figure 
still stands immovably in its place. 

With signs of distress in her face, but with no 
appearance of alarm, Mrs. Crayford returns to the 
room. Her own sad experience tells her what has 
happened. She summons the servants, and directs 
them to wait in the drawing-room until she calls 
to them. This done, she returns to the garden, 
and approaches the mysterious figure on the lawn. 

Dead to the outer world, as if she lay already in 
her grave — ^insensible to touch, insensible to sound, 
motionless as stone, cold as stone — Clara stands on 
the moonlit lawn, facing the seaward view. Mrs. 
Crayford waits at her side, patiently watching for 
the change which she knows is to come. " Cata- 
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lepsy," as some call it — "hysteria," as others say — 
this alone is certain, the same interval always 
passes ; the same change always appears. 

It comes now. Not a change in her eyes ; they 
still remain wide open, fixed, and glassy. The 
first movement is a movement of her hands. They 
rise slowly from her side, and waver in the air like 
the hands of a person groping in the dark. An- 
other interval — and the movement spreads to her 
lips ; they part and tremble. A few minutes more^ 
and words begin* to drop, one by one, from those 
parted lips — ^words spoken in a lost vacant tone, 
as if she is talking in her sleep. 

Mrs. Crayford looks back at the house. Sad 
experience makes her suspicions of the servants' 
curiosity. Sad experience has long since warned 
her that the servants are not to be trusted within 
hearing of the wild words which Clara speaks in 
the trance. Has any one of them ventured into 
the garden ? No. They are out of hearing at the 
window, waiting for the signal which tells them 
that their help is needed. 

Turmng towards Clara once more, Mrs. Crayford 
hears the vacantly-uttered words falling faster and 
faster from her Hps. 

" Frank ! Frank ! Frank ! Don't drop behind — 
don't trust Kichard Wardour. While you can 
stand, keep with the other men, Frank !" 

(The farewell warning of Crayford in the soli- 
tudes of the Frozen Deep, repeated by Clara in the 
garden of her English home !) 
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A moment of silence follows, and in that mo- 
ment the vision has changed. She sees him on 
the iceberg now, at the mercy of the bitterest 
enemy he has on earth. She sees him drifting : 
over the black water : through the ashy light. 

" Wake, Frank ! wake and defend yourself ! 
Eichard Wardour knows that I love you. Eichard 
Wardour's vengeance will take your life ! Wake, 
Frank — wake ! You are drifting to your death !" 
A low groan of horror bursts from her, sinister and 
terrible to hear. " Drifting ! drifting !" she whis- 
pers to herself ; " drifting to his death V 

Her glassy eyes suddenly soften, then close. A 
long shudder runs through her. A faint flush 
shows itself on the deadly pallor of her face, and 
fades again. Her limbs fail her. She sinks into 
Mrs. Crayford's arms. 

The servants, answering the call for help, carry 
her into the house. They lay her insensible on 
her bed. After an hour or more, her eyes open 
again — this time with the light of life in them — 
open, and rest languidly on her friend sitting by 
the bedside. 

"I have had a dreadful dream,*' she murmurs 
faintly. " Am I ill, Lucy ? I feel so weak." 

Even as she says the words sleep, gentle natural 
sleep, takes her suddenly, as it takes young chil- 
dren weary with their play. Though it is aU over 
now, though no further watching is required, Mrs. 
Crayford still keeps her place by the bedside, too 
anxious and too wakeful to retire to her own room. 
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On other occasions, she is accustomed to dismiss 
from her mind the words which drop from Clara in 
the trance. This time the effort to dismiss them 
is beyond her power. The words haunt her. 
Vainly she recalls to memory all that the doctors 
have said to her in speaking of Clara in the state 
of trance. " What she vaguely dreads for the lost 
man whom she loves, is mingled in her mind with 
what she is constantly reading of trials, dangers, 
and escapes in the Arctic Seas. The most startling 
things that she may say or do are all attributable 
to this cause, and may be explained in this way.' 
So the doctors have spoken ; and, thus far, Mrs. 
Crayford has shared their view. It is only to-night, 
that the girl's words ring in her ear with a strange 
prophetic sound in them. It is only to-night 
that she asks herself: "Is Clara present, in the 
spirit, with our loved and lost ones in the lonely 
North ? Can mortal vision see the dead and living 
in the solitudes of the Frozen Deep X^ 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

The night had passed. 

Far and near, the garden-view looked its gayest 
and brightest in the light of the noonday sun. The 
cheering sounds which tell of life and action were 
audible all round the villa. From the garden of the 
nearest house rose the voices of children at play. 
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Along the road at the back sounded the roll of 
wheels, as carta and carriages passed at intervals. 
Out on the blue sea the distant splash of the pad- 
dles, the distant thump of the engines, told from 
time to time of the passage of steamers, entering 
or leaving the strait between the island and the 
mainland. In the trees the birds sang gaily among 
the rustling leaves. In the house the women-ser- 
vants were laughing over some jest or story that 
cheered them at their work.* It was a lively and 
pleasant time — ^a bright enjoyable day. 

The two ladies were out together, resting on a 
garden seat, after a walk round the grounds. 

They exchanged a few trivial words relating to 
the beauty of the day, and then said no more. 
Possessing the same consciousness of what she had 
seen in the trance which persons in general possess 
of what they have seen in a dream — ^believing in 
the vision as a supernatural revelation — Clara's 
worst forebodings were now, to her mind, realised 
as truths. Her last faint hope of ever seeing Frank 
again was now at an end. Intimate experience of 
her told Mrs. Crayford what was passing in Clara's 
mind, and Warned her that the attempt to reason 
and remonstrate would be little better than a 
voluntary waste of words and time. The disposi- 
tion which she had herself felt, on the previous 
night, to attach a superstitious importance to the 
words that Clara had spoken in the trance had 
vanished with the return of the morning. Best 
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and reflection had quieted her mind, and had re- 
stored the composing influence of her sober sense. 
Sympathising with Clara in all besides, she had 
no sympathy, as they sat together in the pleasant 
sunshine, with Clara's gloomy despair of the future. 
She who could still hope, had nothing to say to 
the sad companion who had done with hope. So 
the quiet minutes succeeded each other, and the 
two friends sat side by side in silence. 
An hour passed — ^and the gate-bell of the villa 

« 

rang. 

They both started — ^they both knew the ring. 
It was the hour when the postman brought their 
newspapers from London. In past days, what 
hundreds -on hundreds of times they had torn off 
the cover which enclosed the newspaper, and 
looked at the same column with the same weary 
mingling of hope and despair ! There to-day — as 
it was yesterday ; as it would be, if they lived, to- 
morrow — there was the servant with Lucy's news- 
paper and Clara's newspaper in his hand ! Would 
both of them do again to-day what both of them 
had done so often in the days that were gone ? 

No ! Mrs. Crayford removed the cover from her 
newspaper as usual Clara laid hje,r newspaper 
aside, unopened, on the garden seat. 

In silence Mrs. Crayford looked where she always 
looked, at the column devoted to the Latest Intel- 
ligence from foreign parts. The instant her eye 
fell on the page she started with a loud cry of joy 
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The newspaper fell from her trembling hand. She 
caught Clara in her arms. " Oh, my darling ! my 
darling ! news of them at last." 

Without answering, without the slightest change 
in look or manner, Clara took the newspaper from 
the ground, and read the top line in the column, 
printed in capital letters. 

The Aectio Expedition. 

She waited, and Jooked at Mrs. Crayford. 

" Can you bear to hear it, Lucy," she asked, " if 
I read it aloud ?" 

Mrs. Crayford was too agitated to answer in 
words. She signed impatiently to Clara to go on. 

Clara read the news which followed the heading 
in capital letters. Thus it ran : 

"The following intelligence from St. John's, 
Newfoundland, has reached us for publication. 
The whaling vessel 'Blythewood* is reported to 
have met with the surviving officers and men of 
the Expedition in Davis Strait. Many are stated 
to be dead, and some axe supposed to be missing. 
The list of the saved, as collected by the people of 
the whaler, is not vouched for ^as being absolutely 
correct, the circumstances having been adverse to 
investigation. The vessel was pressed for time ; 
and the members of the Expedition, all more or less 
suffering firom exhaustion, were not in a position 
to give the necessary assistance to inquiry. Fur- 
ther particulars may be looked for by the next 
mail" 
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The Kst of the survivors followed, beginning 
with the officers in the order of their rank. They 
both read the list together. The first name was 
Captain Helding. The second was Lieutenant 
Crayford. 

There, the wife's joy overpowered her. After a 
pause, she put her arm roxmd Clara's waist, and 
spoke to her. 

"Oh, my love!" she murmured, "are you as 
happy as I am ? Is Frank's name there too ? The 
tears are in my eyes. Eead for me — I can't read 
for myself." 

The answer came, in still sad tones : 

" I have read as far as your husband's name. I 
have no need to read farther." 

Mrs. Crayford dashed the tears from her eyes, 
steadied herself, and looked at the newspaper. 

On the list of the survivors the search was vain. 
Frank's name was not among them. On a second 
list, headed "Dead or Missing," the two first names 
that appeared were : 

Francis Aldersley. 

Richard Wardour. 

In speechless distress and dismay Mrs. Crayford 
looked at Clara. Had she strength enough, in her 
feeble health, to sustain the shock that had fallen 
on her? Yes! She bore it with a strange un- 
natural resignation ; she looked, she spoke, with 
the sad self-possession of despair. 

" I was prepared for it," she said. " I saw them 
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in the spirit last night. Eichard Wardour has dis- 
covered the truth, and Frank has paid the penalty 
with his life — ^and I, I alone, am to blame." She 
shuddered, and put her hand on her heart. " We 
shall not long be parted, Lucy ; I shall go to him. 
He will not return to me." 

Those words were spoken with a calm certainty 
of conviction that was terrible to see. " I have no 
more to say," she added, after a moment, and rose 
to return to the house. Mrs. Crayford caught her 
by the hand, and forced her to take her seat again. 

"Don't look at me, don't speak to me, in that 
horrible manner!" she exclaimed. "Clara, it is un- 
worthy of a reasonable being, it is doubting the 
mercy of God, to say what you have just said. 
Look at the newspaper again. See ! They tell you 
plainly that their information is not to be de- 
pended upon — they warn you to wait for further 
particulars. The very words at the top of the list 
prove how little they know of the truth. * Dead 
or missing!' On their own showing it is quite as 
likely that Frank is missing as that Frank is dead. 
For all you know, the next mail may bring a letter 
from him. Are you listening to me ?" 

" Yes." 

" Can you deny what I say ?" 

"No." 

" ' Yes !' ' No ! ' Is that the way to answer me 
when I am So distressed and so anxious about 
you r 

7 
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" I am sorry I spoke as I did, Lucy. We look 
at some subjects in very diflferent ways. I don't 
dispute, dear, that yours is the reasonable view." 

"You don't dispute?" retorted Mrs. Crayford, 
warmly. "No ! you do what is worse — ^you believe 
in your own opinion — ^you persist in your own 
conclusion— with the newspaper before you ! Do 
you, or do you not, believe the newspaper ?" 

" I believe in what I saw last night." 

" In what you saw last night ! You, an edu- 
cated woman, a clever woman, believing in a vision 
of your own fancy-— a mere dream ! I wonder 
you are not ashamed to acknowledge it !" 

" Call it a dream if you like, Lucy. I have had 
other dreams, at other times, and I have known 
them to be fulfilled." 

" Yes !" said Mrs. Crayford. " For once in a way 
they may have been fulfilled, by chance — and you 
notice it, and remember it, and pin your faith on 
it. Come, Clara, be honest ! What about the oc- 
casions when the chance has been against you, and 
your dreams have not been fulfilled ? You super- 
stitious people are all alike. You conveniently 
forget when your dreams and your presentiments 
prove false. For my sake, dear, if not for your 
own," she continued, in gentler and tenderer tones, 
"try to be more reasonable and more hopeful. 
Don't lose your trust in the future and your trust 
in God. God, who has saved my husband, can 
save Frank. While there is doubt there is hope 
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Doii*t embitter my happiness, Clara ! Try to think 
as I think — if it is only to show that you^ love 
me. 

She put her arm round the girFs neck and kissed 
her. Clara returned the kiss; Clara answered 
sadly and submissively : 

" I do love you, Lucy. I will try." 
Having answered in those terms, she sighed to 
herself, and said no more. It would have been 
plain, only too plain, to far less observant eyes 
than Mrs. Crayford's that no salutary impression 
had been produced on her. She had ceased to 
defend her own way of thinking, she spoke of it 
no more ; but there was the terrible conviction of 
Frank's death at Wardour's hands rooted as firmly 
as ever in her mind ! Discouraged and distressed, 
Mrs. Crayford left her, and walked back towards 
the house. 

CHAPTEE XV. 

At the drawing-room window of the villa there 
appeared a polite little man, with bright intelli- 
gent eyes, and cheerful sociable manners. Neatly 
dressed in professional black, he stood, self-pro- 
claimed, a prosperous country doctor^ — successful 
and popular in a wide circle of patients and friends. 
As Mrs. Crayford approached him, he stepped out 
briskly to meet her on the lawn, with both hands 
extended in courteous and cordial greeting. 

7-2 
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' " My dear madam, accept my heartfelt congratu- 
lations !" cried the doctor. " I have seen the good 
news in the paper ; and I could hardly feel more 
rejoiced than I do now, if I had the honour of 
knowing Lieutenant Crayford personally. We 
mean to celebrate the occasion at home. I said to 
my wife before I came out, * A bottle of the old 
Madeira at dinner to-day, mind ! — ^to drink the 
Lieutenant's health ; God bless him !' And how 
is our interesting patient ? The news is not alto- 
gether what we could wish, so far as she is con- 
cerned. I felt a Uttle anxious, to tell you the 
truth, about the effect of it ; and I have paid my 
visit to-day before the usual time. Not that I take 
a gloomy view of the news myself. No ! There 
is clearly a doubt about the correctness of the in- 
formation, so far as Mr. Aldersley is concerned- 
and that is a point, a great point, in Mr. Aldersley's 
favour. I give him the benefit of the doubt, as 
the lawyers say. Does Miss Bumham give him 
the benefit of the doubt too ? I hardly dare hope 
it, I confess." 

" Miss Bumham has grieved and alarmed me," 
Mrs. Crayford answered. " I was just thinking of 
sending for you, when we met here." 

With those introductory words, she told the 
doctor exactly what had happened ; repeating, not 
only the conversation of that morning between 
Claxa and herself, but also the words which had 
fallen'^&om Clara in the trance of the past night. 
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The doctor listened attentively. Little by little, 
its easy smiling composure vanished from his face 
as Mrs. Crayford went on, and left him completely 
transformed into a grave and thoughtful man. 

" Let us go and look at her/' he said. 

He seated himself by Clara's side, and carefully 
studied her face, with his hand on her pulse. 
There was no sympathy here, between the dreamy 
mystical temperament of the patient and the 
downright practical character of the doctor. Clara 
secretly disliked her medical attendant. She sub- 
mitted impatiently to the close investigation of 
which he made her the object. He questioned 
her, and she answered irritably. Advancing a 
step further (the doctor was not easily discouraged) 
he adverted to the news of the Expedition, and 
took up the tone of remonstrance which had been 
already adopted by Mrs. Crayford. Clara declined 
to discuss the question. She rose with formal 
politeness, and requested permission to return to 
the house. The doctor attempted no further re- 
sistance. " By all means, Miss Bumham," he an- 
swered, resignedly — ^having first cast a look at 
Mrs. Crayford which said plainly, " Stay here with 
me." Clara bowed her acknowledgments in cold 
silence, and left them together. The doctor's 
bright eyes followed the girPs wasted, yet still 
graceful, figure, as it slowly receded from view, 
with an expression of grave anxiety, which Mrs. 
Crayford noticed with grave misgiving on her side. 
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He said nothing until Clara had disappeared under 
the verandah which ran round the garden-side of 
the house. 

" I think you told me," he began, " that Miss 
Bumham has neither father nor mother living T 

"Yes. Miss Bumham is an orphan." 

" Has she any near relatives T 

" No. You may speak to me as her guardian 
and her friend. Are you alarmed aJ)out her ?" 

" I am seriously alarmed. It is only two days 
since I called here last — and I see a marked change 
in her for the worse. Physically and morally a 
change for the worse. Don't needlessly alarm 
yourself ! The case is not, I trust, entirely beyond 
the reach of remedy. The great hope for us is the 
hope that Mr. Aldersley may still be living. In 
that event, I should feel no misgivings about the 
future. Her marriage would make a healthy and 
a happy woman- of her. But, as things are, I own 
I dread that settled conviction in her mind that 
Mr. Aldersley is dead, and that her own death is 
soon to follow. In her present state of health, 
that idea (haunting her, as it certainly will, night 
and day) will have its influence on her body as 
well as on her mind. Unless we can check the 
mischief, her last reserves of strength wiU give 
way. If you wish for other advice by all means 
send for it. You have my opinion." 

" I am quite satisfied with your opinion," Mrs. 
Crayford replied. "It is your advice I want. 
For God's sake tell me what we can do ?" 
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" We can try a complete change," said the doctor. 
" We can remove her at once from this place." 

" She will refuse to leave it," Mrs. Crayford re- 
jomed. " I have more than once proposed a change 
to her — and she always says No." 

The doctor paused for a moment, like a man col- 
lecting his thoughts. 

" I heard something on my way here," he pro- 
ceeded, " which suggests to my mind a method of 
meeting the difi&culty that you have just mentioned. 
Unless I am entirely mistaken. Miss Burnham will 
not say No to the change that I have in view for 
her." 

" What is it ?" asked Mrs. Crayford, eagerly. 

" Pardon me if I ask you a question, on my part, 
before I reply," said the doctor. "Are you for- 
tunate enough to possess any interest at the Ad- 
miralty r 

" Certainly. My father is in the Secretary's 
ofi&ce — and two of the Lords of the Admiralty are 
friends of his." 

" Excellent ! Now I can speak out plainly with 
little fear of disappointing you. After what I have 
said, you will agree with me that the only change 
in Miss Burnham's life which will be of any use 
to her, is a change that will alter the present tone 
of her mind on the subject of Mr. Aldersley. 
Place her in a position to discover — not by re- 
ference to her o^vn distempered fancies and visions, 
but by reference to actual evidence and actual 
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fact — ^whether Mr. Aldersley is, or is not, a living 
man ; and there will be an end of the hysterical 
delusions which now threaten to fatally tmdermine 
her health. Even taking matters at their worst — 
even assuming that Mr. Aldersley has died in the 
Arctic seas — it will be less injurious to her to dis- 
cover this positively, than to leave her mind to 
feed on its own morbid superstitions and specula- 
tions, for weeks and weeks together, while the 
next news from the Expedition is on its way to 
England. In one word, I want you to be in a 
position, before the week is out, to put Miss Bum- 
ham's present convictions to a practical test. 
Suppose you could say to her: — 'We diflfer, my 
dear, about Mr. Francis Aldersley. You declare, 
without the shadow of a reason for it, that he is 
certainly dead, and, worse still, that he has died 
by the act of one of his brother officers. I assert, 
on the authority of the newspaper, that nothing of 
the sort has happened, and that the chances are all 
in favour of his being still a living man. What 
do you say to crossing the Atlantic, and deciding 
which of us is right — ^you or I X Do you think 
Miss Bumham will say No to thit, Mrs. Crayford ? 
If I know anything of human nature, she will seize 
the opportuuity as a means of converting you to a 
belief in the Second Sight." 

" Good heavens, doctor ! do you mean to tell me 
that we are to go out and meet the Arctic Expe- 
dition on its way home V 
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" Admirably guessed, Mrs. Crayford ! That is 
exactly what I mean." 

"But how is it to be done ?" 

" I will tell you immediately. I mentioned — 
didn't I ? — ^that I had heard something on my road 
to this house V 

" Yes ?" 

" Well, I met an old friend at my own gate, who 
walked with me a part of the way here. Last 
night my friend dined with' the Admiral at Ports- 
mouth. Among the guests, there was a member 
of the Ministry, who had brought the news about 
the Expedition with him from London. This gen- 
tleman told the company there was very little 
doubt that the Admiralty would immediately send 
out a steam-vessel, to meet the rescued men on 
the shores of America, and bring them home. 
Wait a little, Mrs. Crayford ! Nobody knows, as 
yet, under what rules and regulations the vessel 
will sail. Under somewhat similar circumstances, 
privileged people hive been received as passengers, 
or rather as guests, in Her Majesty's ships — and 
what has been conceded on former occasions may, 
by bare possibility, be conceded now. I can say no 
more. If you are not afraid of the voyage for 
yourself, I am not afraid of it (nay, I am all in 
favour of it on medical grounds) for my patient. 
What do you say ? Will you write to your father, 
and ask him to try what his interest will do with 
his friends at the Admiralty V 

Mrs. Crayford Tose excitedly to her feet. 
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"Write!" she exclaimed. "I will do better 
than write. The journey to London is no great 
matter — and my housekeeper here is to be trusted 
to take care of Clara in my absence. I will see 
my father to-night ! He shall make good use of 
his interest at the Admiralty — ^you may rely on 
that. Oh, my dear doctor, what a prospect it is ! 
My husband ! Clara ! What a discovery you 
have made — what a treasure you are ! How can I 
thank you T 

" Compose yourself, my dear madam. Don't 
make too sure of success. We may consider Miss 
Bumham's objections as disposed of beforehand. 
But suppose the Lords of the Admiralty say No T 

"In that case I shall be in London, doctor; 
and I shall go to them myself. Lords are only 
men — and men are not in the habit of saying No 
to me 'i 

So they parted. 

In a week from that day Her Majesty's ship 
Amazon sailed for North America. Certain 
privileged persons, specially interested in the 
Arctic voyagers,'^were permitted to occupy the 
empty state-rooms on board. On the list of these 
favoured guests of the ship were the names of two 
ladies — Mrs. Crayford and Miss Bxirnham. 



FIFTH SCENE. 

THE BOAT-HOUSE. 

CHAPTEE XVI. 

Once more the open sea — the sea whose waters 
break on the shores of Newfoundland ! An English 
steamship lies at anchor in the offing. The 
vessel is plainly visible through the open door- 
way of a large boat-house on the shore ; one of 
the buildings attached to a fishing-station on the 
coast of the island. 

The only person in the boat-house at this 
moment, is a man in the dress of a sailor. He is 
seated on a chest, with a piece of cord in his 
hand, looking out idly at the sea. On the rough 
carpenter's table near him lies a strange object to 
be left in such a place — a woman's veil. 

What is the vessel lying at anchor in the 
offing ? 

The vessel is the Amazon — despatched from 
England to receive the surviving officers and men 
of the Arctic Expedition. The meeting has been 
successfully effected, on the shores of North 
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America, three days since. But the homeward 
voyage has been delayed by a storm which has driven 
the ship out of her course. Taking advantage, on the 
third day, of the first returning calm, the com- 
mander of the AwjOLzon has anchored off the coast 
of Newfoundland, and has sent ashore to increase 
his supplies of water before he sails for England. 
The weary passengers have landed for a few hours, 
to refresh themselves after the discomforts of the 
tempest. Among them are the two ladies. The 
veil left on the table in the boat-house is Clara's 
veil. 

And who is the man sitting on the chest, with 
the cord in his hand, looking out idly at the sea ? 
The man is the only cheerful person in the ship's 
company. In other words — John Want. 

Still reposing on the chest, our friend who never 
grumbles, is surprised by the sudden appearance of 
a sailor at the boat-house door. 

" Look sharp with your work, there, John Want !" 
says the sailor ; " Lieutenant Crayford is just com- 
ing to look after you." 

With this warning the messenger disappears 
again. John Want rises with a groan— turns the 
chest up on one end — and begins to fasten the cord 
round it. The ship's cook is not a man to look 
back on his rescue with the feeling of unmitigated 
satisfaction which animates his companions in 
trouble. On the contrary, he is ungratefully dis- 
posed to regret the North Pole. 
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'' If I had only known" — ^thus runs the train of 
thought in the mind of John Want — " if I had only 
known, before I was rescued, that I was to be 
brought to this place, I believe I should have pre- 
ferred staying at the North Pole. I was very 
happy keeping up everybody's spirits at the North 
Pole. Taking one thing with another, I think I 
must .have been very comfortable at the North 
Pole — ^if I had only known it. Another man in my 
place might be inclined to say that this New- 
foundland boat-house was rather a sloppy, slimy, 
draughty, fishy sort of a habitation to take shelter 
in. Another man might object to perpetual New- 
foundland fogs, perpetual Newfoundland codfish, 
and perpetual Newfoundland dogs. We had some 
very nice bears at the North Pole. Never mind! 
it's all one to me — ^7 don't grumble." 

" Have you done cording that box ?" 

This time the voice is a voice of authority — ^the 
man at the doorway is Lieutenant Crayford him- 
self. John Want answers his officer in his own 
cheerful way. 

" I've done it as well as I can, sir — ^but the damp 
of this place is beginning to tell upon our very 
ropes. I say nothing about our lungs — I only say 
our ropes." 

Crayford answers sharply. He seems to have 
lost his former relish for the humour of John Want. 

" Pooh ! To look at your wry face, one would 
think that our rescue from the Arctic regions was 
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a downright misfortune. You deserve to be sent 
back again." 

" I could be just as cheerful as ever, sir, if I was 
sent back again. I hope I'm thankful; but I don't 
like to hear the North Pole run down in such a 
fishy place as this. It was very dry and snowy 
at the North Pole — and it's very damp and sandy 
here. Do you never miss your bone soup, sir ? I 
do. It mightn't have been strong ; but it was very 
hot ; and the cold seemed to give it a kind of a 
meaty flavour as it went down. Was it you that 
was a-coughing so long, last night, sir ? I don't 
presimie to say anything against the air of these 
latitudes — but I should be glad to know it wasn't 
you that was a-coughing so hollow. Would you 
be so obliging as just to feel the state of these ropes 
with the ends of your fingers, sir ? You can dry 
them afterwards on the back of my jacket." 

" You ought to have a stick laid on the back of 
your jacket. Take that box down to the boat 
directly. You croaking vagabond! You would 
have grumbled in the Garden of Eden." 

The philosopher of the Expedition was not a 
man to be silenced by referring him to the Garden 
of Eden. Paradise itself was not perfect to John 
Want. 

" I hope I could be cheerful anywhere, sir," said 
the ship's cook. " But you mark my words — there 
must have been a deal of troublesome work with 
the flower-beds in the Garden of Eden." 
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Having entered that unanswerable protest, John 
Want shouldered the box, and drifted drearily out 
of the boat-house. 

Left by himself, Crayford looked at his watch, 
and called to a sailor outside. 

" Where are the ladies ?" he asked. 

"Mrs. Crayford is coming this way, sir. She 
was just behind you when you came in." . 

" Is Miss Bumham with her V 

" No, sir ; Miss Bumham is down on the beach 
with the passengers. I heard the young lady ask- 
ing after you, sir." 

"Asking after me T Crayford considered with 
himself, as he repeated the words. He added, in 
lower and graver tones, " You had better tell Miss 
Bumham you have seen me here." 

The man made his salute and went out. Cray- 
ford took a turn in the boat-house. 

Eescued firom death in the Arctic wastes, and 
reunited to a beautiful wife, the lieutenant looked, 
nevertheless, xmaccountaT)ly anxious and depressed. 
What could he be thinking of ? He was thinking 
of Clara. 

On the first day when the rescued men were re- 
ceived on board the " Amazon," Clara had embar- 
rassed and distressed, not Crayford only, but the 
other oflBcers of the Expedition as well, by the 
manner in which she questioned them on the sub- 
ject of Francis Aldersley and Eichard Wardour. 
She had shown no signs of dismay or despair when 
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she heard that no news had been received of the 
two missing men. She had even smiled sadly to 
herself, when Crayford (out of compassionate re- 
gard for her, declared that he and his comrades had 
not given up the hope of seeing Frank and Ward- 
our yet. It was only when the lieutenant had ex- 
pressed himself in those terms — and when he had 
apparently succeeded in dismissing the painful 
subject— ^that Clara hadr startled every one present 
I^ Lo^cmg ttat sh. had »,»e«2« to »y m 
relation to Bichard "and Frank, which had not been 
said yet. Though she spoke guardedly, her next 
words revealed suspicions of foul play lurking in 
her mind — exactly reflecting similar suspicions 
lurking in Crayford's mind-which so distressed 
the lieutenant, and so surprised his comrades, as 
to render them quite incapable of answering her. 
The warnings of the storm which shortly after- 
wards broke over the vessel, were then visible in 
sea and sky. Crayford made them his excuse for 
abruptly leaving the cabin in which the conversa- 
tion had taken place. His brother officers, profit- 
ing by his example, pleaded their duties on deck, 
and followed him out. 

On the next day, and the next, the tempest still 
raged, and the passengers were not able to leave 
their state-rooms. But now, when the weather 
had moderated and the ship had anchored — now, 
when officers and passengers alike were on shore, 
with leisure time at their disposal— Clara had op- 
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portimities of returning to the subject of the lost 
men, and of asking questions in relation to them, 
which would make it impossible for Crayford to 
plead an excuse for not answering her. How was 
he to meet those questions ? How could he still 
keep her in ignorance of the truth ? 

These were the reflections which now troubled 
Crayford, and which presented him, after his 
rescue, in the strangely inappropriate character of 
a depressed and anxious man. His brother officers, 
as he well knew, looked to him to take the chief 
responibility. If he declined to accept it, he 
would instantly confirm the horrible suspicion in 
Clara's mind. The emergency must be met ; but 
how to meet il — at once honourably and mercifully 
— was more than Crayford could tell. He was 
stUl lost in his owti gloomy thoughts, when his 
wife entered the boat-house. Turning to look at 
her, he saw liis own perturbations and anxieties 
plainly reflected in Mrs. Crayford's face. 

" Have you seen anything of Clara T he asked. 
" Is she stiU on the beach V 

" She is following me to this place," Mrs. Cray- 
ford replied. " I have been speaking to her this 
morning. She is just as resolute as ever to insist 
on your telling her of the circumstances under 
which Frank is missing. As things are, you have 
no alternative but to answer her." 

" Help me to answer her, Lucy. Tell me, before 
she comes in, how this horrible suspicion first took 

8 
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possession of her. All she could possibly have 
known, when we left England, was that the two 
men were appointed to separate ships. What 
could have led her to suspect that they had come 
together ?" 

" She was firmly persuaded, William, that they 
would come together, when the Expedition left 
England. And she had read in books of Arctic 
travel, of men left behind by their comrades on the 
march, and^of men adrift on icebergs. With her 
mind full of these images and forebodings, she saw 
Frank and Wardour (or dreamed of them) in one 
of her attacks of trance. I was by her side-^-I 
heard what she said at the time. She warned 
Frank that Wardour had discovered the truth. 
She called out to him, ' While you can stand, keep 
with the other men, Frank ! ' " 

" Good God !" cried Crayford ; " I warned him 
myself, almost in tho^e very words, the last time I 
saw him." 

" Don't acknowledge it, William ! Keep her in 
ignorance of what you have just told me ; she will 
not take it for what it is — ^a startling coincidence, 
and nothing more. She will accept it as positive 
confirmation of the faith, the miserable superstitious 
faith, that is in her. So long as you don't actually 
know that Frank is dead, and that he has died by 
Wardour*s hand, deny what she says — ^mislead her 
for her own sake — dispute all her conclusions as I 
dispute them. Help me to raise her to the better 
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and nobler belief in the mercy of God !" She 
stopped and looked round nervously at the door- 
way. " Hush !*' she whispered ; " do as I have 
told you. Clara is here." 



CHAPTEE XVIL 

Claea stopped at the doorway, looking backwards 
and forwards distrustfully between the husband 
and wife. Entering the boat-house, and approach- 
ing Crayford, she took his arm and led him away 
a few steps from the place in which Mrs. Cray- 
ford was standing. 

" There is no storm now, and there are no duties 
to be done on board the ship," she said, with a faint 
sad smile which it wrung Crayford's heart to see. 
" You are Lucy's husband, and you have an interest 
in me for Lucy's sake. Don't shrink on that ac- 
count from giving me pain : I can bear pain. 
Friend and brother, will you believe that I have 
courage enough to hear the worst ? Will you 
promise not to deceive me about Frank ?" 

The gentle resignation in her voice, the sad 
pleading in her look, shook Crayford's seK-posses- 
sion at the outset. He answered her in the worst 
possible manner— he answered evasively. 

" My dear Clara," he said, " what have I done 
that you should suspect me of deceiving you ?" 

She looked him searchingly in the face — ^then 
glanced with renewed distrust at Mrs. Crayford 
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There was a moment of silence. Before any of 
the three could speak again, they were interrupted 
by the appearance of one of Crayford's brother 
of&cers, followed by two sailors carrying a hamper 
between them. Crayford instantly dropped Clara's 
arm, and seized the welcome opportunity of speak- 
ing of other things. 

"Any instructions from the ship, Steventon?'* 
he asked, approaching the ofl&cer. 

"Verbal instructions only," Steventon replied. 
" The ship will sail with the flood tide. We shall 
fire ^ gun to collect the people, and send another 
boat ashore. In the meantime here are some re- 
freshments for the passengers. The vessel is in a 
state of confusion ; the ladies will eat their lunch 
more comfortably here." 

Hearing this, Mrs. Crayford took Iter opportimity 
of silencing Clara next. 

" Come, my dear," she said, " let us lay the cloth 
and put the lunch on the table before the gentle- 
men come in." 

Clara was too seriously bent on attaining the 
object which she had in view, to be silenced in that 
way. " I will help you directly," she answered — 
then crossed the room and addressed herself to the 
officer whose name was Steventon. 

" Can you spare me a few minutes V she asked. 
" I have, something to say to you." 

" I am entirely at your service. Miss Burnham." 

Answering in those words, Steventon dismissed 
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the two sailors. Mrs. Crayford looked anxiously 
at her husband. Crayford whispered to her, "Don't 
be alarmed about Steventon. I have cautioned 
him ; I believe he is to be depended on." 

Clara beckoned to Crayford to return to her. 

" I will not keep you long," she said ; " I will 
promise not to distress Mr. Steventon. Young as 
I am, you shall both find that I am capable of self- 
control. I won't ask you to go back to the story 
of your past sufferings; I only want to be sure 
that I am right about one thing — I mean about 
what happened at the time when the exploring 
party was despatched in search of help. As I 
understand it, you cast lots among yourselves who 
was to go with the party, and who was to remain 
behind. Frank cast the lot to go." She paused, 
shuddering. "And Eichard Wardour," she went 
on, " cast the lot to remain behind. On your hon- 
our, as officers and gentlemen, is this the truth ?" 

" On my honour," Crayford answered, " it is the 
truth." 

" On my honour," Steventon repeated, "it is the 
truth." 

She looked at them, carefully considering her 
next words before she spoke again. 

" You both drew the lot to stay in the huts," 
she said, addressing Crayford and Steventon, "and 
you are both here. Eichard Wardour drew the 
lot to stay, and Eichard "Wardour is not here. 
How does his name come to be with Frank's on 
the list of the missing ?" . 
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The question was a dangerous one to answer. 
Steventon left it to Crayford to reply. Once again 
he answered evasively. 

" It doesn't follow, my dear," he said, " that the 
two men were missing together, because their 
names happen to come together on the list." 

Clara instantly drew the inevitable conclusion 
from that ill-considered reply. 

" Frank is missing from the party of relief," she 
said. "Am I to understand that Wardour is 
missing from the huts T 

Both Crayford and Steventon hesitated. Mrs. 
Crayford cast an indignant look at them, and told 
the necessary lie without a moment's hesitation ! 

" Yes !" she said. " Wardour is missing from 
the huts." 

Quickly as she had spoken, she had still spoken 
too late. Clara had noticed the momentary hesita- 
tion on the part of the two ofi&cers. She turned 
to Steventon. 

"I trust to your honour," she said quietly. "Am 
I right, or wrong, in believing that Mrs. Crayford 
is mistaken ?" 

She had addressed herself to the right man 
of the two. Steventon had no wife present to 
exercise authority over him. Steventon, put on 
his honour and fairly forced to say something, 
owned the truth.. Wardour had replaced 
an officer whom accident had disabled from 
accompanying the party of relief ; and Wardour 
and Frank were missing together. 
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Clara looked at Mrs. Crayford. 
" You hear T she said. " It is you who are 
mistaken; not I. What you call 'accident' — 
what I call ' fate' — ^brought Richard Wardour and 
Frank together as members of the same Expedi- 
tion after all." Without waiting for a reply, she 
again turned to Steventon, and surprised him by 
changing the painful subject of the conversation of 
her own accord. 

" Have you been in the Highlands of Scotland ?* 
she asked. 

" I have never been in the Highlands," Steven- 
ton replied. 

" Have you ever read, in books about the High- 
lands, of such a thing as * The Second Sight?'" 
" Yes." 

" Do you believe in the Second Sight ?" 
Steventon politely declined to commit himself 
to a direct reply. 

" I don't know what I might have done*if I had 
ever been in the Highlands," he said. " As it is, 
I have had no opportunities of giving the subject 
any serious consideration." 

" I won't put your credulity to the test," Clara 
proceeded. "I won't a^ you to believe any- 
thing more extraordinary than that I had a strange 
dream in England not very long since. My dream 
showed me what you have just acknowledged — 
and more than that. How did the two missing 
men come to be parted from their companions? 
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Were they lost by pure accident? or were they de- 
liberately left behind on the march T 

Crayford made a last vain effort to check her 
enquiries at the point which they had now reached. 

" Neither Steventon nor I were members of the 
party of relief," he said. *' How are we to answer 

you r 

"Your brother officers who were members of 
the. party must have told you what happened," 
Clara rejoined. " I only ask you and Mr. Steven- 
ton to tell me what they told you." 

Mrs, Crayford interposed again — ^with a practi- 
cal suggestion this time. 

" The luncheon is not unpacked yet," she said. 
" Come, Clara ! this is our business, and the time 
is passing." 

" The luncheon can wait a few minutes longer," 
Clara answered. "Bear with my obstinacy," she 
went on, laying her hand caressingly on Crayford's 
shoulder. "Tell me how those two came to be 
separated from the rest. You have always been 
the kindest of friends ; don't begin to be cruel to 
me now !" 

The tone in which she made her entreaty to 
Crayford went straight to the sailor's heart. He 
gave up the hppeless struggle; he let her see a 
glimpse of the truth. 

" On the third day out," he said, "Frank's strength 
failed him. He fell behind the rest from fatigue.*' 

" Surely they waited for him ?" 
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" It was a serious risk to wait for him, my child. 
Their lives, and the lives of the men they had left 
in the huts, depended, in that dreadful climate, on 
their pushing on. But Frank was a favourite. 
They waited half a day to give Frank the chance 
of recovering his strength.^' 

There he stopped. There, the imprudence into 
which his fondness for Clara had led him showed 
itself plainly, and closed his lips. 

It was too late to take refuge in silence. Clara 
was determined on hearing more. 
She questioned Steventon next. 
"Did Frank go on again after the half-day's 
rest T she asked. 

" He tried to go on " 

"AndfaHed?" 
" Yes." 

" What did the men do when he failed ? Did 
they turn cowards ? Did they desert Frank ?" 

She had purposely used language which might 
irritate Steventon into answering her plainly. He 
was a young man ; he fell into the snare that she 
had set for him. 

"Not one among them was a coward, Miss 
Burnham!" he replied, warmly. "You are speak- 
ing cruelly and unjustly of as brave a set of fel- 
lows as ever lived. The strongest man among 
them set the example : he volunteered to stay by 
Frank and to bring him on in the track of the ex- 
ploring party." 
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There Steventon stopped, conscious, on his side, 
that he had said too much. Would she ask him 
who this volunteer was ? No. She went straight 
on to the most embarrassing question that she had 
put yet — referring to the volunteer, as if Steventon 
had already mentioned his name. 

" What made Eichard Wardour so ready to risk 
his life for Frank's sake T she said to Crayford. 
" Did he do it out of friendship for Frank ? Surely 
you can tell me that ? Carry your memory back 
to the days when you were all living in the huts. 
Were Frank and Wardour friends at that time ? 
Did you never hear any angry words pass between 
them r 

There Mrs. Crayford saw her opportunity of 
giving her husband a timely hint. 

"My dear child!" she said. "How can you 
expect him to remember that ? There must have 
been plenty of quan-els among the men, all shut 
up together, and all weary of each other's company, 
no doubt." 

" Plenty of quarrels !" Crayford repeated — " and 
every one of them made up again." 

" And every one of them made up again," Mrs. 
Crayford reiterated, in her turn. " There ! a plainer 
answer than that you can't wish to have. Now 
are you satisfied ? Mr. Steventon, come and lend 
a hand (as you say at sea) with the hamper — Clara 
won't help me. William ! Don't stand there doing 
nothing. This hamper holds a great deal ; we must 
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have a division of labour. Your division shall be 
laying the tablecloth. Don't handle it in that 
clumsy way ! You unfold a tablecloth as if you 
were unfurling a sail. Put the knives on the right, 
and the forks on the left, and the napkin and bread 
between them. Clara ! if you are not hungry in 
this fine air, you ought to be. Come and do your 
duty — come and have some lunch." 

She looked up as she spoke. Clara appeared to 
have yielded at last to the conspiracy to keep her 
in the dark. She had returned slowly to the boat- 
house doorway; and she was standing alone on the 
threshold, looking out. Approaching her to lead 
her to the luncheon-table, Mrs. Crayford could hear 
that she was speaking softly to herseK. She was 
repeating the farewell words which Eichard Ward- 
our had spoken to her at the baU. 

" ' A time may come when I shall forgive you. 
But the man who has robbed me of you shall rue 
the day when you and he first met.' Oh, Frank ! 
Frank! does Eichard still live — ^with your 
blood on his conscience, and my image in his 
heart T 

Her lips suddenly closed. She started, and 
drew back from the doorway, trembling violently. 
Mrs. Crayford looked out at the quiet seaward 
view. 

" Anything there that frightens you, my dear V 
she asked. " I can see nothing — except the boats 
drawn up on the beach." 
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"J can see nothing either, Lucy." 

"And yet, you are trembling as if there was 
something dreadful in the view from this door." 

" There is something dreadful ! I feel it — 
though I see nothing. ' I feel it— nearer and nearer 
in the empty air, darker and darker in the sunny 
light. I don't know what it is. Take me away. 
No. Not out on the beach. I can't pass the door. 
Somewhere else ! somewhere else !" 

Mrs. Crayford looked round her, and noticed a 
second door at the inner end of the boat-house. 
She spoke to her husband. 

" See where that door leads to, William." 

Crayford opened the door.- It led into a deso- 
late enclosure — ^half garden, half yard. Some nets, 
stretched on poles, were hanging up to dry. No 
other objects were visible — not a living creature 
appeared in the place. " It doesn't look very in- 
viting, my dear," said Mrs. Crayford. " I am at 
your service, however. What do you say ?" 

She offered her arm to Clara as she spoke. Clara 
refused it. She took Crayford's arm, and climg to 
him. 

" I'm frightened, dreadfully frightened !" she said 
to him, faintly. " Fot6 keep with me — a woman is 
no protection ; I want to be with you." She looked 
round again at the boat-house doorway. "Oh!'' 
she whispered, " I'm cold all over — I'm frozen with 
fear of this place. Come into the yard ! Come 
into the yard !" 
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" Leave her to me," said Crayford to his wife. 
" I will call you, if she doesn't get better in the 
open air." 

He took her out at once, and closed the yard 
door behind them. 

"Mr. Steventon! do you understand this?" 
asked Mrs. Crayford. " What can she possibly be 
frightened of V 

She put the question, still looking mechanically 
at the door by which lier husband and Clara had 
gone out. Keceiving no reply, she glanced round 
at Steventon. He was standing on the opposite 
side of the luncheon-table, with his eyes fixed at- 
tentively on the view from the main doorway of 
the boat-house. Mrs. Crayford looked where Ste- 
venton was looking. This time, there was some- 
thing visible. She saw the shadow of a human 
figure projected on the stretch of smooth yellow 
sand in front of the boat-house. 

In a moment more, the figure appeared. A man 
came slowly into view, and stopped on the threshold 
of the door. 

CHAPTEE XVIII. 

The man was a sinister and terrible object to look 
at. His eyes glared like the eyes of a wild animal ; 
his head was bare ; his long grey hair was torn and 
tangled ; his miserable garments hung about him 
in rags. He stood in the doorway, a speechless 
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figure of misery and want, staring at the well- 
spread table like a hungry dog. 

Steventon spoke to him. 

" Who are you T 

He answered in a hollow voice : 

" A starving man." 

He advanced a few steps — slowly and painfully, 
as if he was sinking under fatigue. 

" Throw me some bones from the table," he said. 
" Give me my share along with the dogs." 

There was madness as well as hunger in his 
eyes while he spoke those words. Steventon 
placed Mrs. Crayford behind him, so that he might 
be easily able to protect her in case of need, and 
beckoned to two sailors who were passing the door 
of the boat-house at the time. 

" Give the man some bread and meat," he said, 
" and wait near him.^^ 

The outcast seized on the bread and meat with 
lean long-nailed hands that looked like claws. 
After the first mouthful of food he stopped, con- 
sidered vacantly with himself, and broke the bread 
and meat into two portions. One portion he put 
into an old canvas wallet that hung over his 
shoulder. The other he devoured voraciously. 
Steventon questioned him. 
" Where do you come from T 
" From the sea." 
"Wrecked?" 
"Yes." 




tpiHt boiut/rem tMt tiMe,' ht said. ' Givt hu m* tkare ttlotitiidtk 
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Steventon turned to Mrs. Crayford. 

" There may be some truth in the poor wretch's 
story,'' he said. " I heard something of a strange 
boat having been cast on the beach, thirty or forty 
miles higher up the coast. When were you wrecked, 
my man V 

The starving creature looked up from his food, 
and made an effort to collect his thoughts — to 
exert his memory. It was not to be done. He 
gave up the attempt in despair. His language, 
when he ^poke, was as wild as his looks. 

" I can't tell you," he said. " I can't get the 
wash of the sea out of my ears. I can't get the 
shining stars all night, and the burning sun all 
day, out of my brain. When was I wrecked? 
When was I first adrift in the boat ? When did I 
get the tnier in my hand and fight against hunger 
and sleep ? When did the gnawing in my breast, 
and the burning in my head, first begin ? I have 
lost all reckoning of it. I can't think ; I can't 
sleep ; I can't get the wash of the sea out of my 
ears. What are you baiting me with questions 
for ? Let me eat !" 

Even the sailors pitied him. The sailors asked 
leave of their ofl&cer to add a little drink to his 
meaL 

"We've got a drop of grog with us, sir, in a 
bottle. May we give it to him ?" 

" Certainly !" 

He took the bottle fiercely, as he had taken the 
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food — drank a little — stopped — and considered 
with himself again. He held up the bottle to the 
•light, and, marking how much liquor it contained, 
carefully drank half of it only. This done, he put 
the bottle in his wallet along with the food. 

" Are you saving it up for another time ?" said 
Steventon. 

" I*m saving it up," the man answered. " Never 
mind what for.'* 

He looked round the boat-li r:ise as he made that 
reply, and noticed Mrs. Crayford for the first time. 

" A woman among you 1" he said. " Is she Eng- 
lish ? Is she young ? Let me look closer at her." 

He advanced a few steps towards the table. 

" Dont be afraid, Mrs. Crayford," said Steventon. 

*'I'm not afraid," Mrs. Crayford replied. "He 
frightened me at fiirst — he interests me now. Let 
hiTTi speak to me if he wishes it." 

He never spoke. He stood, in dead silence, 
looking long and anxiously at the beautiful Eng- 
lishwoman. 

« Well ?" said Steventon. 

He shook his head sadly, and drew back again 
with a heavy sigh. 

"No !" he said to himself, "that's not lier face. 
No ! not found yet." 

Mr3. Crayford's interest was strongly excised. 
She ventured to speak to him. 

" Who is it you want to find ?" she asked. " Your 
wifer 
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He shook his head again. 

" Who then ? What is she like T 

He answered that question in words. His hoarse* 
hollow voice softened little by little into sorrowful 
and gentle tones. 

" Young," he said ; " with a fair, sad face — with 
kind, tender eyes — with a soft, clear voice. Young, 
and loving, and merciful. I keep her face in my 
mind, though I can keep nothing else. I must 
wander, wander, wander — ^restless, sleepless, home- 
less — till I find her! Over the ice and over the 
snow ; tossing on the sea, tramping over the land ; 
awake all night, awake all day ; wander, wander, 
wander, till I find her !" 

He waved his hand with a gesture of farewell, 
and turned wearily to go out. 

At the same moment Crayford opened the yard 
door. 

" I think you had better come to Clara," he be- 
gan — and checked himself, noticing the stranger. 
" Who is that ?" 

The shipwrecked man, hearing another voice in 
the room, looked round slowly over his shoulder. 
Struck by his appearance, Crayford advanced a 
little nearer to him. Mrs. Crayford spoke to her 
husband as he passed her. 

"It's only a poor mad creature, William," she 
whispered, " shipwrecked and starving." 

" Mad ?" Crayford repeated, approaching nearer 
and nearer to the man. "Am J in my right 

9 
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senses T He suddenly sprang on the outcast, and 
seized him by the throat. "Eichard Wardour!" 
he cried, in a voice of fury. " Alive ! Alive, to 
answer for Frank !" 

The man struggled. Crayford held him. 

"Where is Frank?" he said. "You villain, 
where is Frank T 

The man resisted no longer. He repeated 
vacantly — 

" Villain ? and where is Frank V 

As the name escaped his lips, Clara appeared at 
the open yard door, and hurried into the room. 

" I heard Kichard's name !" she said. " I heard 
Frank's name ! What does it mean ?" 

At the sound of her voice the outcast renewed 
the struggle to free himself, with a sudden frenzy 
of strength which Crayford was not able to resist. 
He broke away before the sailors could come to 
their oflBcer^s assistance. Half way down the 
length of the room he and Clara met one another 
face to face. A new light sparkled in the poor 
wretch's ey%s ; a cry of recognition burst from his 
lips. He flung one hand up wildly in the air. 
"Found!" he shouted, and rushed out to the 
beach before any of the men present could stop 
him. 

Mrs. Crayford put her arms round Clara and 
held her up. She had not made a movement; 
she had not spoken a word. The sight of War- 
dour's face had petrified her. 
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The minutes passed, and there rose a sudden 
bujst of cheering from the sailors on the beach, 
near the spot where the fishermen's boats were 
drawn up. Every man left his work. Every man 
waved his cap in the air. The passengers, near at 
hand, caught the infection of enthusiasm, and joined 
the crew. A moment more, and Eichard Wardour 
appeared again in the doorway, carrying a man in 
his arms. He staggered, breathless with the effort 
that he was making, to the place where Clara 
stood, held up in Mrs. Crayford's arms. 

" Saved, Clara !" he cried. " Saved for y(m /" 

He released the man, and placed him in Clara's 
arms. 

Frank ! Footsore and weary, but living ! Saved 
— saved for her ! " Now, Clara," cried Mrs. Cray- 
ford, " which of us is right ? I, who believed in 
the mercy of God — or you, who believed in a 
dream?" 

She never answered; she clung to Frank in 
speechless ecstasy. She never even looked at the 
man who had preserved him — in the first absorb- 
iiig joy of seeing her lover alive. Step by step, 
slower and slower, Eichard Wardour drew back 
and left them by themselves. 

" I may rest now," he said, faintly. " I may 
sleep at last. The task is done. The struggle is 
over." 

His last reserves of strength had been given to 
Frank. He stopped, he staggered, his hands 

9—2 
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wavered feebly in search of support. But for one 
faithful friend, he would have fallen. Crayford 
caught him. Crayford laid his old comrade gently 
on some sails strewn in a comer, and pillowed 
Wardour's weary head on his own breast. The 
tears streamed over his face. "Eichardl Dear 
Eichard!*' he said. "Eemember — and forgive' 
me. 

Eichard neither heeded nor heard him. His dim 
eyes still looked across the room at Clara and 
Frank. 

" I have made lier happy !" he murmured. " I 
may lay down my weary head now on the mother 
earth that hushes all her children to rest at last. 
Sink, heart ! sink, sink to rest ! Oh, look at them !" 
he said to Crayford, with a burst of grief. " They 
have forgotten me already." 

It was true ! The interest was all with the two 
lovers. Frank was young, and handsome, and 
popular. OiB&cers, passengers, and sailors, they all 
crowded round Frank. They all forgot the martyred 
man who had saved him — the man who was dying 
in Crayford's arms. 

Crayford tried once more to attract his atten- 
tion — to win his recognition while there was yet 
time. 

" Eichard, speak to me ! Speak to your old 
friend:!" 

He looked round; he vacantly repeated Cray- 
ford's last word. 
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" Friend V he said. " My eyes are dim, friend ; 
my mind is dulL I have lost all memories but the 
memory of her. Dead thoughts — all dead thoughts 
but that one ! And yet, you look at me kindly ! 
Why has your face gone down with the wreck of 
all the rest V 

He paused. His face changed; his thoughts 
drifted back from present to past. He looked 
at Crayford vacantly ; lost in the terrible remem- 
brances that were rising in him, as the shadows 
rise with the coming night. 

"Hark ye, friend!'* he whispered. "Never let 
Frank know it. There was a time when the fiend 
within me hungered for his life. I had my hands 
on the boat. I heard the voice of the Tempter 
speaking to me : ' Launch it, and leave him to die !' 
I waited, with my hands on the boat and my eyes 
on the place where he slept. ^Xeave him ! leave 
him !' the Voice whispered. ' Love him !* the lad's 
voice answered, moaning and murmuring in his 
sleep. *Love him, Clara, for helping meV I heard 
the morning wind come up in the silence over the 
great deep. Far and near, I heard the groaning of 
the floating ice, floating, floating, to the clear water 
and the balmy air. And the wicked Voice floated 
away with it — ^away, away, away for ever! 
' Love him ! love him, Clara, for helping me.' 
No wind could float that away. 'Love him, 
Clara' " 

His voice sank into silence ; his head dropped 
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on Crayford's breast. Frank saw it. Frank strug- 
gled up on his bleeding feet, and parted the friendly 
throng round him. Frank had not forgotten the 
man who had saved him. 

" Let me go to him I" he cried. " I must, and 
will, go to him ! Clara, come with me." 

Clara and Steventon supported him between 
them. He fell on his knees at Wardour's side; 
he put his hand on Wardour's bosom. 

"Eichard!" 

The weary eyes opened again. The sinking voice 
was heard feebly once more. 

"Ah ! poor Frank. I didn't forget you, Frank, 
when I came here to beg. I remembered you, 
lying down outside in the shadow of the boats. I 
saved you your share of the food and drink. Too 
weak to get at it now ! A little rest, Frank ! I 
shall soon be strong enough to carry you down to 
the ship." 

The end was near. They aU saw it now. The 
men reverently uncovered their heads in the pre- 
sence of Death. In an agony of despair, Frank ap- 
pealed to the friends round him. 

"Get something to strengthen him, for God*s 
sake ! Oh, men ! men ! I should never have been 
here but for him ! He has given all his strength 
to my weakness ; and now, see how strong I am, 
and how weak "he is ! Clara ! I held by his arm all 
over the ice and snow. He kept watch when I 
was senseless in the open boat, jffia hand dragged 
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me out of the waves, when we were wrecked. 
Speak to him, Clara! speak to him!" His voice 
failed him, and his head dropped on Wardour's 
breast. 

She spoke, as well as her tears would let her. 
" Eichard ! have you forgotten me V 
He rallied at the sound of that beloved 
voice. He looked up at her, as she knelt at his 
head. 

" Forgotten you ?" Still looking at her, he lifted 
his hand with an effort, and laid it on Frank. 
" Should I have been strong enough to save hi/m, 
if I could have forgotten you V He waited a mo- 
ment, and turned his face feebly towards Crayford. 
" Stay 1" he said. " Some one was here and spoke 
to me." A faint light of recognition glimmered in 
his eyes. " Ah, Crayford ! I recollect now. Dear 
Crayford ! Come nearer ! My mind clears ; but 
my eyes grow dim. You will remember me 
kindly for Frank's sake ? Poor Frank ! why does 
he hide his face ? Is he crying ? Nearer, Clara — 
I want to look my last at you. My sister Clara ! 
Kiss me, sister, kiss me before I die !" 

She stooped and kissed his forehead. A faint 
smile trembled on his lips. It passed away ; and 
stillness possessed the face — ^the stillness of Death. 
Crayford's voice was heard in the silence. 
" The loss is ours," he said. " The gain is his. 
He has won the greatest of all conquests — the con- 
quest of himself. And he has died in the moment 
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of victory. Not one of us here but may live to 
envy hid glorious death." 

The distant report of a gun came from the ship 
in the oflfing, and signalled the return to England 
and to home. 



THE END. 



THE DREAM WOMAN: 



A MYSTERY IN FOUR NARRATIVES. 



[Inteoductoey Note. — The original version of this story 
was published, many years since, in " Household Words," 
and was afterwards printed in the collection of my shorter 
stories called " The Queen of Hearts/' In the present ver- 
sion — written for my public readings in the United States 
— ^new characters and new incidents are introduced ; and 
a new beginning and ending have been written. Indeed, 
the whole complexion of the narrative differs so essentially 
from the older and shorter version, as to justify me in 
believing that the reader will find in these pages what is, 
to all practical intents and purposes^ a new story. — W. C] 



PEESONS OF THE MYSTEEY. 



Feancis Raven 
Mes. Raven 
Mes. Chance 
Peecy Faiebank 
Mes. Faiebank 
Joseph Rigobeet... 
Alicia Waelock . . . 

Peeiod— The Peesent Time. 
Scene— Paetly in England, paetlt in Feance. 
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{Ostler), 
{His mother). 
{His aunt). 

{His master and mistress). 

{His fellow- servant). 
{His wife). 



THE FIRST NARRATIVE. 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT OF THE FACTS. BY 

PERCY FAIRBANK. 

I. 

" Hullo, there ! Ostler ! HuUo-o-o !" 

" My dear ! why don't you look for the bell V 

" I have looked — there is no bell." 

" And nobody in the yard. How very extra- 
ordinary ! Call again, dear." 

" Ostler ! Hullo, there ! Ostler-r-r !" 

My second caU echoes through empty space, 
and rouses nobody — ^produces, in short, no visible 
result. I am at the end of my resources — I don't 
know what to say or what to do next. Here I 
stand in the solitary inn yard of a strange town, 
with two horses to hold, and a lady to take care 
of. By way of adding to my responsibilities, it 
so happens that one of the horses is dead lame, 
and that the lady is my wife. 

Who am I ? — ^you will ask. 

There is plenty of time to answer the question. 
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Nothing happens ; and nobody appears to receive 
us. Let me introduce myself and my wife. 

I am Percy Fairbank — ^English gentleman — 
age (let us say) forty — no profession — moderate 
politics — middle height — fair complexion — easy 
character — plenty of money. 

My wife is a French lady. She was Mademoi- 
selle Qotilde Delorge — when I was first presented 
to her at her father's house in France. I fell in 
love with her — I really don't know why. It might 
have been because I was perfectly idle, and had 
nothing else to do at the time. Or it might have 
been because all my friends said she was the very 
last woman whom I ought to think of marrying. 
On the surface, I must own, there is nothing in 
common between Mrs. Fairbank and me. She is 
tall; she is dark; she is nervous, excitable, ro- 
mantic; in all her opinions she proceeds to ex- 
tremes. What could such a woman see in me ? 
what could I see in her ? I know no more than 
you do. In some mysterious manner we exactly 
suit each other. We have been man and wife for 
ten years, and our only regret is, that we have no 
children. I don't know what you may think ; '/ 
call that — upon the whole — a happy marriage. 

So much for ourselves. The next question is — 
what has brought us into the inn yard ? and why 
am I obliged to turn groom, and hold the horses ? 

We live for the most part in France — at the 
country house in which my wife and I first met. 
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Occasionally, by way of variety, we pay visits to 
my friends in England. We are paying one of 
those visits now. Our host is an old college friend 
of mine, possessed of a fine estate in Somersetshire ; 
and we have arrived at his house — called Farleigh 
Hall — towards the close of the hunting-season. 

On the day of which I am now writing — des- 
tined to be a memorable day in our calendar — 
the hounds meet at Farleigh HalL Mrs. Fairbank 
and I are mounted on two of the best horses in my 
friend's stables. We are quite imworthy of that 
distinction ; for we know nothing, and care nothing, 
about hunting. On the other hand, we delight in 
riding, and we enjoy the breezy spring morning 
and the fair and fertile English landscape sur- 
rounding us on every side. While the hunt pros- 
pers, we follow the hunt. But when a check 
occurs — ^when time passes and patience is sorely 
tried ; when the bewildered dogs run hither and 
thither, and strong language falls from the lips of 
exasperated sportsmen — we fail to take any further . 
interest in the proceedings. We turn our horses' 
heads in the direction of a grassy lane, delightfully 
shaded by trees. We trot merrily along the lane, 
and find ourselves on an open common. We gallop 
across the conmion, and follow the windings of a 
second lane. We cross a brook, we pass through 
a village, we emerge into pastoral solitude among 
the hills. The horses toss their heads,'and neigh 
to each other, and enjoy it as][much as we_do. 
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The hunt is forgotten. We are as happy as a 
couple of children; we are actually singing a 
French song— when in one moment our merri- 
ment comes to an end. My wife's horse sets one 
of his fore-feet on a loose stone, and stumbles. 
His rider's ready hand saves him from falling. 
But, at the first attempt he makes to go on, the 
sad truth shows itself — a tendon is strained ; the 
horse is lame. 

What is to be done ? We are strangers in a 
lonely part of the country. Look where we may, 
we see no signs of a human habitation. There is 
nothing for it but to take the bridle-road up the 
hiU, and try what we can discover on the other 
side. I transfer the saddles, and mount my wife 
on my own horse. He is not used to carry a lady ; 
he misses the familiar pressure of a man's legs on 
either side of him; he fidgets, and starts, and 
kicks up the dust. I follow on foot, at a respectful 
distance from his heels, leading the lame horse. 
Is there a more miserable object on the face of 
creation than a lame horse ? I have seen lame 
men and lame dogs who were cheerful creatures ; 
but I never yet saw a lame horse who didn't look 
heartbroken over his own misfortune. 

For half-an-hour my wife capers and curvets 
sideways along the bridle-road. I trudge on be- 
hind her ; and the heartbroken horse halts behind 
me. Hard by the top of the hill, our melancholy 
procession passes a Somersetshire peasant at work 
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in a field. I summon the man to approach us ; and 
the man looks at me stolidly, from the middle of 
the field, without stirring a step. I ask at the top 
of my voice how far it is to Farleigh Hall. The 
Somersetshire peasant answers at the top of hia 
voice, ^ 

" Vourteen mile. Gi' oi a drap 0' zyder." 

I translate (for my wife's benefit) from the 
Somersetshire language into the English language. 
We are fourteen miles from Farleigh Hall; and 
our friend in the field desires to be rewarded for 
giving us that information, with a drop of cider. 
There is the peasant, painted by himself ! Quite 
a bit of character, my dear ! Quite a bit of cha- 
racter ! 

Mrs. Fairbank doesn't view the study of agri- 
cultural human nature with my relish. Her fidgety 
horse will not allow her a moment's repose ; she is 
beginning to lose her temper. 

" We can't go fourteen miles in this way," she 
says. " Where is the nearer inn ? Ask that brute 
in the field 1" 

I take a shilling from my pocket and hold it up 
in the sun. The shilling exercises magnetic virtues. 
The shilling draws the peasant slowly towards me 
from the middle of the field. I inform him that 
we want to put up the horses, and to hire a car- 
riage to take us back to Farleigh Hall. Where can 
we do that ? The peasant answers (with his eye on 
the shilling) : — • 
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"At Oonderbridge, to be zure." (At Underbridge, 
to be sure.) 

" Is it far to Underbridge T 

The peasant repeats, " Var to Oonderbridge T — 
and laughs at the question. " Hoo-hoo-hoo !" 
(Underbridge is evidently close by — ^if we could 
only find it.) " Will you show us the way, my 
man T " Will you gi' oi a drap of zyder ?" I 
courteously bend my head, and point to the shil- 
ling. The agricultural intelligence exerts itself. 
The peasant joins our melancholy procession. My 
wife is a fine woman, but he never once looks at 
my wife— and, more extraordinary stiU, he never 
even looks at the horses. His eyes are with his 
mind-and his mind is on the shilling. 

We reach the top of the hiU — and, behold on 
the other side, nestling in a valley, the shrine of 
our pilgrimage, the town of Underbridge! Here 
our guide claims his shilling, and leaves us to find 
out the inn for ourselves. I am constitutionally a 
polite man, I say "Good morning" at parting. 
The guide looks at me with the shilling between 
his teeth to make sure that it is a good one. 
"Mamin!" he says savagely — ^and turns his back 
on us, as if we had offended him. A curious pro- 
duct, this, of the growth of civilisation. If I didn't 
see a church spire at Underbridge, I might suppose 
that we had lost ourselves on a savage island. 
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11. 

Arriving at the town, we have no diJB&culty in find- 
ing the inn. The town is composed of one desolate 
street ; and midway in that street stands the inn 
— an ancient stone building sadly out of repair. 
The painting on the signboard is obliterated. The 
shutters over the long range of front windows are 
all closed. A cock and his hens are the only living 
creatures at the door. Plainly, this is one of the 
old inns of the stage-coach period, ruined by the 
railway. We pass through the open arched door- 
way, and find no one to welcome us. We advance 
into the stable yard behind ; I assist my wife to 
dismount — and there we are in the position already 
disclosed to view at the opening of this narrative. 
No bell to ring. No human creature to answer 
when I call. I stand helpless, with the bridles of 
the horses in my hand. Mrs. Fairbank saunters 
gracefully down the length of the yard, and does 
— what all women do, when they find themselves 
in a strange place. She opens every door as she 
passes it, and peeps in. On my side, I have just 
recovered my breath, I am on the point of shouting 
for the ostler for the third and last time, when I 
hear Mrs. Fairbank suddenly call to me. 

*' Percy ! come here !" 

Her voice is eager and agitated. She has opened 
a last door at the end of the yard, and has started 

10 
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back from some sight which has suddenly met her 
view. I hitch the horses' bridles on a rusty nail 
in the wall near me, and join my wife. She lias 
turned pale, and catches me nervously by the arm. 

" Good Heavens !" she cries ; " look at that ! " 

I look —and what do I see ? 

I see a dingy little stable, containing two stalls. 
In one stall a horse is munching his com. In the 
other a man is lying asleep on the litter. 

A worn, withered, woe-begone man in an ostler's 
dress. His hollow wrinkled cheeks, his scanty 
grizzled liair, his dry yellow skin, tell their own 
tale of past son-ow or suffering. There is an 
ominous frown on his eyebrows — there is a painful 
nervous contraction on one side of his mouth. I 
hear him breathing convulsively when I first look 
in ; he shudders and sighs in his sleep. It is not 
a pleasant sight to see, and I turn round instinc- 
tively to the bright sunlight in the yard. My 
wife turns me back again in the direction of the 
stable-door. 

" Wait 1" she says. " Wait ! he may do it again." 

" Do what again T 

"He was talking in his sleep, Percy, when I 
first looked in. He was dreaming some dreadful 
dream. Hush ! he's beginning again." 

I look and listen. The man stirs on his mise- 
rable bed. The man speaks, in a quick fierce 
whisper, through his clenched teeth. " Wake up ! 
Wake up, there ! Murder !" 
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There is an interval of silence. He moves one 
lean arm slowly until it rests over his throat ; he 
shudders, and turns on his straw; he raises his 
arm from his throat, and feebly stretches it out ; 
his hand clutches at the straw on the side towards 
which he has turned ; he seems to fancy that he 
is grasping at the edge of something. I see his 
lips begin to move again; I step softly into the 
stable; my wife follows me, with her hand fast 
clasped in mine. We both bend over him. He 
is talking once more in his sleep — strange talk, 
mad talk, this time. 

" Light grey eyes " (we hear Mm say), " and a 
droop in the left eyelid — ^flaxen hair, with a gold- 
yellow streak in it — all right, mother ! fair, white 
arms with a down on them — little, lady's hand, 
with a reddish look round the finger-nails — ^the 
knife — the cursed knife — first on one side, then 
on the other — aha, you she-devil ! where is the 
knife T 

He stops and grows restless on a sudden. We 
see him writhing on the straw. He throws up 
both his hands and gasps hysterically for breath. 
His eyes open suddenly. For a moment they look 
at nothing, with a vacant glitter in them — ^then 
they close again in deeper sleep. Is he dreaming 
still ? Yes ; but the dream seems to have taken 
a new course. When he speaks next, the tone is 
altered ; the words are few — sadly and imploringly 
repeated over and over again. " Say you love me 1 

10—2 
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I am so fond of you. Say you love me ! say you 
love me !" He sinks into deeper and deeper sleep, 
faintly repeating those words. They die away on 
his lips. He speaks no more. 

By this time, Mrs. Fairbank has got over her 
terror. She is devoured by curiosity now. The 
miserable creature on the straw has appealed to 
the imaginative side of her character. Her illimit- 
able appetite for romance hungers and thirsts 
for more. She shakes me impatiently by the 
arm. 

" Do you hear ? There is a woman at the bottom 
of it, Percy ! There is love and murder in it, 
Percy ! Where are the people of the inn ? Go 
into the yard, and call to them again." 

My wife belongs, on her mother's side, to the 
South of France. The South of France breeds fine 
women with hot tempers. I say no more. Married 
men will understand my position. Single men 
may need to be told that there are occasions when 
we must not only love and honour — ^we must also 
obey — our wives. 

I turn to the door to obey my wife, and find 
myself confronting a stranger who has stolen on 
us unawares. The stranger is a tiny, sleepy, rosy 
old man, with a vacant pudding-face, and a shining 
bald head. He wears drab breeches and gaiters, 
and a respectable square-tailed ancient black coat. 
I feel instinctively that here is the landlord of 
the inn. 
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"Good morning, sir," says the rosy old man. 
" I'm a Kttle hard of hearing. Was it you that 
was a-calling just now in the yard ?" 

Before I can answer, my wife interposes. She 
insists (in a shrill voice, adapted to our host's 
hardness of hearing) on knowing who that unfor- 
tunate person is sleeping on the straw ? " Where 
does he come from ? Why does he say such 
dreadful things in his sleep ? Is he married or 
single ? Did he ever fall in love with a murderess ? 
What sort of a looking woman was she ? Did she 
really stab him or not ? In short, dear Mr. Land- 
lord, tell us the whole story !" 

Dear Mr. Landlord waits drowsily imtil Mrs. 
Fairbank has quite done — then delivers himself of 
his reply as follows : — 

"His name's Francis Eaven. He's an Inde- 
pendent Methodist. He was forty-five year old 
last birthday. And he's my ostler. That's his 
story." 

My wife's hot Southern temper finds its way to 
her foot, and expresses itself by a stamp on the 
stable yard. 

The landlord turns himself sleepily round, and 
looks at the horses. " A fine pair of horses, them 
two in the yard. Do you want to put 'em up in 
my stables ?" I reply in the affirmative by a nod. 
The landlord, bent on making himself agreeable to 
my wife, addresses her once more. " I'm a-going 
to wake Francis Eaven. He's an Independent 
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Methodist. He was forty-five year old last birth- 
day. And he's my ostler. That's his story." 

Having issued this second edition of his inter- 
esting narrative, the landlord enters the stable. 
We follow him, to see how he will wake Francis 
Kaven, and what will happen upon that. The 
stable broom stands in a corner ; the landlord takes 
it — advances towards the sleeping ostler — and 
coolly stirs the man up with the broom as if he was 
a wild beast in a cage. Francis Kaven starts to his 
feet with a cry of terror — ^looks at us wildly, with 
a horrid glare of suspicion in his eyes — recovers 
himself the next moment — and suddenly changes 
into a decent, quiet, respectable serving-man. 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am. I beg your pardon, 
sir. 

The tone and maoner in which he makes his 
apologies are both above his apparent station in 
life. I begin to catch the infection of Mrs. Fair- 
bank's interest in this man. We both follow him 
out into the yard, to see what he will do with the 
horses. The manner in which he lifts the injured 
leg of the lame horse tells me at once that he un- 
derstands his business. Quickly and quietly, he 
leads the animals into an empty stable ; quickly 
and quietly, he gets a bucket of hot water, and 
puts the lame horse's leg into it. "The warm 
water will reduce the swelling, sir. I will bandage 
the leg afterwards." All that he does, is done in- 
telligently ; all that he says, he says to the purpose. 
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Nothing wild, nothing strange about him, now. Is 
this the same man whom we heard talking in his 
sleep ? the same man who woke with that cry of 
terror and that horrid suspicion in liis eyes ? I 
determine to try him with one or two questions. 

III. 

" Not much to do here," I say to the ostler. 

" Very little to do, sir," the ostler repKes. 

"Anybody staying in the house V 

" The house is quite empty, sir." 

" I thought you were all dead. I could make 
nobody hear me." 

" The landlord is very deaf, sir, and the waiter is 
out on an errand." 

" Yes ; and you were fast asleep in the stable. 
Do you often take a nap in the day-time ?" 

The worn face of the ostler faintly flushes. His 
eyes look away from my eyes for the first time. 
Mrs. Fairbank furtively pinches my arm. Are we^ 
on the eve of a discovery at last ? I repeat my 
question. The man has no civil alternative but to 
give me an answer. The answer is given in these 
words : 

" I was tired out, sir. You wouldn't have found 
me asleep in the daytime but for that." 

" Tired out, eh ? You had been hard at work, I 
suppose T 

*'No, sir.'* 
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"What was it, then r' 

He hesitates again, and answers unwillingly, " I 
was up all night." 

" Up all night ? Anything going on in the town V 

" Nothing going on, sir." 

" Anybody ill T 

" Nobody iU, sir." 

That reply is the last. Try as I may, I can ex- 
tract nothing more from him. He turns away and 
busies himself in attending to the horse's leg. I 
leave the stable, to speak to the landlord about the 
carriage which is to take us back to Farleigh Hall. 
Mrs. Fairbank remains with the ostler, and favours 
me with a look at parting. The look says plainly, 
"/ mean to find out why he was up all m'ght. 
Leave him to Me." 

The ordering of the carriage is easily accom- 
plished. The inn possesses one horse and one 
chaise. The landlord has a story to tell of the 
horse, and a story to tell of the chaise. They re- 
semble the story of Francis Raven — with this ex- 
ception, that the horse and chaise belong to no 
religious persuasion. " The horse will be nine year 
old next birthday. I've had the shay for four and 
twenty year. Mr. Max, of Underbridge, he bred 
the horse ; and Mr. Pooley, of Yeovil, he built the 
shay. It's my horse and my shay. And that's 
tlfieir story !" Having relieved his mind of these 
details, the landlord proceeds to put the harness on 
the horse. By way of assisting him, I drag the 
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chaise into the yard. Just as our preparations are 
completed, Mrs. Fairbank appears. A moment or 
two later the ostler follows her out. He has ban- 
daged the horse's leg, and is now ready to drive us 
to Farleigh HaU. I observe signs of agitation in 
his face and manner, which suggest that my wife 
has found her way into his confidence. I put the 
question to her privately in a corner of the yard. 
" Well ? Have you found out why Francis Eaven 
was up all night?" 

Mrs. Fairbank has an eye to dramatic effect. 
Instead of answering plainly, Yes or No, she sus- 
pends the interest and excites the audience by put- 
ting a question on her side. 

" What is the day of the month, dear T 

" The day of the month is the first of March." 

" The first of March, Percy, is Francis Eaven's 
birthday." 

I try to look as if I was interested — and don't 
succeed. 

"Francis was born," Mrs. Fairbank proceeds 
gravely, " at two o'clock in the morning." 

I begin to wonder whether my wife's intellect 
is going the way of the landlord's intellect. " Is 
that all ?" I ask. 

" It is not all," Mrs. Fairbank answers. " Fran- 
cis Eaven sits up on the morning of his birthday, 
because he is afraid to go to bed." 

" And why is he afraid to go to bed ?" 

" Because he is in peril of his Kfe." 
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" On his birthday ?" 

" On his birthday. At two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. As regularly as the birthday comes round." 

There she stops. Has she discovered no more than 
that ? No more thus far. I begin to feel really 
interested by this time. I ask eagerly what it 
means ? Mrs. Fairbank points mysteriously to the 
chaise — with Francis Eaven (hitherto our ostler, 
now our coachman) waiting for us to get in. The 
chaise has a seat for two in front, and a seat for 
one behind. My wife casts a warning look at me, 
and places herself on the seat in front. 

The necessary consequence of this arrangement 
is, that Mrs. Fairbank sits by the side of the driver, 
during a journey of two hours and more. Need I 
state the result ? It would be an insult to your 
intelligence to state the result. Let me offer you 
my place in the chaise. And let Francis Eaven 
tell his terrible story in his own words. 
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THE ostler's story. TOLD BY HIMSELF. 

IV. 

It is now ten years ago, since I got my first warn- 
ing of the great trouble of my life, in the Vision of 
a Dream. 

I shall be better able to tell you about it, if you 
will please suppose yourselves to be drinking tea 
along with us in our little cottage in Cambridge- 
shire, ten years since. 

The time was the close of day, and there were 
three of us at the table, namely, my mother, myself, 
and my mother's sister, Mrs. Chance. These two 
were Scotchwomen by birth, and both were widows. 
There was no other resemblance between them that 
I can call to mind. My mother had lived all her life 
in England, and had no more of the Scotch brogue 
on her tongue than I have. My aunt Chance had 
never been out of Scotland until she came to keep 
house with my mother after her husband's death. 
And when she opened her lips you heard broad 
Scotch, I can tell you, if ever you heard it yet ! 
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As it fell out, there was a matter of some conse- 
quence in debate among us that evening. It was 
this : whether I should do well or not to take a 
long journey on foot the next morning. 

Now the next morning happened to be the day 
before my birthday ; and the purpose of the journey 
was to offer myself for a situation as groom at a 
great house in the neighbouring county to ours. 
The place was reported as likely to fall vacant in 
about three weeks' time. I was as well fitted to 
fill it as any other man. In the prosperous days 
of our family, my father had been manager of a 
training-stable, and he had kept me employed 
among the horses from my boyhood upward. 
Please to excuse my troubling you with these 
small matters. They all fit into my story further 
on, as you will soon find out. 

My poor mother was dead against my leaving 
home on the morrow. 

" You can never walk all the way there and all 
the way back again by to-morrow night,'' she says. 
" The end of it wiU be that you wiU sleep away 
from home on your birthday. You have never 
done that yet, Francis, since your father's death. 
I don't like your doing it now. Wait a day longer, 
my son — only one day." 

For my own part, I was weary of being idle, and 
I couldn't abide the notion of delay. Even one 
day .might make all the difference. Some other man 
might take time by the forelock, and get the place. 
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" Consider how long I have been out of work," 
I says, " and don't ask me to put off the journey. 
I won't fail you, mother. I'll get back by to- 
morrow night, if I have to pay my last sixpence 
for a lift in a cart." 

My mother shook her head. " I don't like it, 
Francis — I don't like it !" There was no moving 
her from that view. We argued and argued, until 
we were both at a dead lock. It ended in our 
agreeing to refer the difference between us to my 
mother's sister, Mrs. Chance. 

While we were trying hard to convince each 
other, my aunt Chance sat as dumb as a fish, 
stirring her tea and thinking her own thoughts. 
When we made our appeal to her, she seemed, as 
it were, to wake up. " Ye baith refer it to my 
puir judgment?" she says, in her broad Scotch. 
We both answered Yes. Upon that my aunt 
Chance first cleared the tea-table, and then pulled 
out from the pocket of her gown a pack of cards. 

Don't run away, if you please, with the notion 
that this was done lightly, with a view to amuse 
my mother and me. My aunt Chance seriously 
believed that she could look into the future by 
telling fortunes on the cards. She did nothing 
herself without first consulting the cards. She 
could give no more serious proof of her interest in 
my welfare than the proof which she was offering 
now. I don't say it profanely; I only mention 
the fact — the cards had, in some incomprehensible 
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way, got themselves jumbled up together with her 
religious convictions. You meet with people now- 
adays who believe in spirits working by way of 
tables and chairs. On the same principle (if there 
is any principle in it) my aunt Chance believed in 
Providence working by way of the cards. 

"Whether ycm are right, Francie, or your mither 
— ^whether ye will do weel or ill, the morrow, to go 
or stay — the cairds will tell it. We are a* in the 
hands of Proavidence. The cairds will tell it." 

Hearing this, my mother turned her head aside, 
with something of a sour look in her face. Her 
sister s notions about the cards were little better 
than flat blasphemy to her mind. But she kept 
her opinion to herself. My aunt Chance, to own 
the truth, had inherited, through her late husband, 
a pension of thirty pounds a year. This was an 
important contribution to our housekeeping, and 
we poor relations were bound to treat her with a 
certain respect. As for myself, if my poor father 
never did anything else for me before he fell into 
difficulties, he gave me a good education, and raised 
me (thank God) above superstitions of all sorts. 
However, a very little amused me in those days ; 
and I waited to have my fortune told, as patiently 
as if I believed in it too ! 

My aunt began her hocus-pocus by throwing out 
all the cards in the pack under seven. She shuffled 
the rest, with her left hand for luck ; and then she 
gave them to me to cut. "Wf yer left hand, 
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Francie. Mind that! Pet yer trust in Proavi- 
dence — ^but dinna forget that yer luck's in yer left 
hand !" A long and roundabout shifting of the 
cards followed, reducing them in number, until 
there were just fifteen of them left, laid out neatly 
before my aunt in a half circle. The card which 
happened to lay outermost, at the right-hand end 
of the circle, was, according to rule in such cases, 
the card chosen to represent Me. By way of being 
appropriate to my situation as a poor groom out of 
work, the card was — the King of Diamonds. 

" I tak' up the King 0' Diamants," says niy aunt. 
"I count seven cairds fra' richt to left; and I 
humbly ask a blessing on what follows." My aunt 
shut her eyes as if she was saying grace before 
meat, and held up to me the seventh card. I 
called the seventh card — the Queen of Spades. 
My aunt opened her eyes again in a hurry, and 
cast a sly look my way. " The Queen 0' Spades 
means a dairk woman. Ye'll be thinking in secret, 
Francie, of a dairk woman T 

When a man has been out of place for more than 
three months, his mind isn't troubled much with 
thinking of women — flight or dark. I was think- 
ing of the groom's place at the great house, and I 
tried to say so. My aunt Chance wouldn't listen. 
She treated my interpretation with contempt. 
" Hoot-toot ! there's the caird in your hand ! If 
ye're no thinking of her the day, ye'll be thinking 
of her the morrow. Where's the harm of thinking 
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of a dairk woman ! I was aince a dairk woman 
myself, before my hair was grey. Haud y er peace, 
Francie, and watch the cairds." 

I watched the cards as I was told. There were 
seven left on the table. My aunt removed two 
from one end of the row and two from the other, 
and desired me to call the two outermost of the 
three cards now left on the table. I called the 
Ace of Clubs and the Ten of Diamonds. My 
aimt Chance lifted her eyes to the ceiling with a 
look of devout gratitude which sorely tried my 
mother's patience. The Ace of Clubs and the Ten 
of Diamonds, taken together, signified — first, good 
news (evidently tho news of the groom's place !) ; 
secondly, a journey that lay before me (pointing 
plainly to my journey to-morrow !) ; thirdly and 
lastly, a sum of money (probably the groom's 
wages !) waiting to find its way into my pockets. 
Having told my fortune in these encouraging terms, 
my aunt declined to carry the experiment any 
further. " Eh, lad ! it's a clean tempting of Proa- 
vidence to ask mair o' the cairds than the cairds 
have tauld us noo. Gae yer ways to-morrow to 
the great hoose. A dairk woman will meet ye at 
the gate ; and she'll have a hand in getting ye the 
groom's place,^^ a' the graitifications and pairqui- 
sites appertaining to the same. And, mebbe, when 
yer poaket's full o' mony, ye'll no' be forgetting 
yer aimt Chance, maintaining her ain imbleem- 
ished widowhood — ^wi' Proavidence assisting — on 
thratty punds a year !" | 
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I promised to remember my aunt Chance (who 
had the defect, by the way, of being a terribly 
greedy person after money) on the next happy oc- 
casion when my poor empty pockets were to be 
filled at last. This done, I looked at my mother. 
She had agreed to take her sister for umpire be- 
tween us, and her sister had given it in my favour. 
She raised no more objections. Silently, she got 
on her feet, and kissed me, and sighed bitterly — 
and so left the room. My aunt Chance shook her 
head. " I doubt, Francie, yer puir mither has but 
a heathen notion of the vairtue of the cairds !" 

By daylight the next morning I set forth on my 
journey. I looked back at the cottage as I opened 
the garden gate. At one window was my mother, 
with her handkerchief to her eyes. At the other 
stood my aunt Chance, holding up the Queen of 
Spades by way of encouraging me at starting. I 
waved my hand to both of them in token of fare- 
well, and stepped out briskly into the road. It 
was then the last day of February. Be pleased to 
remember, in connection with this, that the first of 
March was the day, and two o'clock in the morning 
the hour, of my birth. 

V. 

Now you know how I came to leave home. The 

next thing to tell is, what happened on the journey. 

I reached the great house in reasonably good 

11 
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time considering the distance. At the very first 
trial of it, the prophecy of the cards turned out to 
be wrong. The person who met me at the lodge 
gate was not a dark woman — ^in fact, not a woman 
at all — ^but a boy. He directed me on the way to 
the servants* offices; and there again the cards 
were all wrong. I encountered, not one woman, 
but three — ^and not one of the three was dark. I 
have stated that I am not superstitious, and I have 
told the truth. But I must own that I did feel a 
certain fluttering at the heart when I made my 
bow to the steward, and told him what business 
had brought me to the house. His answer com- 
pleted the discomfiture of aunt Chance's fortune- 
telling. My iU-luck still pursued me. That very 
morning another man had applied for the groom's 
place, and had got it. 

I swallowed my disappointment as well as I 
could, and thanked the steward, and went to the 
inn in the village to get the rest and food which I 
sorely needed by this time. 

Before starting on my homeward walk I made 
some enquiries at the inn, and ascertained that I 
might save a few miles, on my return, by following 
a new road. Furnished with full instructions, 
several times repeated, as to the various turnings 
I was to take, I set forth, and walked on till the 
evening with only one stoppage for bread and 
cheese. Just as it was getting towards dark, the 
rain came on and the wind began to rise ; and I 
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found myself, to make matters worse, in a part of 
the country with which I was entirely unacquainted, 
though I guessed myself to be some fifteen miles 
from home. The first house I found to enquire at, 
was a lonely roadside inn, standing on the out- 
skirts of a thick wood. Solitary as the place looked, 
it wasVelcome to a lost man who was also hungry, 
thirsty, footsore, and wet. The landlord was civil 
and respectable-looking; and the price he asked 
for a bed was reasonable enough. I was grieved 
to disappoint my mother. But there was no con- . 
veyance to be had, and I could go no further afoot 
that night. My weariness fairly forced me to stop 
at the inn. 

I may say for myself that I am a temperate 
man. My supper simply consisted of come rashers 
of bacon, a slice of home-made bread, and a pint 
of ale. I did not go to bed immediately after this 
moderate meal, but sat up with the landlord, talk- 
ing about my bad prospects and my long rim of 
ill-luck, and diverging from these topics to the 
subjects of horse-flesh and racing. Nothing was 
said, either by myself, my host, or the few la- 
bourers wht) strayed into the tap-room, which 
could, in the slightest degree, excite my mind, or 
set my fancy — ^which is only a small fancy at the 
best of times — ^playing tricks with my common 
sense. 

At a little after eleven the house was closed. 
I went round with the landlord, and held the 

11—2 
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candle while the doors and lower windows were 
being secured. I noticed with surprise the strength 
of the bolts, bars, and iron-sheathed shutters. 

" You see, we are rather lonely here," says the 
landlord. " We never have had any attempts to 
break in yet, but it's always as well to be on the 
safe side. When nobody is sleeping here, I am 
the only man in the house. My wife and daughter 
are timid, and the servant-girl takes after her mis- 
suses. Another glass of ale, before you turn in ? 
— ^No ! — ^Well, how such a sober man as you comes 
to be out of place is more than I can understand 
for one. — Here's where you're to sleep. You're 
the only lodger to-night, and I think you'll say 
my missus has done her best to make you com- 
fortable. You're quite sure you won't have another 
glass of ale ? — Very welL Good night." 

It was half-past eleven by the clock in the pas- 
sage as we went up-stairs to the bed-roonu The 
window looked out on the wood at the back of the 
house. 

I locked my door, set my candle on the chest of 
drawers, and wearily got me ready for bed. The 
bleak wind was still blowing, and the solemn, sur- 
ging moan of it in the wood was very dreary to 
hear through the night silence. Feeling strangely 
wakeful, I resolved to keep the candle alight until 
I began to grow sleepy. The truth is, I was not 
quite myself. I was depressed in mind by my 
disappointment of the morning ; and I was worn 
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out in body by my long walk. Between the two, 
I own I couldn't face the prospect of lying awake 
in the darkness, listening to the dismal moan of the 
wind in the wood. 

Sleep stole on me before I was aware of it ; my 
eyes closed, and I fell off to rest, without having 
so much as thought of extinguishing the candle. 

The next thing that I remember was a faint 
shivering that ran through me from head to foot, 
and a dreadful sinking pain at my heart, such as I 
had never felt before. The shivering only disturbed 
my slumbers — ^the pain woke me instantly. In 
one moment I passed from a state of sleep to a state 
of wakefulness — ^my eyes wide open — ^my mind 
clear on a sudden as if by a miracle. 

The candle had burnt down nearly to the last 
moDsel of tallow, but the unsnuffed wick had just 
fallen off, and the light was, for the moment, fair 
and full. 

Between the foot of the bed and the closed door, 
I saw a person in my room. The person was a 
woman, standing looking at me, with a knife in 
her hand. 

It does no credit to my courage to confess it — 
but the truth is the truth. I was struck speechless 
with terror. There I lay with my eyes on the wo- 
man ; there the woman stood (with the knife in her 
hand) with Ifier eyes on me. 

She said not a word as we stared each other in 
the face; but she moved after a little — moved 
slowly towards the left-hand side of the bed. 
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The light fell full on her face. A fair, fine woman, 
with yellowish flaxen hair, and light grey eyes, with 
a droop in the left eyelid. I noticed these things 
and fixed them in my mind, before she was quite 
round at the side of the bed. Without saying a 
word ; without any change in the stony stillness of 
her face ; without any noise following her footfall, 
she came closer and closer; stopped at the bed- 
head ; and lifted the knife to stab me. I laid my 
arm over my throat to save it ; but, as I saw the 
blow coming, I threw my hand across the bed to 
the right side, and jerked my body over that way, 
just as the knife came down, like lightning, within a 
hair's-breadth of my shoulder. 

My eyes fixed on her arm and her hand — she 
gave me time to look at them as she slowly drew 
the knife out of the bed. A white, well-shaped 
arm, with a pretty down lying lightly over the 
fair skin. A delicate lady's hand, with a pink flush 
round the finger-nails. 

She drew the knife out, and passed back again 
slowly to the foot of the bed ; she stopped there for 
a moment looking at me ; then she came on with- 
out saying a word; without any change in the 
stony stillness of her face ; without any noise fol- 
lowing her footfall — came on to the side of the bed 
where I now lay. 

Getting near me, she lifted the knife again, and 
I drew myself away to the left side. She struck, 
as before, right into the mattress, with a swift down- 
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ward action of her arm ; and she missed me, as be- 
fore, by a hair's breadth. This time my eyes wan- 
dered from her to the knife. It was like the large 
clasp-knives which labouring men use to cut their 
bread and bacon with. Her delicate little fingers 
did not hide more than two-thirds of the handle ; I 
noticed that it was made of buck-horn, clean and 
shining as the blade was, and looking like new. 

For the second time she drew the knife out of 
the bed, and suddenly hid it away in the wide 
sleeve of her gown. That done, she stopped by the 
bedside, watching me. For an instant I saw her 
standing in that position — ^then the wick of the 
spent candle fell over into the socket. The flame 
dwindled to a little blue point, and the room grew 
dark. 

A moment, or less if possible, passed so — ^and 
then the wick flamed up, smokily, for the last time. 
My eyes were still looking for her over the right- 
hand side of the bed when that last flash of light 
came. Look as I might, I could see nothing. The 
woman with the knife was gone. 

I began to get back to myself again. I coidd 
feel my heart beating; I could hear the woful 
moaning of the wind in the wood ; I could leap up 
in bed, and give the alarm before she escaped from 
the house. ' Murder ! Wake up there ! Murder T 
Nobody answered to the alarm. T rose and 
groped my way through the darkness to the door 
of the room. By that way she must have got in. 
By that way she must have gone out. 
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The door of the room was fast locked, exactly as 
I had left it on going to bed ! 

I looked at the window. Fast locked too ! 

Hearing a voice outside, I opened the door. 
There was the landlord, coming towards me along 
the passage, with his burning candle in one hand, 
and his gun in the other. 

"What is it ?" he says, looking at me in no very 
friendly way. 

I could only answer him in a whisper. "A 
woman, with a knife in her hand. In my room. 
A fair, yellow-haired woman. She jobbed at me 
with the knife, twice over." 

He lifted his candle, and looked at me steadily 
from head to foot. 

" She seems to have missed you — ^twice over." 

" I dodged the knife as it came down. It struck 
the bed each time. Go in, and see." 

The landlord took his candle into the bedroom 
immediately. In less than a minute he came out 
again into the passage in a violent passion. 

" The devil fly away with you and your woman 
with the knife ! There isn't a mark in the bed- 
clothes anywhere. What do you mean by coming 
into a man's place and frightening his family out of 
their wits by a dream ?" 

A dream ? The woman who had tried to stab 
me, not a living human being like myself? I be- 
gan to shake and shiver. The horrors got hold of 
me at the bare thought of it. 
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" m leave the house," I said. " Better out on the 
road in the rain and dark, than back again in that 
room, after what IVe seen in it. Lend me the 
light to get my clothes by, and tell me what I'm 
to pay." 

The landlord led the way back with his light into 
the bedroom. " Pay ?" says he. " You'll find your 
score on the slate when you go downstairs. I 
wouldn't have taken you in for all the money you've 
got "about you, if I had known your dreaming 
screeching ways beforehand. Look at the bed — 
Where's the cut of a knife in it ? Look at the 
window — is the lock bursted ? Look at the door 
(which I heard you fasten yourself) — ^is it broke 
in ? A murdering woman with a knife in my house ! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself!'* 

My eyes followed his hand as it pointed first to 
the bed — then to the window — then to the door. 
There was no gainsaying it. The bed sheet was as 
sound as on the day it was made. The window was 
fast. The door hung on its hinges as steady as 
ever. I huddled my clothes on without speaking. 
We went downstairs together. I looked at the 
clock in the bar room. The time was twenty 
minutes past two in the morning. I paid my bill ; 
and the landlord let me out. The rain had ceased ; 
but the night was dark, and the wind was bleaker 
than ever. Little did the darkness, or the cold, or 
the doubt about the way home matter to me. My 
mind was away from all these things. My mind 
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was fixed on the vision in the bedroom. What 
had I seen trying to murder me ? The creatuje of 
a dream ? Or that other creature from the world 
beyond the grave, whom men call ghost ? I 
could make nothing of it as I walked along in the 
night ; I had made nothing of it by midday — ^when 
I stood at last, after many times missing my road, 
on the doorstep of home. 

VI. 

My mother came out alone to welcome me back. 
There were no secrets between us two. I told her 
all that had happened, just as I have told it to you. 

She kept silence till I had done. And then she 
put a question to me. 

"What time was it, Francis, when you saw the 
Woman in your Dream ?" 

I had looked at the clock when I left the inn, 
and had noticed that the hands pointed to twenty 
minutes past two. Allowing for the time consumed 
in speaking to the landlord, and in getting on my 
clothes, I answered that I must have first seen the 
Woman at two o'clock in the morning. 'In other 
words, I had not only seen her on my birthday, 
but at the hour of my birth. 

My mother still kept silence. Lost in her own 
thoughts, she took me by the hand, and led me 
into the parlour. Her writing-desk was on the 
table by the fire-place. She opened it, and signed 
to me to take a chair by her side. 
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" My son ! your memory is a bad one, and mine 
is fast failing me. Tell me again what the woman 
looked like. I want her to be as well known to 
both of us, years hence, as she is now." 

I obeyed ; wondering what strange fancy might 
be working in her mind. I spoke ; and she wrote 
the words as they fell from my lips : — 

" Light grey eyes, with a droop in the left eye- 
lid. Flaxen hair, with a gold-yeUow streak in it. 
White arms, vA\h a down upon them. Little, 
lady's hands, with a rosy-red look about the finger- 
nails." 

" Did you notice how she was dressed, Francis V 
" No, mother." 

" Did you notice the knife ?" 
"Yes. A large clasp-knife, with a buck-horn 
handle as good as new." 

My mother added the description of the knife. 
Also the year, month, day of the week, and hour 
of the day when the Dream-Woman appealed to 
me at the inn. That done, she locked up the paper 
in her desk. 

" Not a word, Francis, to your aunt. Not a word 
to any living soul. Keep your Dream a secret be- 
tween you and me." 

The weeks passed,* and the months passed. My 
mother never returned to the subject again. As 
for me, time, which wears out all things, wore out 
my remembrance of the Dream. Little by little, 
the image of the Woman grew dimmer and dimmer. 
Little by little, she faded out of my mind. 
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VII. 



The story of the warning is now told. Judge for 
yourself if it was a true warning or a false, when 
you hear what happened to me on my next birth- 
day. 

In the summer time of the year, the Wheel of 
Fortune turned the right way for me at last. I was 
smoking my pipe one day, near an old stone-quarry 
at the entrance to our village, when a carriage 
accident happened, which gave a new turn, as it 
were, to my lot in life. It was an accident of the 
commonest kind — not worth mentioning at any 
length. A lady driving herself; a runaway horse ; 
a cowardly man-servant in attendance, frightened 
out of his wits ; and the stone-quarry too near to 
be agreeable — ^that is what I saw, aU in a few 
moments, between two whiflFs of my pipe. I stopped 
the horse at the edge of the quarry, and got myself 
a little hurt by the shaft of the chaise. But that 
didn't matter. The lady declared I had saved her 
life ; and her husband, coming with her to our cot- 
tage the next day, took me into his service then 
and there. The lady happened to be of a dark 
complexion ; and it may amuse you to hear 
that my aunt Chance instantly pitched on that 
circumstance as a means of saving the credit 
of the cards. Here was the promise of the Queen 
of Spades performed to the very letter, by means 
of " a dark woman," just as my aunt had told me ! 
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" In the time to come, Francie, beware 0' pettin 
yer ain blinded intairpretation on the cairds. Ye're 
ower ready, I trow, to murmur under dispensations 
of Proavidence that ye canna fathom — ^like the 
Eesraelites of auld. 1*11 say nae mair to ye. Mebbe 
when the mony's powering into yer poakets, ye'll 
no forget yer aunt Chance, left like a sparrow on 
the housetop, wi' a sma' annuitee 0' thratty punds 
a year." 

I remained in my situation (at the West-end of 
London) until the spring of the New Year. 

About that time, my master's health failed. Tlie 
doctors ordered him away to foreign parts, and the 
establishment was broken up. But the turn in 
my luck still held good. When I left my place, I 
left it — ^thanks to the generosity of my kind mas- 
ter — with a yearly allowance granted to me, in re- 
membrance of the day when I had saved my mis- 
tress's life. For the future, I could go back to ser- 
vice or not, as I pleased; my little income was 
enough to support my mother and myself. 

My master and mistress left England towards 
the end of February. Certain matters of business 
to do for them, detained me in London until the 
last day of the month. I was only able to leave 
for our village by the evening train, to keep my 
birthday with my mother as usuaL It was bed- 
time when I got to the cottage ; and I was sorry to 
find that she was far from well To make matters 
worse^ she had finished her bottle of medicine on 
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the previous day, and had omitted to get it re- 
plenished, as the doctor had strictly directed. He 
dispensed his own medicines, and I offered to go 
and knock him up. She refused to let me do this ; 
and, after giving me my supper, sent me away to 
my bed. 

I fell asleep for a little, and woke again. My 
mother's bedchamber was next to mine. I heard 
my aunt Chance's heavy footsteps going to and fro 
in the room, and, suspecting something wrong, 
knocked at the door. My mother's pains had re- 
turned upon her ; there was a serious necessity for 
relieving her sufferings as speedily as possible. I 
put on my clothes, and ran off, with the medicine- 
bottle in my hand, to the other end of the village, 
where the doctor lived. The church clock chimed 
the quarter to two on my birthday just as I reached 
his house. One ring at the night-bell brought him 
to his bedroom window to speak to me. He told 
me to wait, and he would let me in at the surgery 
door. I noticed, while I was waiting, that the 
night was wonderfully fair and warm for the time 
of year. The old stone-quarry where the carriage 
accident had happened was within view. The 
moon in the clear heavens lit it up almost as 
bright as day. 

In a minute or two, the doctor let me into the 
surgery. I closed the door, noticing that he had 
left his room very lightly clad. He kindly 
pardoned my mother's neglect of his directions 
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and set to work at once at compounding the medi- 
cine. We were both intent on the bottle ; he fill- 
ing it, and I holding the light — when we heard the 
surgery door suddenly opened from the street. 



VIII. 

Who could possibly be up and about in our quiet 
village at the second hour of the morning ? 

The person who had opened the door appeared 
within range of the light of the candle. To com- 
plete our amazement, the person proved to be a 
woman ! 

She walked up to the counter, and standing 
side-by-side with me, lifted her veil. At the mo- 
ment when she showed her face, I heard the church 
clock strike two. She was a stranger to me, and 
a stranger to the doctor. She was also, beyond all 
comparison, the most beautiful woman I have ever 
seen in my life. 

" I saw the light under the door," she said. *' I 
want some medicine." 

She spoke quite composedly, as if there was 
nothing at aU extraordinary in her being out in the 
village at two in the morning, and following me 
into the surgery to ask for medicine ! The doctor 
stared at her as if he suspected his own eyes of 
deceiving him. * " Who are you ?" he asked. 
" How do you come to be wandering about at this 
time in the morning ?" 
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She paid no heed to his questions. She only- 
told him coolly what she wanted. 

" I have got a bad toothache. I want a bottle 
of laudanum." 

The doctor recovered himself when she asked for 
the laudanum. He was on his own ground, you 
know, when it came to a matter of laudanum ; and 
he spoke to her smartly enough this time. 

" Oh, you have got the toothache, have you ? 
Let me look at the tooth." 

She shook her head, and laid a two shilling piece 
on the counter. 

" I won't trouble you to look at the tooth,^' she 
said. "There is the money. Let me have the 
laudanum, if you please." 

The doctor put the two-shilling piece back again 
in her hand. 

"I don't sell laudanum to strangers," he an- 
swered. " K you are in any distress of body or 
mind, that is another matter. I shall be glad to 
help you." 

She put the money back in her pocket. " Fou 
can't help me," she said, as quietly as ever. 
" Good morning." 

With that, she opened the surgery door to go out 
again into the street. 

So far, I had not spoken a word on my side. I 
had stood with the candle in my hand (not know- 
ing I was holding it) — ^with my eyes fixed on her, 
with my mind fixed on her — ^like a man bewitched. 
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Her looks betrayed, even more plainly than her 
words, her resolution, in one way or another, to 
destroy herself. When she opened the door, in my 
alarm at what might happen I found the use of 
my tongue. 

" Stop?" I cried out. " Wait for me. I want to 
speak to you before you go away." 

She lifted her eyes with a look of careless sur- 
prise, and a mocking smile on her lips. 

"What can yovu have to say to me?" She 
stopped, and laughed to herself. "Why not?" 
she said. " I have got nothing to do, and nowhere 
to go." She turned back a step, and nodded to 
me. " You're a strange man — I think I'U humour 
you — I'll wait outside." The door of the surgery 
closed on her. She was gone. 

I am ashamed to own what happened next. 
The only excuse for me is that I was really and 
truly a man bewitched. I turned me round to 
follow her out, without once thinking of my mother. 
The doctor stopped me. 

" Don't forget the medicine," he said. " And if 
you will take my advice, don't trouble yourself 
about that woman. Eouse up the constable. It's 
his business to look after her — ^not yours." 

I held out my hand for the medicine in silence : 
I was afraid I should fail in respect if I trusted 
myself to answer him. He must have seen, as I 
saw, that she wanted the laudanum to poison her- 
self. He had, to my mind, taken a very heartless 

12 
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view of the matter. I just thanked him when he 
gave me the medicine — and went out. 

She was waiting for me as she had promised ; 
walking slowly to and fro — a tall, graceful, solitary- 
figure in the bright moonbeams. They shed over 
her fair complexion, her bright golden hair, her 
large grey eyes, just the light that suited them 
best. She looked hardly mortal when she first 
turned to speak to me. 

" Well T she said. " And what do you want T 

In spite of my pride, or my shyness, or my 
better sense — ^whichever it might be — all my heart 
went out to her in a moment. I caught hold of 
her by the hands, and owned what was in my 
.thoughts, as freely as if I had known her for half 
a lifetime. 

" You mean to destroy yourself," I said. " And 
I mean to prevent you from doing it. If I follow 
you about aU night, 111 prevent you from doing it." 

She laughed. "You saw yourself that he 
wouldn't sell me the laudanum. Do you really 
care whether I live or die T She squeezed my 
hands gently as she put the question: her eyes 
searched mine with a languid, lingering look in 
them that ran through me like fire. My voice 
died away on my lips ; I couldn't answer her. 

She understood, without my answering. " You 
have given me a fancy for living, by speaking 
kindly to me," she said. " Kindness has a wonder- 
ful effect on women, and dogs, and other domestic 
animals. It is only men who are sui^erior to 
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kindness. Make your mind easy — I promise to 
take as much care of myself as if I was the 
happiest woman living ! Don't let me keep you 
here, out of your bed. Which way are you 
going r 

Miserable wretch that I was, I had forgotten 
my mother — with the medicine in my hand ! 

" I am going home/' I said. " Where are you 
staying ? At the inn ?" 

She laughed her bitter laugh, and pointed to the 
stone-quarry. " There is "my inn for to-night," 
she said. " Wlien I got tired of walking about, I 
rested there." 

We walked on together, on my way home. I 
took the liberty of asking her if she had any 
friends. 

" I thought I had one friend left," she said, " or 
you would never have met me in this place. It 
turns out I was wrong. My friend's door was 
closed in my face some hours since : my friend's 
servants threatened me with the police. I had no- 
where else to go, after trying my luck in your neigh- 
bourhood ; and nothing left but my two-shilling 
piece and these rags on my back. What respecta- 
ble innkeeper would take me into his house ? I 
walked about, wondering how I could find^my way 
out of the world without disfiguring myself, and 
without suffering much pain. You have no river 
in these parts. I didn't see my way out of the 
world, till I heard you ringing at the doctor's house. 

12—2 
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I got a glimpse at the bottles in the surgery, when 
he let you in, and I thought of the laudanum 
directly. What were you doing there ? Who is that 
medicine for ? Your wife T 

" I am not married." 

She laughed again. " Not married ! If I was a 
little better dressed there might be a chance for me. 
Where do you live ? Here T 

We had arrived, by this time, at my mother's 
door. She held out her hand to say good-bye. 
Houseless and homeless as she was, she never asked 
me to give her a shelter for the night. It was ray 
proposal that she should rest under my roof, un- 
known to my mother and my aunt. Our kitchen 
was built out at the back of the cottage : she might 
remain there unseen and unheard until the house- 
hold was astir in the morning. I led her into the 
kitchen, and set a chair for her by the dying embers 
of the fire. I dare say I was to blame — shamefully 
to blame, if you like. I only wonder what yovj 
would have done in my place. On your word of 
honour as a man, would you have let that beauti- 
ful creature wander back to the shelter of the stone- 
quarry like a stray dog ? God help the woman who 
is foolish enough to trust and love you, if you would 
have done that ! 

I left her by the fire, and went to my mother's 
room. 
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IX. 

If you have ever felt the heart-ache, you will know 
what I suffered in secret when my mother took my 
hand, and said, "I am sorry, Francis, that your 
night's rest has been disturbed through mc." I gave 
her the medicine ; and I waited by her till the pains 
abated. My aunt Chance went back to her bed ; 
and my mother and I were left alone. I noticed 
that her writing-desk, moved from its customary 
place, was on the bed by her side. She saw me 
looking at it. " This is your birthday, Francis," she 
said. " Have you anything to tell me ?" I had so 
completely forgotten my Dream, that I had no no- 
tion of what was passing in her mind when she 
said those words. For a moment there was a guilty 
fear in me that she suspected something. I turned 
away my face, and said, " No, mother ; I have no- 
thing to telL" She signed to me to stoop down 
over the pillow and kiss her. " God bless you, my 
love !" she said ; " and many happy returns of the 
day." She patted my hand, and closed her weary 
eyes, and, little by little, fell off peaceably into 
sleep. 

I stole downstairs again. I think the good in- 
fluence of my mother must have followed me down. 
At any rate, this is true : I stopped with my hand 
on the closed kitchen door, and said to myself 
" Suppose I leave the house, and leave the vil- 
lage, without seeing her or speaking to her more ?" 
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Should I really have fled from temptation in this 
way, if I had been left to myself to decide ? Who 
can tell ? As things were, I was not left to decide. 
While my doubt was in my mind, she heard me, 
and opened the kitchen door. My eyes and her 
eyes met. That ended it. 

We were together, unsuspected and undisturbed, 
for the next two hours. Time enough for her to 
reveal the secret of her wasted life. Time enough 
for her to take possession of me as her own, to do 
with me as she liked. It is needless to dwell here 
on the misfortunes which had brought her low : 
they are misfortunes too common to interest any- 
body. 

Her. name was Alicia Warlock. She had been 
bom and bred a lady. She had lost her station, 
her character, and her friends. Virtue shuddered 
at the sight of her ; and Vice had got her for the 
rest of her days. Shocking and common, as I told 
you. It made no difference to me. I have said it 
already — ^I say it again — I was a man bewitched. 
Is there anything so very wonderful in that ? Just 
remember who I was. Among the honest women 
in my own station in life, where could I have found 
the like of h/er ? Could they walk as she walked ? 
and look as she looked ? When they gave me a 
kiss, did their lips linger over it as hers did ? Had 
they her skin, her laugh, her foot, her hand, her 
touch ? She never had a speck of dirt on her : I 
tell you her flesh was a perfume. When she em- 
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braced me, her arms folded round me like the wings 
of angels ; and her smile covered me softly with its 
light like the sun in heaven. I leave you to laugh 
at me, or to cry over me, just as your temper may 
incline. I am not trying to excuse myself — I am 
trying to explain. You are gentlefolks; what 
dazzled and maddened me, is everyday experience 
to you. Fallen or not, angel or devil, it came to 
this — she was a lady ; and I was a groom. 

Before the house was astir, I got her away (by 
the workmen's train) to a large manufacturing town 
in our parts. 

Here — ^with my savings in money to help her — 
she could get her outfit of decent clothes, and her 
lodging among strangers who asked no questions so 
long as they were paid. Here — ^now on one pre- 
tence and now on another — I could visit her, and 
we could both plan together what our future lives 
were to be. I need not tell you that I stood pledged 
to make her my wife. A man in my station always 
marries a woman of her sort. 

Do you wonder if I was happy at this time ? I 
should have been perfectly happy, but for one little 
drawback. It was this : — I was never quite at my 
ease in the presence of my promised wife. 

I don't mean that I was shy with her, or sus- 
picious of her, or ashamed of her. The uneasiness 
I am speaking of was caused by a faint doubt in 
my mind, whether I had not seen her somewhere, 
before the morning when we met at the doctor's 
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house. Over and over again, I found myself won- 
dering whether her face did not remind me of some 
other face — wlmt other I never could teU. This 
strange feeling, this one question that could never 
be answered, vexed me to a degree that you would 
hardly credit. It came between us at the strangest 
timeS' — oftenest, however, at night, when the candles 
were lit. You have known what it is to try and 
remember a forgotten name — and to fail, search as 
you may, to find it in your mind. That was my 
case. I failed to find my lost face, just as you 
failed to find your lost name. 

In three weeks, we had talked matters over, and 
had arranged how I was to make a clean breast of 
it at home. By Alicia's advice, I was to describe 
her as having been one of my fellow-servants, 
during the time when I was employed under my 
kind master and mistress in London. There was 
no fear now of my mother taking any harm from 
the shock of a great surprise. Her health had 
improved during the three weeks' interval On 
the first evening when she was able to take her 
old place at tea-time, I summoned my courage, 
and told her I was going to be married. The poor 
soul flung her arms round my neck, and burst out 
crying for joy. " Oh, Francis !" she says, " I am 
so glad you wiU have somebody to comfort you 
and care for you when I am gone !" As for my 
aunt Chance, you can anticipate what she did, 
without being told. Ah, me ! If there had really 
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been any prophetic virtue in the cards, what a 
terrible warning they might have given us that 
night ! 

It was arranged that I was to bring my promised 
wife to dinner at the cottage on the next day. 



X. 

I OWN I was proud of Alicia when I led her into 
our little parlour at the appointed time. She had 
never, to my mind, looked so beautiful as she 
looked that day. I never noticed any other woman's 
dress : I noticed hers as carefully as if I had been 
a woman myself ! She wore a black silk gown, 
with plain collar and cuffs, and a modest lavender- 
coloured bonnet, with one white rose in it placed 
at the side. My mother, dressed in her Sunday 
best, rose up, all in a flutter, to welcome her 
daughter-in-law that was to be. She walked for- 
ward a few steps, half smiling, half in tears — she 
looked Alicia full in the face — and suddenly stood 
still. Her cheeks turned white in an instant ; her 
eyes stared in horror; her hands dropped help- 
lessly at her sides. She staggered back, and fell 
into the arms of my aunt, standing behind her. 
It was no swoon : she kept her senses. Her eyes 
turned slowly from Alicia to me. " Francis," she 
said, "does that woman's face remind you of 
nothing T 

Before I could answer, she pointed to her writing- 
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desk on the table at the fireside. " Bring it !" she 
cried, " bring it !" 

At the same moment, I felt Alicia's hand laid 
on my shoulder, and saw Alicia's face red with 
anger — and no wonder ! 

"What does this mean?" she asked. "Does 
your mother want to insult me ?" 

I said a few words to quiet her, what they were 
I don't remember— I was so confused and as- 
tonished at the time* Before I had done, I heard 
my mother behind me. 

My aunt had fetched her desk. She had opened 
it ; she had taken a paper from it. Step by step, 
helping herself along by the wall, she came nearer 
and nearer, with the paper in her hand. She 
looked at the paper — she looked in Alicia's face — 
she lifted the long, loose sleeve of her gown, and 
examined her hand and arm. I saw fear suddenly 
take the place of anger in Alicia's eyes. She 
shook herself free of my mother's grasp. " Mad !" 
she said to herself, " and Francis never told me !" 
With those words she ran out of the room. 

I was hastening out after her, when my mother 
signed to me to stop. She read the words written 
on the paper. While they fell slowly, one by one, 
from her lips, she pointed towards the open door. 

" Light grey eyes, with a droop in the left eye- 
lid. Flaxen hair, with a gold-yellow streak in it. 
White arms, with a down upon them. Little, 
lady's hand, with a rosy-red look about the finger- 
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nails. The Dream-Woman, Francis ! The Dream- 
Woman r 

Something darkened the parlour-window as those 
words were spoken. I looked sidelong at the shadow. 
Alicia Warlock had come back ! She was peering 
in at us over the low window-blind. There was 
the fatal face which had first looked at me in the 
bedroom of the lonely inn ! There, resting on the 
window-blind, was the lovely little hand which 
had held the murderous knife. I had seen her 
before we met in the village. The Dream-Woman ! 
The Dream- Woman ! 



XI. 

I EXPECT nobody to approve of what I have next 
to teU of myself. 

In three weeks from the day when my mother 
had identified her with the Woman of the Dream, 
I took Alicia Warlock to church, and made her 
my wife. I was a man bewitched. Again and 
again I say it, I was a man bewitched ! 

During the interval before my marriage, our 
little household at the cottage was broken up. 
My mother and my atmt quarrelled. My mother, 
believing in the Dream, entreated me to break off 
my engagement. My aunt, believing in the cards, 
urged me to marry. 

This difference of opinion produced a dispute 
between them, in the course of which my aunt 
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Chance — quite unconscious of having any super- 
stitious feelings of her own — actually set out the 
cards which prophesied happiness to me in my 
married life, and asked my mother how anybody 
but " a blinded heathen could be fule enough, after 
seeing those cairds, to believe in a dream !" This was, 
naturally, too much for my mother's patience; 
hard words followed on either side ; Mrs. Chance 
returned in dudgeon to her friends in Scotland. 
She left me a written statement of my future pros- 
pects, as revealed by the cards, and with it an 
address at which a Post-oflftce order would reach 
her. " The day was no that far off," she remarked, 
" when Francie might remember what he owed to 
his aunt Chance, maintaining her ain unbleemished 
widowhood on thratty punds a year." 

Having refused to give her sanction to my mar- 
riage, my mother also refused to be present at the 
wedding, or to visit Alicia afterwards. There was 
no anger at the bottom of this conduct on her part. 
Believing as she did in the Dream, she was simply 
in mortal fear of my wife. I understood this, and 
I made allowances for her. Not a cross word 
passed between us. My one happy remembrance 
now — ^though I did disobey her in the matter of 
my marriage — ^is this : I loved and respected my 
good mother to the last. 

As for my wife, she expressed no regret at the 
estrangement between her mother-in-law and her- 
self. By common consent, we never spoke on that 
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subject. We settled in the manufacturing town 
which I have abeady mentioned ; and we kept a 
lodging-house. My kind master, at my request, 
granted me a lump sum in place of my annuity. 
This put us into a good house, decently furnished. 
For a while, things went well enough. I may de- 
scribe myself at this time of my life as a happy 
man. 

My misfortunes began with a return of the com- 
plaint from which my mother had already suffered. 
The doctor confessed, when I asked him the ques- 
tion, that there was danger to be dreaded this time. 
Naturally, after hearing this, I was a good deal away 
at the cottage. Naturally also, I left the business 
of looking after the house, in my absence, to my 
wife. Little by little, I found her beginning to alter 
towards me. While my back was turned, she 
formed acquaintances with people of the doubtful 
and dissipated sort. One day, I observed something 
in her manner which forced the suspicion on me 
that she had been drinking. Before the week was 
out, my suspicion was a certainty. From keeping 
company with drunkards, she had grown to be a 
drunkard herself. 

I did aU a man could do to reclaim her. Quite 
useless ! She had never really returned the love I 
felt for her : I had no influence ; I could do no- 
thing. My mother, hearing of this last worst 
trouble, resolved to try what her influence could 
do. Ill as she was, I found her one day dressed 
to go out. 
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" I am not long for this world, Francis," she said 
" I shall not feel easy on my death-bed, unless I 
Lave done my best to the last to make you happy. 
I mean to put my own fears and my own feelings 
out of the question, and to go with you to your 
wife, and try what I can do to reclaim her. Take 
me home with you, Francis. Let me do aU I can to 
help my son, before it's too late." 

How could I disobey her ? We took the railway 
to the town : it was only half an hour's ride. By 
one o'clock in the afternoon we reached my house. 
It was our dinner hour, and Alicia was in the 
kitchen. I was able to take my mother quietly 
into the parlour, and then prepare my wife for the 
visit. She had drunk but little at that early hour, 
and, luckily, the devil in her was tamed for the 
time. 

She followed me into the parlour, and the meet- 
ing passed off better than I had ventured to fore- 
cast ; with this one drawback, that my mother — 
though she tried hard to control herself — shrank 
from looking my wife in the face when she spoke 
to her. It was a relief to me when Alicia began to 
prepare the table for dinner. 

She laid the cloth, brought in the bread-tray, and 
cut some slices for us from the loaf. Then she re- 
turned to the kitchen. At that moment, while I 
was still anxiously watching my mother, I was 
startled by seeiiig the same ghastly change pass 
over her face which had altered it on the morning 
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when Alicia and she first met. Before I could say 
a word, she started up with a look of horror. 

" Take me back ! — home, home again, Francis ! 
Come with me, and never go back more V 

I was afraid to ask for an explanation ; I could 
only sign to her to be silent, and help her quickly 
to the door. As we passed the bread-tray on the 
table, she stopped and pointed to it. 

" Did you see what your wife cut your bread 
with T she asked. 

" No, mother ; I was not noticing. What was it V 

" Look !" 

I did look. A new clasp knife, with a buck-horn 
handle, lay with the loaf in the bread-tray. I 
stretched out my hand to possess myself of it. At 
the same moment, there was a noise in the kitchen, 
and my mother caught me by the arm. 

" The knife of the Dream ! Francis, I'm faint 
with fear — ^take me away before she comes back !" 

I couldn't speak, to comfort or even to answer 
her. Superior as I was to superstition, the dis- 
covery of the knife staggered me. In silence, I 
helped my mother out of the house, and took her 
home. 

I held out my hand to say good-bye. She tried 
to stop me. 

" Don't go back, Francis 1 don't go back 1" 

" I must get the knife, mother. I must go back 
by the next train." 

I held to that resolution. By the next train I 
went back. 
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XII. 

My wife had, of course, discovered our secret de- 
parture from the house. She had been drinking. 
She was in a fury of passion. The dinner in the 
kitchen was flung under the grate ; the cloth was 
off the parlour table. Where was the knife ? 

I was foolish enough to ask for it. She refused 
to give it to me. In the course of the dispute be- 
tween us which followed, I discovered that there 
was a horrible story attached to the knife. It had 
been used in a murder — years since — and had been 
so skilfully hidden that the authorities had been 
unable to produce it at the trial. By help of some 
of her disreputable friends, my wife had been able 
to purchase this relic of a bygone crime. Her per- 
verted nature set some horrid unacknowledged value 
on the knife. Seeing there was no hope of getting 
it by fair means, I determined to search for it, later 
in the day, in secret. The search was unsuccess- 
ful. Night came on, and I left the house to walk 
about the streets. You will understand what 
a broken man I was by this time, when I tell 
you I was afraid to sleep in the same room with 
her! 

Three weeks passed. Still she refused to give 
up the knife ; and still that fear of sleeping in the 
same room with her possessed me. I walked about 
at night, or dozed in the parlour, or sat watching 
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by my mother's bedside. Before the end of the 
first week in the new month, the worst misfortune 
of all befell me — ^my mother died. It wanted then 
but a short time to my birthday. She had longed 
to live till that day. I was present at her death. 
Her last words in this world were addressed 
to me. 

"Don't go back, my son — don't go back 1" 

I was obliged to go back, if it was only to watch 
my wife. In the last days of my mother's illness 
she had spitefully added a sting to my grief by de- 
claring that she would assert her right to attend 
the funeral. In spite of all that I could do or 
say, she held to her word. On the day appointed 
for the burial she forced herself — ^inflamed and 
shameless with drink into my presence, and swore 
she would walk in the funeral procession to my 
mother's grave. 

This last insult — ^after all I had gone through 
abeady — was more than I could endure. It mad- 
dened me. Try to make allowances for a man be- 
side himself. I struck her. 

The instant the blow was dealt, I repented it. 
She crouched down, silent, in a comer of the room, 
and eyed me steadily. It was a look that cooled 
my hot blood in an instant. There was no time 
now to think of making atonement. I could only 
risk the worst, and make sure of her till the funeral 
was over. I locked her into her bedroom. 

When I came back, after laying my mother in 

13 
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the grave, I found her sitting by the bedside, very 
much altered in look and bearing, with a bundle 
on her lap. She faced me quietly ; she spoke with 
a curious stillness in her voice — strangely and un- 
naturally composed in look and manner. 

"No man has ever struck me yet," she said. "My 
husband shall have no second opportunity. Set the 
door open, and let me go." 

She passed me, and left the room. I saw her 
walk away up the street. 

Was she gone for good ? 

All that night I watched and waited. No foot- 
step came near the house. The next night, overcome 
by fatigue, I lay down on the bed in my clothes, 
with the door locked, the key on the table, and the 
candle burning. My slumber was not disturbed. 
The third night, the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, 
passed, and nothing happened. I lay down on the 
seventh night, still suspicious of something happen- 
ing ; still in my clothes ; still with the door locked, 
the key on the table, and the candle burning. 

My rest was disturbed. I woke twice, without 
any sensation of uneasiness. The third time, that . 
horrid shivering of the night at the lonely inn, that 
awful sinking pain at the heart, came back again, 
and roused me in an instant. 

My eyes turned towards the left-hand side of 
the bed. And there stood, looking at me 

The Dream- Woman again ? No ! My wife. The 
living woman, with the face of the Dream — in the 
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attitude of the Dream — ^the fair arm up ; the knife 
clasped in the delicate white hand. 

I sprang upon her on the instant; but not 
quickly enough to stop her from hiding the knife. 
Without a word from me, without a cry from her, 
I pinioned her in a chair. With one hand I felt 
up her sleeve ; and there, where the Dream- Woman 
had hidden the knife, my wife had hidden it — the 
knife with the buck-horn handle, that looked like 
new. 

What I felt when I made that discovery I could 
not realise at the time, and I can't describe now. 
I took one steady look at her with the knife in my 
hand. 

" You meant to kill me ?" I said. 

"Yes," she answered; "I meant to kiU you.'* 
She crossed her arms over her bosom, and stared 
me coolly in the face. " I shall do it yet," she said. 
"With that knife." 

I don't know what possessed me — ^I swear to 
you I am no coward : and yet I acted like a 
coward. The horrors got hold of me. I couldn't 
look at her — I couldn't speak to her. I left her 
(with the knife in my hand), and went out into the 
night. 

There was a bleak wind abroad, and the smell 
of rain was in the air. The church clocks chimed 
the quarter as I walked beyond the last house in 
the town. I asked the first policeman I met what 

13—2 
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hour that was, of which the quarter past had just 
struck. 

The man looked at his watch, and answered, 
" Two o'clock" Two in the morning. "What day 
of the month was this day that had just begun ? I 
reckoned it up from the date of my mother's 
funeral The horrid parallel between the dream 
and the reality was complete — ^it was my birthday ! 

Had I escaped the mortal peril which the dream 
foretold ? or had I only received a second warning ? 

As that doubt crossed my mind I stopped on my 
way out of the town. The air had revived me — I 
felt in some degree like my own self again. After 
a little thinking, I began to see plainly the mis- 
take I had made in leaving my wife free to go 
where she liked and to do as she pleased. 

I turned instantly, and made my way back to 
the house. 

It was still dark. I had left the candle burning 
in the bedchamber. When I looked up to the 
window of the room now, there was no light in it. 
I advanced to the house door. On going away, I 
remembered to have closed it ; on trying it now, I 
found it open. 

I waited outside, never losing sight of the house 
tiU daylight. Then I ventured in -doors — ^listened, 
and heard nothing — ^looked into the kitchen, scul- 
lery, parlour, and found nothing — went up at last 
into the bedroom. It was empty. 

A pick-lock lay on the floor, which told me how 
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she had gained entrance in the night. And that 
was the one trace I could find of the Dream-Woman. 



XIIL 

I WAITED in the house till the town was astir for 
the day, and then I went to consult a lawyer. In 
the confused state of my mind at the time, I had 
one clear notion of what I meant to do : I was de- 
termined to sell my house and leave the neighbour- 
hood. There were obstacles in the way which I 
had not counted on. I was told I had creditors to 
satisfy before I could leave — I, who had given my 
wife the money to pay my bills regularly every 
week ! Enquiry showed that she had embezzled 
every farthing of the money that I had entrusted 
to her. I had no choice but to pay over again. 

Placed in this awkward position, my first duty 
was to set things right, with the help of my lawyer. 
During my forced sojourn in the town I did two 
foolish things. And, as a consequence that followed, 
I heard once more, and heard for the last time, of 
my wife. 

In the first place, having got possession of the 
knife, I was rash enough to keep it in my pocket. 
In the second place, having something of impor- 
tance to say to the lawyer, at a late hour of the 
evening, I went to his house after dark — alone and 
on foot. I got there safely enough. Eetuming, I 
was seized on from behind by two men : dragged 
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down a passage, and robbed — not only of the little 
money I had about me, but also of the knife. It 
was the lawyer's opinion (as it was mine) that the 
thieves were among the disreputable acquaintances 
formed by my wife, and that they had attacked me. 
at her instigation. To confirm this view I received 
a letter the next day, without date or address, 
written in AUcia's hand. The first line informed 
me that the knife was back again in her possession. 
The second line reminded me of the day when I 
had struck her. The third line warned me that 
she would wash out the stain of that blow in my 
blood, and repeated the words, " I shall do it with 
the knife !" 

These things happened a year ago. The law 
laid hands on the men who had robbed me ; but 
from that time to this, the law has failed completely 
to find a trace of my wife. 

My story is told. When I had paid the credit- 
ors and paid the legal expenses, I had barely five 
pounds left out of the sale of my house ; and I had 
the world to begin over again. Some months since 
— drifting here and there — I found my way to 
Underbridge. The landlord at the inn had known 
something of my father's family in times past. 
He gave me (all he had to give) my food, and 
shelter in the yard. Except on market-days, there 
is nothing to do. In the coming winter the inn is 
to be shut up, and I shall have to shift for myself. 
My old master would help me if I applied to him 
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— ^but I don't like to apply : he has done more for 
me already than I deserve. Besides, in another 
year who knows but my troubles may all be at an 
end ? Next winter will bring me nigh to my next 
birthday, and my next birthday may be the day of 
my death. Yes ! it's true I sat up all last night ; 
and I heard two in the morning strike : and nothing 
happened. Still, allowing for that, the time to 
come is a time I don't trust. My wife has got the 
knife — my wife is looking for me. I am above 
superstition, mind! I don't say I believe in 
dreams ; I only say, Alicia "Warlock is looking for 
me. It is possible I may be wrong. It is possible 
I may be right. Who can teU ? 



THE THIKD NAKEATIVE. 

THE STORY CONTINUED BY PERCY FAIRBANK. 

XIV. 

We took leave of Francis Eaven at the door of 
Farleigh Hall, with the understanding that he 
might expect to hear from us again. 

The same night Mrs. Fairbank and I had a dis- 
cussion in the sanctuary of our own room. The 
topic was " The Ostler's Story ;" and the question 
in dispute between us turned on the measure of 
charitable duty that we owed to the ostler himself. 

The view I took of the man's narrative was of 
the purely matter-of-fact kind. Francis Eaven 
had, in my opinion, brooded over the misty con- 
nection between his strange dream and his vile 
wife, until his mind was in a state of partial delu- 
sion on that subject. I was quite willing to help 
him with a trifle of money, and to recommend him 
to the kindness of my lawyer, if he was really in 
any danger and wanted advice. There my idea of 
my duty towards this afficted person began and 
ended. 
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Confronted with this sensible view of the matter, 
Mrs. Fairbank's romantic temperament rushed, as 
usual, into extremes. " I should no more think of 
losing sight of Francis Eaven when his next birth- 
day comes round," says my wife, " than I should 
think of laying down a good story with the last 
chapters unread. I am positively determined, 
Percy, to take him back with us, when we return 
to France, in the capacity of groom. What does 
one man more or less among the horses matter to 
people as rich as we are?" In this strain the 
partner of my joys and sorrows ran on, perfectly 
impenetrable to everything that I could say on the 
side of common sense. Need I tell my married 
brethren how it ended ? Of course I allowed my 
wife to irritate me, and spoke to her sharply. Of 
course my wife turned her face away indignantly 
on the conjugal pillow, and burst into tears. Of 
course, upon that, "Mr." made his excuses, and 
" Mrs." had her own way. 

Before the week was out we rode over to Under- 
bridge, and duly offered to Francis Raven a place 
in our service as supernumerary groom. . 

At first the poor fellow seemed hardly able to 
realise his own extraordinary good fortune. Ee- 
covering himself, he expressed his gratitude mo- 
destly and becomingly. Mrs. Fairbank's ready 
sympathies overflowed, as usual, at her lips. She 
talked to hinn about our home in France, as if the 
worn, grey-headed ostler had been a child. " Such 
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a dear old house, Francis ; and such pretty gar- 
dens ! Stables ten times as big as your stables 
here : quite a choice of rooms for you. You must 
learn the name of our house — it is called Maison 
Eouge. Our nearest town is Metz. "We are within 
a walk of the beautiful river Moselle. And when 
we want a change we have only to take the railway 
to the frontier, and find ourselves in Germany." 

Listening, so far, with a very bewildered face, 
Francis started and changed colour when my wife 
reached the end of her last sentence. 

" Germany ?" he repeated. 

" Yes. Does Germany remind you of any- 
thing r 

The ostler's eyes looked down sadly on the 
ground. " Germany reminds me of my wife," he 
replied. 

"Indeed? HowT 

" She once told me she had lived in Germany — 
long before I knew her — ^in the time when she was 
a young girl." 

"Was she living with relations or friends V 

"She was Hving as governess in a foreign famUy." 

" In what part of Germany T 

" I don't remember, ma'am. I doubt if she told 
me. 

" Did she tell you the name of the family T 

" Yes, ma'am. It was a foreign name, and it 
has slipped my memory long since. The head of 
the family was a wine-grower in a large way of 
business — I remember that." 
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"Did you hear what sort of wine he grew? 
There are wine-growers in our neighbourhood. 
Was it Moselle wine ?" 

"I couldn't say, ma'am. I doubt if I ever 
heard." 

There the conversation dropped. We engaged 
to communicate with Francis Eaven before we left 
England, and took our leave. 

I had made my arrangements to pay our round 
of visits to English friends, and to return to Maison 
Eouge in the summer. On the eve of departure, 
certain difficulties in connection with the manage- 
ment of some landed property of mine in Ireland, 
obliged us to alter our plans. Instead of getting 
back to our house in France in the summer, we only 
returned a week or two before Christmgis. Francis 
Eaven accompanied us, and was duly established, 
in the nominal capacity of stable-helper, among 
the servants at Maison Eouge. 

Before long, some of the objections to taking 
him into our employment, which I had foreseen 
and had vainly mentioned to my wife, forced 
themselves on our attention in no very agreeable 
form. 

Francis Eaven failed (as I had feared he would) 
to get on smoothly with his feUow-servants. They 
were all French ; and not one of them understood 
English. Francis, on his side, was equally igno- 
rant of French. His reserved manners, his melan- 
choly temperament, his solitary ways— all told 
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against him. Our servants called him " the English 
Bear." He grew widely known in the neighbour- 
hood under his nick-name. Quarrels took place, 
ending once or twice in blows. It became plain, 
even to Mrs. Fairbank herself, that some wise 
change must be made. While we were stiU con- 
sidering what the change was to be, the unfortu- 
nate ostler was thrown on our hands for some time 
to come by an accident in the stables. Still pur- 
sued by his proverbial ill-luck, the poor wretch's 
leg was broken by a kick from a horse. 

He was attended to by our own surgeon, in his 
comfortable bedroom at the stables. As the date 
of his birthday drew near he was still confined to 
his bed. 

Physically speaking, he was doing very well. 
Morally speaking, the surgeon was not satisfied. 
Francis Eaven was suffering under some mys- 
terious mental disturbance, which interfered se- 
riously with his rest at night. Hearing this, I 
thought it my duty to tell the medical attendant 
what was preying on the patient's mind. As a 
practical man, he shared my opinion that the ostler 
was in a state of delusion on the subject of his 
Wife and his Dream. " Curable delusion, in my 
opinion," the surgeon added, "if the experiment 
could be fairly tried." 

" How can it be tried ?" I asked. 

Instead of replying, the surgeon put a question 
to me, on his side. 
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" Do you happen to know," he said, " that this 
year is Leap Year ?" 

"Mrs. Fairbank reminded me of it yesterday," 
I answered. " Otherwise I might not have known 
it." 

" Do you think Francis Eaven knows that this 
year is Leap Year ?" 

(I began to see dimly what my friend was driv- 
ing at.) 

" It depends," I answered, " on whether he has 
got an English almanack. Suppose he has not 
got the almanack — ^what then ?" 

"In that case," pursued the surgeon, "Francis 
Eaven is innocent of all suspicion that there is a 
twenty-ninth day in February this year. As a 
necessary consequence — ^what will he do? He 
will anticipate the appearance of the Woman with 
the Knife, at two in the morning on the twenty- 
ninth of February, instead of the first of March. 
•Let him suffer all his superstitious terrors on the 
wrong day. Leave him, on the day that is really 
his birthday, to pass a perfectly quiet night, and 
to be as sound asleep as other people at two in the 
morning. And then, when he wakes comfortably 
in time for his breakfast, shanxe him out of his de- 
lusion by telling him the truth." 

I agreed to try the experiment. Leaving the 
surgeon to caution Mrs. Fairbank on the subject 
of Leap Year, I went to the stables to see Francis 
Eaven. 
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XV. 

The poor fellow was full of forebodings of the fate 
in store for Mm on the ominous first of March. 
He eagerly entreated me to order one of the men- 
servants to sit up with him on the birthday morn- 
ing. In granting his request, I asked him to tell 
me on which day of the week his birthday fell. 
He reckoned the days on his fingers ; and proved 
his innocence of all suspicion that it was Leap 
Year by fixing on the twenty-ninth of February, 
in the full persuasion that it was the first of March. 
Pledged to try the surgeon's experiment, I left his 
error uncorrected, of course. In so doing, I took 
my first step blindfold towards the last act in the 
drama of the Ostler!s Dream. 

The next day brought with it a little domestic 
difficulty, which indirectly and strangely associated 
itself with the coming end. 

My wife received a letter, inviting us to assist 
in celebrating the " Silver Wedding " of two worthy 
German neighbours of ours — Mr. and Mrs. Beld- 
heimer. Mr. Beldheimer was a large wine-grower 
on the banks of the Moselle. His house was 
situated on the frontier-line of France and Ger- 
many ; and the distance from our house was suffi- 
ciently considerable to make it necessary for us to 
sleep under our host's roof. Under these circum- 
stances, if we accepted the invitation, a comparison 
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of dates showed that we should be away from home 
on the morning of the first of March. Mrs. Fair- 
bank — ^holding to her absurd resolution to see with 
her own eyes what might, or might not, happen to 
Francis Eaven on his birthday— flatly declined to 
leave Maison Eouge. " It's easy to send an ex- 
cuse," she said, in her off-hand manner. 

I failed, for my part, to see any easy way out of 
the difficulty. The celebration of a " Silver Wed- 
ding " in Germany, is the celebration of twenty- 
five years of happy married life; and the host's 
claim upon the consideration of his friends on such 
an occasion is something in the nature of a Eoyal 
" command." After considerable discussion, finding 
my wife's obstinacy invincible, and feeling that the 
absenceof bothof us from thefestival would certainly 
offend our friends, I left Mrs. Fairbank to make 
her excuses for herself, and directed her to accept 
the invitation so far as I was concerned. In so 
doing, I took my second step, blindfold, towards 
the last act in the drama of the Ostler's Dream. 

A week elapsed ; the last days of February were 
at hand. Another domestic difficulty happened; 
and, again, this event also proved to be strangely 
associated with the coming end. 

My head groom at the stables was one Joseph 
Rigobert. He was an ill-conditioned fellow, in- 
ordinately vain of his personal appearance, and by 
no means scrupulous in his conduct with women. 
His one virtue consisted in his fondness for horses, 
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and in the care he took of the animals under his 
charge. In a word, he was too good a groom to 
be easily replaced, or he would have quitted my 
service long since. On the occasion of which I 
am now writing, he was reported to me by my 
steward as growing idle and disorderly in his 
habits. The principal offence alleged against him 
was, that he had been seen that day in the city of 
Metz, in the company of a woman (supposed to be 
an Englishwoman), whom he was entertaining at 
a tavern, when he ought to have been on his way 
back to Maison Eouge. The man's defence was 
that "the lady" (as he called her) was an English 
stranger, unacquainted with the ways of the place, 
and that he had only shown her where she could 
obtain some refreshment at her own request. I 
administered the necessary reprimand, without 
troubling myself to enquire further into the matter. 
In failing to do this, I took my third step, blind- 
fold, towards the last act in the drama of the 
Ostler's Dream. • 

On the evening of the twenty-eighth, I informed 
the servants at the stables that one of them must 
watch through the night by the Englishman's bed- 
side. Joseph Eigobert immediately volunteered 
for the duty — as a means, no doubt, of winning his 
way back to my favour. I accepted his proposal. 

That day, the surgeon dined with us. Towards mid- 
night he and I left the smoking-room, and repaired 
to Francis Raven's bed-side. Eigobert was at his 
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post, with no very agreeable expression on his face- 
The Frenchman and the Englishman had evidently 
not got on well together, so far. Francis Raven lay 
helpless on his bed, waiting silently for two in the 
morning, and the Dream-Woman. 

" I have come, Francis, to bid you good night," T 
said, cheerfully. " To-morrow morning I shall look 
in at breakfast time, before I leave home on a 
journey." 

" Thank you for all your kindness, sir. You will 
not see me alive to-morrow morning. She will find 
me this time. Mark my words — she will find me 
this time." 

" My good fellow ! she couldn't find you in 
England. How in the world is she to find you in 
France ?" 

"It's borne in on my mind, sir, that she will find 
me here. At two in the morning on my birth- 
day I shall see her again, and see her for the last 
time." 

" Do you mean that she will kill you ?" 

" I mean that, sir. She will kill me — ^with the 
knife." 

" And with Rigobert in the room to protect you ?" 

" I am a doomed man. Fifty Rigoberts couldn't 
protect me." 

" And yet you wanted somebody to sit up with 
you ?" 

"Mere weakness, sir. I don't like to be left 
alone on my death-bed." 

14 
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I looked at the surgeon. If he had encouraged 
me, I should certainly, out of sheer compassion, 
have confessed to Francis Eaven the trick that we 
were playing him. The surgeon held to his experi- 
ment ; the surgeon's face plainly said — " No." 

The next day (the twenty-ninth of February) 
was the day of the " Silver Wedding." The first 
thing in the morning, I went to Francis Eaven*s 
room. Eigobert met me at the door. 

" How has he passed the night T I asked. 

"Saying his prayers, and looking for ghosts," 
Eigobert answered. * A lunatic asylum is the only 
proper place for him." 

I approached the bedside. " Well, Francis, here 
you are, safe and sound, in spite of what you said to 
me last night." 

His eyes rested on mine with a vacant, wonder- 
ing look. 

" I don't understand it," he said. 

" Did you see anything of your wife when the 
clock struck two ?" 

« No, sir." 

" Did anything happen ?" 

" Nothing happened, sir." 

" Doesn't tliiB satisfy you that you were wrong ?" 

His eyes still kept their vacant, wondering 
look. He only repeated the words he had spoken 
abeady : 

" I don't understand it." 

I made a last attempt to cheer him. "Come, 
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come, Francis ! keep a good heart. You will be out 
of bed in a fortnight." 

He shook his head on the pillow. "There's 
something wrong," he said. " I don't expect you 
to believe me, sir. I only say, there's something 
wrong— and time wiU show it." 

I left the room. Half an hou? later I started for 
Mr. Beldheimer's house ; leaving the arrangements 
for the morning of the first of March in the hands 
of the doctor and my wife, 

XVI. 

The one thing which principally struck me when I 
joined the guests at the " Silver Wedding," is also, 
the one thing which it is necessary to mention 
here. On this joyful occasion a noticeable lady 
present was out of spirits. That lady was no other 
than the heroine of the festival, the mistress of the 
house ! 

In the course of the evening I spoke to Mr. Beld- 
heimer's eldest son on the subject of his mother. 
As an old friend of the family, I had a claim on his 
confidence which the young man willingly re- 
cognised. 

" We have had a very disagreeable matter to deal 
with,'^ he said ; " and my mother has not recovered 
the painful impression left on her mind. Many 
years since, when my sisters were children, we had 
an English governess in the house. She left us, as 

14—2 
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we then understood, to be married. We heard no 
more of her imtil a week or ten days since, when 
my mother received a letter, in which our ex-gover- 
ness described herseK as being in a condition of 
great poverty and distress. After much hesitation 
she had ventured — at the suggestion of a lady who 
had been kind to her— to write to her former em- 
ployers, and to appeal to their remembrance of old 
times. You know my mother : she is not only the 
most kind-hearted, but the most innocent of women 
— ^it is impossible to persuade her of the wicked- 
ness that there is in the world. She replied by re- 
turn of post, inviting the governess to come here 
and see her, and enclosing the money for her tra- 
velling expenses. When my father came home, 
and heard what had been done, he wrote at once to 
his agent in London to make enquiries, enclosing the 
address on the governess's letter. Before he could 
receive the agent's reply the governess arrived. 
She produced the worst possible impression on his 
mind. The agent's letter, arriving a few days later, 
confirmed his suspicions. Since we had lost sight 
of her, the woman had led a most disreputable life. 
My father spoke to her privately : he offered — on 
condition of her leaving the house — a sum of money 
to take her back to England. If she refused, the 
alternative would be an appeal to the authorities 
and a public scandal. She accepted the money, 
and left the house. On her way back to England 
she appears to have stopped at Metz. You will 
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understand what sort of woman she is, when I tell 
you that she was seen the other day in a tavern 
with your handsome groom, Joseph Eigobert." 

While my informant was relating these circum- 
stances, my memory was at work. I recalled what 
Francis Eaven had vaguely told us of his wife's ex- 
perience in former days, as governess in a German 
family. A suspicion of the truth suddenly flashed 
across my mind. 

" What was the woman's name ?" I asked. 

Mr. Beldheimer's son answered : 

" Alicia Warlock." 

I had but one idea when I heard that reply — to 
get back to my house without a moment's needless 
delay. It was then ten o'clock at night — the last 
train to Metz had left long since. I arranged with 
my young friend — after duly informing him of the 
circumstances— that I should go by the first train 
in the morning, instead of staying to breakfast with 
the other guests who slept in the house. 

At intervals during the night I wondered 
uneasily how things were going on at Maison 
Rouge. Again and again the same question oc- 
curred to me, on my journey home in the early 
morning — ^the morning of the first of March. As 
the event proved, but one person in my house 
knew what really happened at the stables on 
Francis Raven's birthday. .Let Joseph Rigobert 
take my place as narrator, and tell the story of the 
end to You — as he told it, in times past, to his 
lawyer and to Me. 



FOURTH (AND LAST) NARRATIVE. 

THE STATEMENT OF JOSEPH EIGOBERT : ADDRESSED 
TO THE ADVOCATE WHO DEFENDED HIM AT HIS 
TRIAL. 

Eespected Sir, — On the twenty-seventh of 
February I was sent, on business connected with 
the stables at Maison Eouge, to the city of Metz. 
On the public promenade I met a magnificent wo- 
man. Complexion blonde. Nationality, English. 
We mutually admired each other; we fell into 
conversation. (She spoke French perfectly — ^with 
the English accent.) I offered refreshment; my 
proposal was accepted. We had a long and inter- 
esting interview — ^we discovered that we were 
made for each other. So far. Who is to blame ? 

Is it my fault that I am a handsome man — ^uni- 
versally agreeable, as such, to the fair sex ? Is it 
a criminal offence to be accessible to the amiable 
weakness of love ? I ask again, Who is to blame ? 
Clearly, nature. Not the beautiful lady — not my 
humble self. 

To resume. The most hard-hearted person 
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living will understand that two beings made for 
each other could not possibly part without an ap- 
pointment to meet again. 

I made arrangements for the accommodation of 
the lady in the village near Maison Rouge. She 
consented to honour me with her company at sup- 
per, in my apartment at the stables, on the night 
of the twenty-ninth. The time fixed on was the 
time when the other servants were accustomed to 
retire — eleven o'clock. 

Among the grooms attached to the stables was 
an Englishman, laid up with a broken leg. His 
name was Francis. His manners were repulsive ; 
he was ignorant of the French language. In the 
kitchen he went by the nick-name of the " English 
Bear." Strange to say, he was a great favourite 
with my master and my mistress. They even 
humoured dertain superstitious terrors to which 
this repulsive person was subject — terrors into the 
nature of which I, as an advanced freethinker, 
never thought it worth my while to enquire. 

sOn the evening of the twenty-eighth, the English- 
man, being a prey to the terrors which I have men- 
tioned, requested that one of his fellow-servants 
might sit up with him for that night only. The 
wish that he expressed was backed by Mr. Fair- 
bank's authority. Having already incurred my 
master's displeasure — ^in what way, a proper sense 
of my own dignity forbids me to relate — I volun- 
teered to watch by the bedside of the English Bear. 
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My object was to satisfy Mr. Fairbank that I bore 
no malice, on my side, after what had occurred 
between us. The wretched Englishman passed a 
night of delirium. Not understanding his barba- 
rous language, I could only gather from his gestures 
that he was in deadly fear of some fancied appari- 
tion at his bedside. From time to time, when this 
madman disturbed my slumbers, I quieted him by 
swearing at him. This is the shortest and best way 
of dealing with persons in his condition. 

On the morning of the twenty-ninth, Mr. Fair- 
bank left us on a journey. 

Later in the day, to my unspeakable disgust, I 
found that I had not done with the Englishman 
yet. In Mr. Fairbank's absence, Mrs. Fairbank 
took an incomprehensible interest in the question 
of my delirious fellow-servant's repose at night. 
Again, one or other of us was to watch by his bed- 
side, and to report it, if anything happened. Ex- 
pecting my fair friend to supper, it was necessary 
to make sure that the other servants at the stables 
would be safe in their beds that night. Accordingly, 
I volunteered once more to be the man who kept 
watch. Mrs. Fairbank complimented me on my 
humanity. I possess great command over my 
feelings. I accepted the compliment without a 
blush. 

Twice, after nightfall, my mistress and the doctor 
(this last staying in the house, in Mr. Fairbank's 
absence) came to make enquiries. Once, hefore 
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the arrival of my fair friend — and once after. On 
the second occasion (my apartment being next 
door to the Englishman's) I was obliged to hide 
my charming guest in the harness room. She con- 
sented, with angelic resignation, to immolate her 
dignity to the servile necessities of my position. 
A more amiable woman (so far) I never met with ! 

After the second visit I was left free. It was 
then close on midnight. Up to that time, there 
was nothing in the behaviour of the mad English- 
man to reward Mrs. Fairbank and the doctor for 
presenting themselves at his bedside. He lay half 
awake, half asleep, with an odd, wondering kind of 
look in his face. My mistress at parting warned 
me to be particularly watchful of him towards two 
in the morning. The doctor (in case anything 
happened) left me a large hand-bell to ring, which 
could easily be heard at the house. 

Restored to the society of my fair friend,! spread 
the supper-table. A pate, a sausage, and a few 
bottles of generous Moselle wine, composed our 
simple meal. When persons adore each other, the 
intoxicating illusion of Love transforms the simplest 
meal into a banquet. With immeasurable capa- 
cities for enjoyment, we sat down to table. At 
the very moment when I placed my fascinating 
companion in a chair, the infamous Englishman in 
the next room took that occasion, of aU others, to 
become restless and noisy once more. He struck 
with his stick on the floor; he cried out, in a 
delirious access of terror, " Eigobert ! Eigobert !" 
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The sound of that lamentable voice, suddenly- 
assailing our ears, terrified my fair friend. She 
lost all her charming colour in an instant. " Good 
heavens !" she exclaimed. " Who is that in the 
next room ?" 
. " A mad Englishman." 

" An Englishman T 

"Compose yourself, my angel. I wiU quiet 
him.*' 

The lamentable voice called out on me again, 
"Rigobert! Rigobert!" 

My fair friend caught me by the arm. "Who 
is he V she cried. "What is his name V 

Something in her face struck me as she put that 
question. A spasm of jealousy shook me to the 
soul. " You know him ? " I said. 

" His name ! " she vehemently repeated ; " his 
name ! " 

" Francis," I answered. 

" Francis — what ? " 

I shrugged my shoulders. I could neither re- 
member nor pronounce the barbarous English 
surname. I could only tell her it began with 
an " R" 

She dropped back into the chair. Was she 
going to faint ? No ; she recovered, and more 
than recovered, her lost colour. Her eyes flashed 
superbly. What did it mean ? Profoundly as I 
understand women in general, I was puzzled by 
iiii% woman ! 
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" You know him ? " I repeated. 

She laughed at me. " What nonsense ! How 
should I know him ? Go and quiet the wretch." 

My looking-glass was near. One glance at it 
satisfied me that no woman in her senses could 
prefer the Englishman to Me. I recovered my 
self-respect. I hastened to the Englishman's bed- 
side. 

The moment I appeared he pointed eagerly 
towards my room. He overwhelmed me with a 
torrent of words in his own language. I made out, 
from his gestures and his looks, that he had, in 
some incomprehensible manner, discovered the 
presence of my guest ; and, stranger still, that he 
was scared by the idea of a person in my room. 
I endeavoured to compose him, on the system 
which I have already mentioned — that is to say, I 
swore at him in 7ny language. The result not 
proving satisfactory, I own I shook my fist in his 
face, and left the bedchamber. 

Eeturning to my fair friend, I found her walking 
backwards and forwards in a state of excitement 
wonderful to behold. She had not waited for me 
to fill her glass — she had begun the generous 
Moselle in my absence. I prevailed on her with 
difficulty to place herself at the table. Nothing 
would induce her to eat. " My appetite is gone," 
she said. " Give me wine." 

The generous Moselle deserves its name— deli- 
cate on the palate, with prodigious " body." The 
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strength of this fine wine produced no stupefying 
effect on my remarkable guest. It appeared to 
strengthen and exhilarate her — nothing more. She 
always spoke in the same low tone, and always, 
turn the conversation as I might, brought it back 
with the same dexterity to the subject of the 
Englishman in the next room. In any other 
woman this persistency would have offended me. 
My lovely guest was irresistible ; I answered her 
questions with the docility of a child. She pos- 
sessed all the amusing eccentricity of her nation. 
When I told her of the accident which confined 
the Englishman to his bed, she sprang to her feet. 
An extraordinary smUe irradiated her countenance. 
She said, " Show me the horse who broke the 
Englishman's leg ! I must see that horse !" I took 
her to the stables. She kissed the horse — on my 
word of honour, she kissed the horse ! That struck 
me. I said, " You do know the man ; and he has 
wronged you in some way." No ! she would not 
admit it, even then. " I kiss all beautiful animals,'* 
she said. " Haven't I kissed yovj ? " With that 
charming explanation of her conduct, she ran back 
up the stairs. I only remained behind to lock the 
stable door again. When I rejoined her, I made a 
startling discovery. I caught her coming out of 
the Englishman's room. 

" I was just going downstairs again to call you," 
she said. *' The man in there is getting noisy once 



more." 
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The mad Englishman's voice assailed our ears 



agam. 



" Eigobert ! Eigobert ! " 

He was a frightful object to look at when I saw 
him this time. His eyes were staring wildly ; the 
perspiration was pouring over his face. In a panic 
of terror he clasped his hands ; he pointed up to 
heaven. By every sign and gesture that a man 
can make, he entreated me not to leave him again. 
I really could not help smiling. The idea of my 
staying with him, and leaving my fair friend by 
herself in the next room ! 

I turned to the door. When the mad wretch 
saw me leaving him he burst out into a screech of 
despair — so shriU that I feared it might awaken 
the sleeping servants. 

My presence of mind in emergencies is prover- 
bial among those who know me. I tore open the 
cupboard in which he kept his linen — seized a 
handful of his handkerchiefs — gagged him with 
one of them, and secured his hands with the others. 
There was now no danger of h?s alarming the ser- 
vants. After tying the last knot, I looked up. 

The door between the Englishman's room and 
mine was open. My fair friend was standing on 
the threshold — ^watching him as he lay helpless on 
the bed ; watching me as I tied the last knot. 

" What are you doing there ? " I asked. " Why 
did you open the door ? " 

She stepped up to me, and whispered her answer 
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in my ear, with her eyes all the time upon the 
man on the bed. 

" I heard him scream." 

« WeU ? " 

" I thought you had killed him." 

I drew back from her in horror. The suspicion 
of me which her words implied was sufficiently 
detestable in itself. But her manner when she 
uttered the words was more revolting still. It so 
powerfully affected me that I started back from 
that beautiful creature, as I might have recoiled 
from a reptile crawling over my flesh. 

Before I had recovered myself sufficiently to 
reply, my nerves were assailed by another shock. 
I suddenly heard my mistress's voice, calling to 
me from the stable yard. 

There was no time to think — there was only 
time to act. The one thing needed was to keep 
Mrs. Fairbank from ascending the stairs, and dis- 
covering — not my lady-guest only — but the 
Englishman also, gagged and bound on his bed. I 
instantly hurried to the yard. As I ran down the 
stairs I heard the stable clock strike the quarter 
to two in the morning. 

My mistress was eager and agitated. The doc- 
tor (in attendance on her) was smiling to himself, 
like a man amused at his own thoughts. 

" Is Francis awake or asleep ? " Mrs. Fairbank 
enquired. 

" He has been a little restless, madam. But he 
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is now quiet again. K he is not disturbed " (I 
added those words to prevent her from ascending 
the stairs), " he will soon fall off into a quiet 
sleep." 

"Has nothing happened since I was here last ?" 

" Nothing, madam." 

The doctor lifted his eyebrows with a comical 
look of distress. 

" Alas, alas, Mrs. Fairbank !" he said. « Nothing 
has happened ! The days of romance are over !" 

" It is not two o'clock yet," my mistress answered, 
a little irritably. 

The smell of the stables was strong on the morn- 
ing air. She put her handkerchief to her nose and 
led the way out of the yard, by the north entrance 
—the entrance communicating with the gardens 
and the house. I was ordered to follow her, along 
with the doctor. Once out of the smell of the 
stables, she began to question me again. She was 
unwilling to believe that nothing had occurred in 
her absence. I invented the best answers I could 
think of on the spur of the moment; and the 
doctor stood by, laughing. So the minutes passed, 
tiU the clock struck two. Upon that, Mrs. Fair- 
bank announced her intention of personally visit- 
ing the Englishman in his room. To my great 
relief, the doctor interfered to stop her from doing 
this. 

"You have heard that Francis is just falling 
asleep," he said. "If you enter his room you 
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may disturb him. It is essential to the success of 
my experiment that he should have a good night's 
rest, and that he should own it himself, before I 
tell him the truth. I must request, madam, that 
you will not disturb the man. Eigobert will ring 
the alarm bell if anything happens." 

My mistress was unwilling to yield. For the 
next five minutes at least, there was a warm dis- 
cussion between the two. In the end, Mrs. Fair- 
bank was obliged to give way — for the time. " In 
half an hour," she said, " Francis wiU either be 
sound asleep, or awake again. In half an hour I 
shall come back." She took the doctor's arm. 
They returned together to the house. 

Left by myself, with half an hour before me, I 
resolved to take the Englishwoman back to the 
village — ^then, returning to the stables, to remove 
the gag and the bindings from Francis, and to let 
liim screech to his heart's content. What would 
his alarming the whole establishment matter to 
me, after I had got rid of the compromising pre- 
sence of my guest ? 

Eeturning to the yard I heard a soimd like the 
creaking of an open door on its hinges. The gate 
of the north entrance I had just closed with my 
own hand. I went round to the west entrance, at 
the back of the stables. It opened on a field 
crossed by two footpaths, in Mr. Fairbank's grounds. 
The nearest footpath led to the village. The other 
led to the high road and the river. 
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Arriving at the west entrance I found the door 
open — swinging to and fro slowly in the fresh 
morning breeze. I had myself locked and bolted 
that door after admitting my fair friend at eleven 
o'clock. A vague dread of something wrong stole 
its way into my mind. I hurried back to the 
stables. 

I looked into my own room. It was empty. I 
went to the harness-room. Not a sign of the 
woman was there. I returned to my room, and 
approached the door of the Englishman's bed- 
chamber. Was it possible Aat she had remained 
there during my absence ? An unaccountable re- 
luctance to open the door made me hesitate, with 
my hand on the lock. I listened. There was not 
a sound inside. I called softly. There was no 
answer. I drew back a step, still hesitating. I 
noticed something dark, moving slowly in the 
crevice between the bottom of the door and the 
^•^' • boarded floor. Snatching up the candle from the 
table, I held it low, and looked. The dark, slowly- 
moving object was a stream of blood ! 

That horrid sight roused me. I opened the door. 

The Englishman lay on his bed — ^alone in the 
room. He was stabbed in two places — ^in the throat 
and in the heart. The weapon was left in the 
second wound. It was a knife of English manu- 
facture, with a handle of buck-horn as good as 
new. 

I instantly gave the alarm. Witnesses can speak 

15 
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are vtt you, let the wise words of the greatest of 
aU poets be explanation enough : 

" We are such stuff 
Ab dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep/' 



THE END OF THE DREAM WOMAN. 



JOHN JAGO'S GHOST; 

OR, 

THE DEAD ALIVE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE SICK MAN. 

"Heart all right," said the doctor. "Lungs all 
right. No organic disease that I can discover. 
Philip Lefrank, don't alarm yourself. You are not 
going to die yet. The disease you are suffering 
from is — overwork. The remedy in your case is — 
rest." 

So the- doctor spoke, in my chambers in the 
Temple (Loudon) ; having been sent for to see me 
about half an hour after I had alarmed my clerk by 
fainting at my desk. I have no wish to intrude 
myself needlessly on the reader's attention ; but it 
may be necessary to add, in the way of explanation, 
that I am a " junior" barrister in good practice. I 
come from the Channel Island of Jersey. The 
French spelling of my name (Lefranc) was Angli- 
cised generations since, in the days when the letter 
" k" was still used in England at the end of words 
which now terminate in " c." We hold our heads 
high, nevertheless, as a Jersey family. It is to this 
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day a trial to my father to hear his son described as 
a member of the English bar. 

" Best !" I repeated, when my medical adviser 
had done. " My good friend, are you aware that it 
is term time ? The courts are sitting. Look at the 
briefs waiting for me on that table ! Best means 
ruin in my case." 

" And work," added the doctor, quietly, " means 
death." 

I started. He was not trying to frighten me : he 
was plainly in earnest. 

" It is merely a question of time," he went on. 
" You have a fine constitution ; you are a young 
man ; but you cannot deliberately overwork your 
brain, and derange your nervous system, much 
longer. Go away at once. If you are a good sailor, 
take a sea-voyage. The ocean-air is the best of 
all air to build you up again. No : I don't want to 
write a prescription. I decline to physic you. I 
have no more to say." 

With those words my medical friend left the 
room. I was obstinate; I went into court the 
same day. 

The senior counsel in the case on which I was 
engaged applied to me for some information which 
it was my duty to give him. To my horror and 
amazement, I was perfectly unable to collect my 
ideas : facts and dates aU mingled together con- 
fusedly in my mind. I was led out of court tho- 
roughly terrified about myseE The next day my 
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briefs went back to the attorneys ; and I followed 
my doctor's advice by taking my passage for 
America in the first steamer that sailed for New 
York 

I had chosen the voyage to America in preference 
to any other trip by sea, with a special object in 
view. A relative of my mother's had emigrated to 
the United States many years since, and had thriven 
there as a farmer. He had given me a general in- 
vitation to visit him if I ever crossed the Atlantic. 
The long period of inaction, under the name of rest, 
to which the doctor's decision had condemned me, 
could hardly be more pleasantly occupied, as I 
thought, than by paying a visit to my relation, and 
seeing what I could of America in that way. After 
a brief sojourn at New York, I started by railway 
for the residence of my host — ^Mr. Isaac Meadow- 
croft, of Morwick Farm. 

There are some of the grandest natural prospects 
on the face of creation in America. There is also 
to be found in certain States of the Union, by way 
of wholesome contrast, scenery as flat, as monoton- 
ous, and as uninteresting to the traveller, as any 
that the earth can show. The part of the country 
in which Mr. Meadowcraft's farm was situated fell 
within this latter category. I looked round me when 
I stepped out of the railway-carriage on the plat- 
form at Morwick Station ; and I said to myself, 
" If to be cured means, in my case^ to be dull, I 
have accurately picked out the very place for the 
purpose." 
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I look back at those words by the Kght of later 
events ; and I pronounce them, as you will soon 
pronounce them, to be the words of an essentially 
rash man, whose hasty judgment never stopped to 
consider what surprises time and chance together 
might have in store for him. 

Mr. Meadowcroft's eldest son, Ambrose, was wait- 
ing at the station to drive me to the farm. 

There was no forewarning, in the appearance of 
Ambrose Meadowcroft, of the strange and terrible 
events that were to follow my arrival at Morwick. 
A healthy, handsome young fellow, one of thousands 
of other healthy, handsome young fellows, said, 
" How d'ye do, Mr. Lefrank ? Glad to see you, sir. 
Jump into the buggy : the man will look after your 
portmanteau." With equally conventional polite- 
ness I answered, "Thank you. How are you 
all at home ?" So we started on the way to the 
farm. 

Our conversation on the drive began with the 
subjects of agriculture and breeding. I displayed 
my total ignorance of crops and cattle before we 
had travelled ten yards on our journey. Ambrose 
Meadowcroft cast about for another topic, and failed 
to find it. Upon this I cast about on my side, and 
asked, at a venture, if I had chosen a convenient 
time for my visit. The young farmer's stolid brown 
face instantly brightened. I had evidently hit, hap- 
hazard, on an interesting subject. 

"You couldn't have chosen a better time," he 
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said. " Our house has never been so cheerful as it 
is now." 

" Have you any visitors staying with you T 

" It's not exactly a visitor. It's a new member 
of the family who has come to live with us." 

"A new member of the family? May I ask 
who it is ?" 

Ambrose Meadowcroft considered before he re- 
plied ; touched his horse with the whip ; looked at 
me with a certain sheepish hesitation ; and sud- 
denly burst out with the truth, in the plainest pos- 
sible words : — • 

" It's just the nicest girl, sir, you ever saw in 
your life." 

" Ay ay ! A friend of your sister's, I suppose ?" 

" A friend ? Bless your heart ! it's our little 
American cousin — ^Naomi Colebrook." 

I vaguely remembered that* a younger sister of 
Mr. Meadowcroft's had married an American mer- 
chant in the remote past, and had died many years 
since, leaving an only child. I was now further in- 
formed that the father also was dead. In his last 
moments he had committed his helpless daughter 
to the compassionate care of his wife's relations at 
Morwick. 

" He was always a speculating man," Ambrose 
went on. "Tried one thing after another, and 
failed in all. Died, sir, leaving barely enough to 
bury him. My father was a little doubtful, before 
she came here, how his American niece would turn 
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out. We are English, you know ; and, tibough we 
do live in the United States, we stick fast to our 
English ways and habits. We don't much like 
American women in general, I can tell you ; but 
when Naomi made her appearance, she conquered 
us all. Such a girl ! Took her place as one of the 
family directly. Learnt to make herself useful in 
the dairy in a week's time. I tell you this — she 
hasn't been with us quite two months yet ; and we 
wonder already how we ever got on without her !" 
Once started on ^he subject of Naomi Colebrook, 
Ambrose held to that one topic, and talked on it 
without intermission. It required no great gift of 
penetration to discover the impression which the 
American cousin had produced in this case. The 
young fellow's enthusiasm communicated itself, in 
a certain tepid degree, to me. I really felt a mild 
flutter of anticipation at the prospect of seeing 
Naomi, when we drew up, towards the dose of 
evening, at the gates of Morwick Farm. 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE NEW FACES. 

Immediately on my arrival, I was presented to 
Mr. Meadowcroft, the father. 

The old man had become a confirmed invalid, 
confined by chronic rheumatism to his chair. He 
received me kindly, and a little wearily as welL 
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His only unmaxried daughter (he had long since 
been left a widower) was in the room, in at- 
tendance on her father. She was a melancholy, 
middle-aged woman, without visible attractions of 
any sort— one of those persons who appear to ac- 
cept the obligation of living, under protest, as a 
burden which they would never have consented to 
bear if they had only been consulted first. We 
three had a dreary little interview in a parlour 
of bare walls; and then I was permitted to go 
upstairs, and unpack my portmanteau in my own 
room. 

" Supper will be at nine o'clock, sir/* said Miss 
Meadowcroft. 

She pronounced those words as if "supper" was 
a form of domestic offence, habitually committed 
by the men, and endured by the women. I fol- 
lowed the groom up to my room, not over well 
pleased with my first experience of the farm. 
No Naomi, and no romance, thus far ! 
My room was clean — oppressively cleait I 
quite longed to see a little dust somewhere. My 
library was limited to the Bible and the Prayer- 
book. My view from the window showed me a 
dead flat in a partial state of cultivation, fading 
sadly from view in the waning light. Above the 
head of my spruce white bed hung a scroll, bearing 
a damnatory quotation from Scripture in emblazoned 
letters of red and black. The dismal presence of 
Miss Meadowcroft had passed ov^ my bedroom, 
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and had blighted it. My spirits sank as I looked 
round me. Supper-time was still an event in the 
future. I lit the candles, and took from my port- 
manteau what I firmly believe to have been the 
first French novel ever produced at MorwickFarm. 
It was one of the masterly and charming stories 
of Dumas the elder. In five minutes I was in a 
new world, and my melancholy room was full of 
the liveliest French company. The sound of an 
imperative and uncompromising bell recalled me 
in due time to the regions of reality. I looked at 
my watch. Nine o'clock. 

Ambrose met me at the bottom of the stairs, 
and showed me the way to the supper-room. 

Mr.Meadowcroft's invaHd-chairhad been wheeled 
to the head of the table. On his right-hand side 
sat his sad and silent daughter. She signed to me, 
with a ghostly solemnity, to take the vacant place 
on the left of her father. Silas Meadowcroft came 
in at the same moment, and was presented to me 
by his brother. There was a strong family likeness 
between them, Ambrose being the taller and the 
handsomer man of the two. But there was no 
marked character in either face. I set them down 
as men with undeveloped qualities, waiting (the 
good and evil qualities alike) for time and circum- 
stances to bring them to their full growth. 

The door opened again while I was still studying 
the two brothers, without, I honestly confess, being 
very favourably impressed by either of thenu A 
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new member of the family-circle, who instantly 
attracted my attention, entered the room. 

He was short, spare, and wiry ; singularly pale 
for a person whose life was passed in the country. 
The face was in other respects, beside this, a striking 
face to see. As to the lower part, it was covered 
with a thick black beard and moustache, at a time 
when shaving was the rule, and beards the rare 
exception, in America. As to the upper part of 
the face, it was irradiated by a pair of wild, 
glittering brown eyes, the expression of which sug- 
gested to me that there was something not quite 
right with the man's mental balance. A perfectly 
sane person in all his sayings and doings, so far as 
I could see, there was still something in those wild 
brown eyes which suggested to me, that, under ex- 
ceptionally trying circumstances, he might surprise 
his oldest friends by acting in some exceptionally 
violent or foolish way. " A little cracked " — ^that, 
in the popular phrase, was my impression of the 
stranger who now made his appearance in the 
supper-room. 

Mr. Meadowcroft the elder, having not spoken 
one word thus far, himself introduced the new- 
comer" to me, with a side-glance at his sons, which 
had^something'like defiance in it — a glance which, 
as I was sorry to notice, was returned with a simi^ 
lar appearance of defiance by the two young men. 

"Philip Lefrank, this is my overlooker, Mr. 
Jago," said the old man, formally presenting us. 
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" John Jago, this is my young relative by marriage, 
Mr. Lefrank. He is not well ! he has come over 
the ocean for rest, and change of scene. Mr. ^ago 
is an American, Philip. I hope you have no pre- 
judice against Americans. Make acquaintance 
with Mr. Jago. Sit together." He cast another 
dark look at his sons ; and the sons again returned 
it. They pointedly drew back from John Jago as 
he approached the empty chair next to me, and 
moved round to the opposite side of the table. It 
was plain that the man with the beard stood high 
in the father's favour, and that he was cordially 
disliked for that or for some other reason by the 
sons. 

The door opened once more. A yoimg lady 
quietly joined the party at the supper-table. 

Was the young lady Naomi Colebrook ? I looked 
at Ambrose, and saw the answer in his face. Naomi 
at last ! 

A pretty girl, and so far as I could judge by ap- 
pearances, a good girl too. Describing her generally, 
I may say that she had a small head, well carried, 
and well set on her shoulders ; bright grey eyes, 
that looked at you honestly, and meant what they 
looked ; a trim, slight little figure — ^too slight for 
our English notions of beauty ; a strong American 
accent ; and (a rare thing in America) a pleasantly- 
toned voice, which made the accent agreeable to 
English ears. Our first impressions of people are, 
in nine cases out of ten, the right impressions. I 
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liked Naomi Colebrook at first sight; liked her 
pleasant smile ; liked her hearty shake of the hand 
when we were presented to each other. " If I get 
on well with nobody else in this house," I thought 
to myself, " I shall certainly get on well with your 

For once in a way, I prove a true prophet. In 
the atmosphere of smouldering enmities at Mor- 
wick Farm, the pretty American girl and I re- 
mained firm and true friends from first to last. 

Ambrose made room for Naomi to sit between 
his brother and himself. She changed colour for a 
moment, and looked at him, with a pretty reluctant 
tenderness, as she took her chair. I strongly sus- 
pected the young farmer of squeezing her hand pri- 
vately, under cover of the tablecloth. 

The supper was not a merry one. The only 
cheerful conversation was the conversation across 
the table between Naomi and me. 

For some incomprehensible reason, John Jago 
seemed to be ill at ease in the presence of his 
young countrywoman. He looked up at Naomi 
doubtingly from* his plate, and looked down again 
slowly with a frown. When I addressed him, he 
answered constrainedly. Even when he spoke to 
Mr. Meadowcroft, he was still on his guard — on 
his guard against the two young men, as I fancied 
by the direction which his eyes took on these oc- 
casions. When we began our meal, I had noticed 
for the first time that Silas Meadowcroft's left hand 
was strapped up with surgical plaster; and I now 

16 
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further observed that John Jago's wandering bTown 
eyes, furtirely looking at everybody round the table 
in turn, looked with a curious cynical scrutiny at 
the young man's injured hand. 

By way of making my first evening at the iaim 
all the more embarrassing to me as a stranger^ I 
discovered before long that the father and sons 
were talking indirectly at each other, through Mr. 
Jago and through me. When old Mr. Meadowcroft 
spoke disparagingly to his overlooker of some past 
mistake made in the cultivation of the arable land 
of the farm, old Mr. Meadowcroft's eyes pointed 
the application of his hostile criticism straight in 
the direction of his two sons. When the two sons 
seized a stray remark of mine about animals in 
general, and applied it satirically to the mismanage- 
ment of sheep and oxen in particular, they looked 
at John Jago, while they talked to me. On occa- 
sions of this sort — and they happened frequently 
— ^Naomi struck in resolutely at the right moment, 
and turned the talk to some harmless topic. Every 
time she took a prominent part in this way in 
keeping the peace, melancholy Miss Meadowcroft 
looked slowly round at her in stem and silent dis- 
paragement of her interference. A more dreary 
and more disunited family-party I never sat at the 
table with. Envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness are never so essentially detestable to my mind 
as when they are animated by a sense of propriety, 
and work under the surface. But for my interest 
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in Naomi, and my other interest in the little love- 
looks which I now and then surprised passing be- 
tween her and Ambrose, I should never have sat 
through that supper. I should certainly have 
taken refuge in my French novel and my own 
room. 

At last the uuendurably long meal, served with 
ostentatious profusion, was at an end. Miss Meadow- 
croft rose with her ghostly solemnity, and granted 
me my dismissal in these words : — 

" We are early people at the farm, Mr. Lefrank. 
I wish you good-night." 

She laid her bony hands on the back of Mr. 
Meadowcroft's invalid-chair, cut him short in his 
farewell salutation to me, and wheeled him out to 
his bed as if she were wheeling him out to his 
grave. 

" Do you go to your room immediately, sir ? If 
not, may I offer you a cigar ? — ^provided the young 
gentlemen will permit it." 

So, picking his words with painful deliberation, 
and pointing his reference to " the young gentle- 
m^" with one sardonic side-look at them, Mr. 
John Jago performed the duties of hospitality on 
his side. I excused myself from accepting the 
cigar. With studied politeness, the man of the 
glittering brown eyes wished me a good night's rest, 
and left the room. 

Ambrose and Silas both approached me hospi- 
tably, with their open cigar-cases in their hands. 

16—2 
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" You were quite rigjit to say ' No/ " Ambrose 
began. "Never smoke with John Jago. His 
cigars will poison you." 

" And never believe a word John Jago says to 
you," added Silas. "He is the greatest liar in 
America, let the other be whom he may." 

Naomi shook her forefinger reproachfully at 
them, as if the two sturdy young farmers had been 
two children. 

"What wiU Mr. Lefrank think," she said, "if 
you talk in that way of a person whom your father 
respects and trusts ? Go and smoke. I am ashamed 
of both of you." 

Silas ^lunk away without a word of protest. Am- 
brose stood his ground, evidently bent on making 
his peace with Naomi before he left her. 

Seeing that I was in the way, I walked aside 
towards a glass door at the lower end of the room. 
The door opened on the trim little farm-garden, 
bathed at that moment in lovely moonlight. I step- 
ped out to enjoy the scene, and found my way to a 
seat under an elm-tree. The grand repose of Nature 
had never looked so unutterably solemn and beau- 
tiful as it now appeared, after what I had seen and 
heard inside the house. I understood, or thought I 
understood, the sad despair of humanity which led 
men into monasteries in the old time. The misan- 
thropical side of my nature (where is the sick man 
who is not conscious of that side of him ?) was fast 
getting the upper hand of me— when I felt a light 
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touch laid on my shoulder, and found myself re- 
conciled to my species once more by Naomi Cole- 
brook. 

CHAPTEE III. 

THE MOONLIGHT-MEETING. 

*' I WANT to speak to you/' Naomi began. " You 
don't think ill of me for following you out here ? 
We are not accustomed to stand much on cere- 
mony in America." 

"You are quite right in America. Pray sit 
down." 

She seated herself by my side, looking at me 
frankly and fearlessly by the light of the moon. 

" You are related to the family here," she re- 
sumed, " and I am related too. I guess I may say 
to ycm what I couldn't say to a stranger. I am 
right glad you have come here, Mr. Lefrank ; and 
for a reason, sir, which you don't suspect." 

" Thank you for the compliment you pay me 
Miss Colebrook, whatever the reason may be." 

She took no notice of my reply : she steadily 
pursued her own train of thought. 

" I guess you may do some good, sir, in this 
wretched house," the girl went on, with her eyes still 
fixed eamestlyon myface. "Thereis jio love,no trust 
no peace at Morwick Farm. They want somebody 
here — except Ambrose : don't think ill of Ambrose ; 
he is only thoughtless — I q^y, . the rest of theni 
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want somebody here to make them ashamed of 
their hard hearts, and their horrid, false; envious 
ways. You are a gentleman; you know more 
than they know : they can't help themselves, they 
must look up to yovb. Try, Mr. Lefrank, when you 
have the opportunity — ^pray try, sir, to make peace 
among them. You heard what went on at supperr 
time ; and you were disgusted with it. Oh, yes, 
you were ! I saw you frown to yourself; and I 
know what iliat means in you Englishmen." 

There was no choice but to speak one's mind 
plainly to Naomi. I acknowledged the impression 
which had been produced on me at supper- time 
just as plainly as I have acknowledged it in these 
pages. Naomi nodded her head in imdisguised 
approval of my candour. 

" That will do ; that's speaking out," she said, 
"But — oh, my! you put it a deal too mildly, sir, 
when you say the men don't seem to be on 
friendly terms together here. They hate each 
other. That's the word, Mr. Lefrank — ^hate ; bitter, 
bitter, bitter hate ! " She clenched her little fists ; 
she shook them vehemently, by way of adding 
emphasis to her last words; and then she suddenly 
remembered Ambrose. "Except Ambrose," she 
added, opening her hand again, and laying it very 
earnestly on my arm. " Don't go and misjudge 
Ambrose, sir. There is no harm in poor Ambrose." 

The girl's innocent frankness was really irre- 
sistible. 
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" Should I be altogether wrong," I asked, " if I 
guessed that you were a little partial to Ambrose?" 
An Englishwoman would have felt, or would at 
least have assumed, some little hesitation at reply- 
ing to my question. ' Naomi did not hesitate for an 
instant. 

" You are quite right, sir," she said, with the 
most perfect composure. '* If things go well, I 
mean to marry Ambrose." 

" If things go well," I repeated. " What does 
that mean ? Money ? " 
She shook her head. 

" It means a ifear that I have in my own mind," 
she answered — "a fear, Mr. Lefirank, of matters 
taking a bad turn among the men here — ^the wicked, 
hard-hearted, unfeeling men. I don't mean Ambrose, 
sir : I mean his brother Silas, and John Jago. Did 
you notice Silas's hand ? John Jago did that, sir, 
with a knife." 

" By accident ? " I asked. 
'**0n purpose," she answered. " In return for a 
blow." 

This plain revelation of the state of things at 
Morwick Farm rather staggered me. Blows and 
knives under the rich and respectable roof-tree of 
old Mr. Meadowcroft! — blows and knives not 
among the labourers, but among the masters ! My 
first impression was like your first impression, no 
doubt. I could hardly believe it. 
" Are you sure of what you say ? " I enquired, 
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"I have it from Ambrose. -Ambrose would 
never deceive me. Ambrose knows all about it." 
My curiosity was powerfully excited. To what 
sort of household had I rashly voyaged across the 
ocean in search of rest and quiet ? 
" May I know all about it too ? " I said. 
" Well, I will try and tell you what Ambrose 
told me. But you must promise me one thing 
first, sir. Promise you won't go away and leave us 
when you know the whole truth. Shake hands on 
it, Mr. Lefrank ; come, shake hands on it." 

There was no resisting her fearless frankness. I 
shook hands on it. Naomi entered on her narra- 
tive the moment I had given her my pledge, with- 
out wasting a word by way of preface. 

" When you are shown over the farm here," she 
began, " you wiU see that it is really two farms in 
one. On this side of it, as we look from imder this 
tree, they raise crops : on the other side — on much 
the larger half of the land, mind — ^they raise cattle. 
When Mr. Meadowcroft got too old and too sick to 
look after his farm himself, the boys (I mean Am- 
brose and SUas) divided the work between them. 
Ambrose looked after the crops, and Silas after the 
cattle. Things didn't go well, somehow, under 
their management. I can't tell you why. I am 
only sure Ambrose was not in fault. The old man 
got more and more dissatisfied, especially about 
his beasts. His pride is in his beasts. Without 
saying a word to the boys, he looked about pri- 
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vately ( I think he was wrong in that, sir ; don't 
you ?) — he looked about privately for help ; and, 
in an evil hour, he heard of John Jago. Do you 
like John Jago, Mr, Lefrank ? " 
" S6 far, no. I don't like him." 
" Just my sentiments, sir. But I don't know : 
it's likely we may be wrong. There's nothing 
against John Jago, except that he is so odd in his 
ways. They do say he wears all that nasty hair 
on his face (I hate hair on a man's face) on account 
of a vow he made when he lost his wife. Don't 
you think, Mr. Lefrank, a man must be a little 
mad who shows his grief at losing his wife by vow- 
ing that he will never shave himseK again ? Well, 
that's what they do say John Jago vowed. Per- 
haps it's a lie. People are such liars here ! Any- 
way, it's truth (the boys themselves confess thxit), 
when John came to the farm he came with a first- 
rate character. The old father here isn't easy to 
please ; and he pleased the old father. Yes, that's 
so. Mr. Meadowcroft don't like my coimtrymen 
in general. He's like his sons — ^English, bitter 
English, to the marrow of his bones. Somehow, 
in spite of that, John Jago gat round him ; maybe 
because John does certainly know his business. 
Oh, yes ! Cattle and crops, John knows his busi- . 
ness. Since he's been overlooker, things have 
prospered as they didn't prosper in the time of the 
boys. Ambrose owned as much to me himself. 
Still, sir, it's hard to be set aside for a stranger; 
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isn't it ? John gives the orders now. Tlie boys 
do the work ; but they have no voice in it when 
John and the old man put their heads together 
over the business of the farm. I have been long 
in telling you of it, sir ; but now you know how 
the envy and the hatred grew among the men, be- 
fore my time. Since I have been here, things seem 
to get worse and worse. There's hardly a day goes 
by that hard words don't pass between the boys 
and John, or the boys and their father. The old 
man has an aggravating way, Mr. Lefrank — a nasty 
way, as we do call it — of taking John Jago's part. 
Do speak to him about it when you get the chance. 
The main blame of the quarrel between Silas and 
John the other day lies at his door, I think. I 
don't want to excuse Silas, either. It was brutal 
of him — though he is Ambrose's brother — to strike 
John, who is the smaller and weaker man of the 
two. But it was worse than brutal in John, to out 
with his knife, and try to stab Silas. Oh, he did 
it ! If Silas had not caught the knife in his hand 
(his hand's awfully cut, I can tell you : I dressed 
it myself), it might have ended, for anything I 
know, in murder " 

She stopped as the word passed her lips, looked 
back over her shoulder, and started violently. 

I looked where my companion was looking. The 
dark figure of a man was standing, watching us, in 
the shadow of the elm-tree. I rose directly to ap- 
proach him. Naomi recovered her self-possession, 
and checked me before I could interfere. 
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" Who are you ?" she asked, turning sharply 
towards the stranger. " What do you want there V 

The man stepped out from the shadow into the 
moonlight, and stood revealed to us as John Jago. 

" I hope I am not intruding ?" he said, looking 
hard at me. 

" What do you want ?" Naomi repeated. 

" I don't wish to disturb you, or to disturb this 
gentleman," he proceeded. *' When you are quite 
at leisure. Miss Naomi, you would be doing me a 
favour if you would permit me to say a few words 
to you in private." 

He spoke with the most scrupulous politeness ; 
trying, and trying vainly, to conceal some strong 
agitation which was in possession of him. His 
.wild brown eyes — ^wilder than ever in the moon- 
light — ^rested entreatingly, with a strange under- 
lying expression of despair, on Naomi's face. His 
hands, clasped tightly in front of him, trembled 
incessantly. Little as I liked the man, he did 
really impress me as a pitiable object at that 
moment. 

" Do you mean that you want to speak to me 
to-night ?" Naomi asked, in undisguised surprise. 

" Yes, miss, if you please, at your leisure and at 
Mr. Lefrank's." 

Naomi hesitated. 

" Won't it keep till to-morrow ?" she said. 

" I shall be away on farm-business to-morrow, 
miss, for the whole day. Please to give me a few 
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minutes this evening." He advanced a step towards 
her : his voice faltered, and dropped timidly to a 
whisper. " I really have something to say to you, 
Miss Naomi. It would be a kindness on your 
part — z, YBTj, very great kindness — ^if you will let 
me say it before I rest to-night." 

I rose again to resign my place to him. Once 
more Naomi checked me. 

" No," she said. " Don't stir." She addressed 
John Jago very reluctantly : " If you are so much 
in earnest about it, Mr. John, I suppose it must 
be. I can't guess what you can possibly have to 
say to me which cannot be said before a third 
person. However, it wouldn't be civil, I suppose, 
to say *No' in my place. You know it's my 
business to wind up the hall-clock at ten every 
night. If you choose to come and help me, the 
chances are that we shall have the hall to our- 
selves. Will that do ?" 

" Not in the hall, miss, if you will excuse me." 

" Not in the haU !" 

" And not in the house either, if I may make so 
bold." 

" What do you mean ?" She turned impatiently, 
and appealed to me. " Do you imderstand him V 

John Jago signed to me imploringly to let him 
answer for himself. 

" Bear with me. Miss Naomi," he said. " I think 
I can make you imderstand me. There are eyes 
on the watch, and ears oii the watch, in the bouse; 
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and there are some footsteps — I won't say whose — 
so soft, that no person can hear them." 

The last allusion evidently made itself under- 
stood. Naomi stopped him before he could say 
more. 

" Well, where is it to be T she asked, resignedly. 
" Will the garden do, Mr. John T 

" Thank you kindly, miss : , the garden will do." 
He pointed to a gravel- walk beyond us, bathed in 
the full flood of the moonlight. " There," he said, 
" where we can see all round us, and be sure that 
nobody is listening. At ten o'clock." He paused, 
and addressed himself to me. " I beg to apologise, 
sir, for intruding myself on your conversation. 
Please to excuse me.'* 

His eyes rested with a last anxious pleading 
look on Naomi's face. He bowed to us, and melted 
away into the shadow of the tred. The distant 
sound of a door, closed softly, came to us through 
the stillness of the night. John Jago had re- 
entered the house. 

Now that he was out of hearing, Naomi spoke 
to me very earnestly : — 

"Don't suppose, sir, I have any secrets with 
Aim," she said. " I know no more than you do 
what he wants with me. I have half a mind not 
to keep the appointment. It's close on ten now. 
What would you do in my place ?" 

"Having made the appointment," I answered, 
" it seems to be due to yourseK to keep it. If you 
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feel the slightest alann, I wiU wait in another 
part of the garden, so that I can hear if you call 
me. 

She received my proposal with a saucy toss of 
the head, and a smile of pity for my ignorance. 

" You are a stranger, Mr. Lefrank, or you would 
never talk to me in that way. In America, we 
don't do the men the honour of letting them alarm 
us. In America, the women take care of them- 
selves. He has got my promise to meet him, as 
you say; and I must keep my promise. Only 
think," she added, speaking more to herself than 
to me, " of John Jago finding out Miss Meadow- 
croft's nasty, sly, underhand ways in the house ! 
Most men would never have noticed her !" 

I was completely taken by surprise. Sad and 
severe Miss Meadowcroft a listener and a spy ! 
What next at Morwick Farm ? 

" Was that hint at the watchful eyes and ears, 
and the soft footsteps, really an allusion to Mr. 
Meadowcroft's daughter ?" I asked. 

" Of course it was. Ah ! she has imposed on 
you as she imposes on everybody else. The false 
wretch ! She is secretly at the bottom of half the 
bad feeling among the men. I am certain of it — 
she keeps Mr. Meadowcroft's mind bitter towards 
the boys. Old as she is, Mr. Lefrank, and ugly as 
she is, she wouldn't object (if she could only make 
him ask her) to be John Jago's second wife. No, 
sir ; and she wouldn't break her heart if the boys 
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were not left a stick or a stone on the farm when 
the father dies. I have watched her, and I know 
it. Ah ! I could tell you such things. But there's 
no time now — there's ten o'clock striking ! we 
must say good-night. I am right glad I have 
spoken to you, sir. I say again, at parting, what 
I have said already : Use your influence, pray use 
your influence, to soften them, and to make them 
ashamed of themselves, in this wicked house. We 
will have more talk about what you can do to- 
morrow, when you are shown over the farm. Say, 
good-bye now; I must keep my appointment. 
Look ! here is John Jago stealing out again in the 
shadow of the tree ! Good-night, friend Lefrank ; 
and pleasant dreams." 

With one hand she took mine, and pressed it 
cordially : with the other she pushed me away with- 
out ceremony in the direction of the house. A 
charming girl ! — an irresistible girl ! I was nearly 
as bad as the boys. I declare, I almost hated John 
Jago, too, as we crossed each other in the shadow 
of the tree. 

Arrived at the glass door, I stopped, and looked 
back at the gravel- walk. 

They had met. I saw the two shadowy figures 
slowly pacing backwards and forwards in the moon- 
light, the woman a little in advance of the man. 
What was he saying to her? Why was he so 
anxious that not a word of it should be heard ? 
Our presentiments are sometimes, in certain rare 
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cases, the faithful prophecy of the futnre. A vague 
distrust of that moonlight-meeting stealthily took 
a hold on my mind. " Will mischief come of it ?" 
I asked myself, as I closed the door and entered 
the house. 
Mischief dicZ come of it. You shall hear how. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE BEECHEN STICK. 

Persons of sensitive nervous temperament, sleep- 
ing for the first time in a strange house, and in a 
bed that is new to them, must make up their minds 
to pass a wakeful night. My first night at Mor- 
wick Farm was no exception to this rule. The 
little sleep I had was broken and disturbed by 
dreams. Towards six o'clock in the morning my 
bed became unendurable to me. The sun was 
shining in brightly at the window. I determined 
to try the reviving influence of a stroll in the fresh 
morning air. 

Just as I got out of bed, 1 heard footsteps and 
voices under my window. 

The footsteps stopped, and the voices became re- 
cognisable. I had passed the night with my win- 
dow open : I was able, without exciting notice from 
below, to look out. 

The persons beneath me were Silas Meadowcroft, 
John Jago, and three strangers, whose dress and 
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appearance indicated plainly enough that they 
were labourers on the farm. Silas was swinging a 
stout beechen stick in his hand, and was speakiQg 
to Jago, coarsely and insolently enough, of his 
moonlight-meeting with Naomi on the previous 
night. 

"Next time you go courting a yoimg lady in 
secret," said Silas, "make sure that the moon goes 
dowii first, or wait for a cloudy sky. You were 
seen in the garden, Master Jago ; and you may as 
well tell us the truth for once in a way. Did you 
find her open to persuasion, sir? Did she say 
'Yes?" 

John Jago kept his temper. 

" If you must have your joke, Mr. Silas," he said, 
quietly and firmly, " be pleased to joke on some 
other subject. You are quite wrong, sir, in what 
you suppose to have passed between the young lady 
and me." 

Silas turned about, and addressed himself ironi- 
cally to the three labourers. 

" You hear him, boys ? He can't tell the truth, 
try him as you may. He wasn't making love to 
Naomi in the garden last night — oh, dear, no ! He 
has had one wife abeady ; and he knows better than 
to take the yoke on his shoulders for the second 
time !" 

Greatly to my surprise, John Jago met this 
clumsy jesting with a formal and serious reply. 

" You are quite right, sir," he said. " I have no 

17 
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intention of marrying for the second time. "Wliat 
I was saying to Miss Naomi doesn't matter to you. 
It was not at all what you choose to suppose ; it was 
something of quite another kind, with which you 
have no concern. Be pleased to understand once 
for all, Mr. Silas, that not so much as the thought 
of making love to the young lady has ever entered 
my head. I respect her ; I admire her good quali- 
ties : but if she was the only woman left in the 
world, and if I was a much younger man than I 
am, I should never think of asking her to be my 
wife." He burst out suddenly into a harsh uneasy 
laugh. " No, no ! not my style, Mr. Silas — ^not my 
style !" 

Something in those words, or in his manner of 
speaking them, appeared to exasperate Silas. He 
dropped his clumsy irony, and addressed himself 
directly to John Jago in a tone of savage con- 
tempt. 

"Not your style?" he repeated. "Upon my 
soul, that's a cool way of putting it, for a man in 
your place ! What do you mean by calling her 
* not your style' ? You impudent beggar ! Naomi 
Colebrook is meat for your master !" 

John Jago's temper began to give way at last. 
He approached defiantly a step or two nearer to 
Silas Meadowcroft. 

" Who is my master ?" he asked. 

" Ambrose will show you, if you go to him," an- 
swered the other* " Naomi is Ma sweetheart, not 
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mine. Keep out of his way, if you want to keep a 
whole skin on your bones." 

John Jago cast one of his sardonic sidelooks at 
the farmer's wounded left hand. "Don't forget 
your own skin, Mr. Silas, when you threaten mine ! 
I h&ve set my mark on you once, sir. Let me by on 
my business, or I may mark you for a second time.'* 

Silas lifted his beechen stick. The labourers, 
roused to some rude sense of the serious turn which 
the quarrel was taking, got between the two men, 
and parted them. I had been hurriedly dressing 
myself while the altercation was proceeding ; and 
I now ran downstairs to try what my influence 
could do towards keeping the peace at Morwick 
Farm. 

The war of angry words was still going on when 
I joined the men outside. 

" Be off with you on your business, you cowardly 
hound !" I heard Silas say. " Be off with you to 
the town ! and take care you don't meet Ambrose 
on the way V 

" Take you care you don't feel my knife again 
before I go !" cried the other man. 

Silas made a desperate effort to break away from 
the labourers who were holding him. 

" Last time you only felt my fist !" he shouted. 
" Next time you shall feel this /" 

He lifted the stick as he spoke. I stepped up, 
and snatched it out of his hand. 

"Mr. Silas," I said, " I am an invalid, and I am 

17—2 
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going out for a walk. Your stick will be useful to 
me. I beg leave to borrow it." 

The labourers burst out laughing. Silas fixed 
his eyes on me with a stare of angry surprise. 
John Jago, immediately recovering his self-posses- 
sion, took off his hat, and made me a deferential 
bow. 

" I had no idea, Mr. Lefrank, that we were dis- 
turbing you," he said. " I am very much ashamed 
of myself, sir. I beg to apologise." 

" I accept your apology, Mr. Jago," I answered, 
" on the understanding that you, as the older man, 
will set the example of forbearance, if your temper 
is tried on any future, occasion as it has been tried 
to-day. And I have further to request," I added, 
addressing myself to Silas, " that you will do me a 
favour, as your father's guest. The next time your 
good spirits lead you into making jokes at Mr. 
Jago's expense, don't carry them quite so far. I 
am sure you meant no harm, Mr. Silas. Will you 
gratify me by saying so yourself ? I want to see 
you and Mr. Jago shake hands." 

John Jago instantly held out his hand, with an 
assumption of good feeling which was a little over- 
acted, to my thinking. Silas Meadowcroft made 
no advance of the same friendly sort on his side. 

" Let him go about his business," said Silas. " I 
won't waste any more words on him, Mr. Lefrank, 
to please you. But (saving your presence) I'm 
damned if I take his hand !" 
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Further persuasion was plainly useless, addressed 
to such a man as this. sL gave me no further 
opportunity of remonstrating with him, even if I 
had been inclined to do so. He turned about in 
sulky silence, and, retracing his steps along the 
path, disappeared round the comer of the house. 
The labourers withdrew next, in different direc- 
tions, to begin the day's work. John Jago and I 
were alone. 

I left it to the man of the wild brown eyes to 
speak first. 

" In half an hour's time, sir," he said, " I shall 
be going on business to Narrabee, our market^town 
here. Can I take any letters to the post for you ? 
or is there anything else that I can do in the 
town ?" 

I thanked him, and declined both proposals. 
He made me another deferential bow, and with- 
drew into the house. I mechanically followed the 
path, itL the direction which Silas had taken before 
me. 

Turning the comer of the house, and walking on 
for a little way, I found myself at the entrance to 
the stables, and face to face with Silas Meadow- 
croft once more. He had his elbows on the gate 
of the yard, swinging it slowly backwards and 
forwards, and turning and twisting a sta^w between 
his teeth. When he saw me approaching him, he 
advanced a step from the gate, and made an effort 
to excuse himself, with a very ill grace. 
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"No offence, mister. Ask me what you will 
besides, and I'll do it for you. But don't ask me 
to shake hands with John Jago ; I hate him too 
badly for that. If I touched him with one hand, 
sir, I teU you this, I should throttle him with the 
other !'* 

" That's your feeling towards the man, Mr. Silas, 
is it r 

"That's my feeling, Mr. Lefrank; and I'm not 
ashamed of it, either." 

" Is there any such place as a church in your 
neighbourhood, Mr. Silas ?" 

" Of course there is." 

"And do you ever go to it ?" 

" Of course I do." 

" At long intervals, Mr. Silas ?" 

" Every Sunday, sir, without fail." 

Some third person behind me burst out laugh- 
ing ; some third person had been listening to our 
talk. I turned round, and discovered Ambrose 
Meadowcroft. 

"I understand the drift of your catechism, though 
my brother doesn't," he said. " Don't be hard on 
Silas, sir. He isn't the only Christian who leaves 
his Christianity in the pew when he goes out of 
church. You will never make us friends with 
John Jago, try as you may. Why, what have you 
got there, Mr. Lefrank ? May I die if it isn't my 
stick ! I have been looking for it everywhere !" 

The thick beechen stick had been feeling un- 
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comfortably heavy in my invalid hand for some 
time past. There was no sort "of need for my 
keeping it any longer. John Jago was going away 
to Narrabee, and Silas Meadowcroft's savage tem- 
per was subdued to a sulky repose. I handed the 
stick back to Ambrose. He laughed as he took it 
from me. 

"You can't think how strange it feels, Mr. 
Lefrank, to be out without one's stick," he said. 
" A man gets used to his stick, sir ; doesn't he ? 
Are you ready for your breakfast T 

"Not just yet. I thought of taking a little 
walk first." 

" All right, sir. I wish I could go with you ; 
but I have got my work to do this morning, and 
Silas has his work too. If you go back by the way 
you came, you will find yourself in the garden. If 
you want to go further, the wicket-gate at the end 
will lead you into the lane." 

Through sheer thoughtlessness, I did a very 
foolish thing. I turned back as I was told, and 
left the brothers together at the gate of the stable* 
yard. 

CHAPTEK V. 

THE NEWS FROM NAREABEE. 

Arrived at the garden, a thought struck me. The 
cheerful speech and easy manner of Ambrose 
plainly indicated that he was ignorant thus %x 
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of the quarrel which had taken place under my 
window. Silas might confess to having taken his 
brother's stick, and might mention whose head he 
had threatened with it. It was not only useless, 
but undesirable, that Ambrose should know of the 
quarrel. I retraced my steps to the stable-yard. 
Nobody was at the gate. I called alternately to 
Silas and to Ambrose. Nobody answered. The 
brothers had gone away to their work. 

Eetuming to the garden, I heard a pleasant 
voice wishing me "Good morning." I looked 
round. Naomi Colebrook was standing at one of 
the lower windows of the farm. She had her work- 
ing-apron on, and she was industriously brighten- 
ing the knives for the breakfast-table, on an old- 
fashioned board. A sleek black cat balanced himself 
on her shoulder watching the flashing motion of 
the knife as she passed it rapidly to and fro on 
the leaiiher-covered surface of the board. 

" Come here," she said : " I want to speak to you." 

I noticed, as I approached, that her pretty face 
was cloudy and anxious. She pushed the cat 
irritably off her shoulder : she welcomed me with 
only the faint reflection of her bright customary 
smile. 

" I have seen John Jago," she said. " He has 
been hinting at something which he says happened 
under your bedroom-window this morning. When 
I begged him to explain himself he only answered, 
'Ask Mr. JLefrank: I must be off to Narrabee.* 
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What does it mean ? Tell me right away, sir t 
I'm out of temper, and I can't wait !" 

Except that I made the best instead of the worst 
of it, I told her what had happened under my 
window as plainly as I have told it here. She put 
down the knife that she was cleaning, and folded 
her hands before her, thinking. 

" I wish I had never given John Jago that meet- 
ing," she said. " When a man asks anything of a 
woman, the woman, I find, mostly repents it if she 
says ' Yes.* " 

She made that quaint reflection with a very 
troubled brow. The moonlight-meeting had left 
some imwelcome remembrances in her mind. I 
saw that as plainly as I saw Naomi herself. 

What had John Jago said to her ? I put the 
question with all needful delicacy, making my 
apologies beforehand. 

" I should like to tell yon,'' she began, with a 
strong emphasis on the last word. 

There she stopped. She turned pale ; then sud- 
denly flushed again to the deepest red. She took 
up the knife once more, and went on cleaning it as 
industriously as ever. 

" I mustn't tell you," she resumed, with her head 
down over the knife. " I have promised not to tell 
anybody. That's the truth. Forget all about it, 
sir, as soon as you can. Hush ! here's the spy who 
saw us last night on the walk, and who told Silas !" 

Dreaiy Miss Meadowcroft opened the kitchen- 
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door. She carried an ostentatiouslj large Prayer 
Book ; and she looked at Xaomi as only a jealous 
woman of middle age can look at a younger and 
prettier woman than hersel£ 

" Prayers, Miss Colehrook,*' she said, in her sour- 
est manner. She paused, and noticed me standing 
imder the window. " Prayers, Mr. Lefrank," she 
added, with a look of devout pity, directed exclu- 
sively to my address. 

"We will follow you directly. Miss Meadow- 
croft," said Naomi 

"I have no desire to intrude on your secrets. Miss 
CJolebrook.'' 

With that acrid answer, our priestess took herself 
and her Prayer Book out of the kitchen. I joined 
Kaomi, entering the room by the garden-door. She 
met me eagerly. 

I am not quite easy about something," she said. 
Did you tell me that you left Ambrose and Silas 
together T 

"Yes." 

" Suppose Silas tells Ambrose of what happened 
this morning V 

The same idea^ as I have already mentioned, had 
occurred to my mind. I did my best to reassure 
Naomi 

" Mr. Jago is out of the way," I replied. " You 
and I can easUy put things right in his absence." 

She took my arm. 

" Come in to prayers," she said. " Ambrose will 
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be there, and I shall find an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him." 

Neither Ambrose nor Silas was in the breakfast- 
room when we entered it. After waiting vainly 
for ten minutes, Mr. Meadowcroft told his daugh- 
* ter to read the prayers. Miss Meadowcroft read, 
thereupon, in the tone of an injured woman taking 
the throne of mercy by storm, and insisting on her 
rights. Breakfast followed ; and still the brothers 
were absent. Miss Meadowcroft looked at her 
father, and said, " From bad to worse, sir. What 
did I teU you?" Naomi instantly applied the 
antidote : " The boys are no doubt detained over 
their work, uncle.*^ She turned to me. " You want 
to see the farm, Mr. Lefrank. Come and help me 
to find the boys." 

For more than an hour we visited one part of the 
farm after another, without discovering the missing 
men. We found them at last near the outskirts of 
a small wood, sitting, talking together, on the trunk 
of a felled tree. 

Silas rose as we approached, and walked away 
without a word of greeting or apology, into the 
wood. As he got on his feet I noticed that his 
brother whispered something in his ear ; and I heard 
him answer, " All right !" 

" Ambrose, does that mean you have something 
to keep a secret from us T asked Naomi, approach- 
ing her lover with a smile. " Is Silas ordered to 
hold his tongue T 
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Ambrose kicked sulkily at the loose stones lying 
about him. T noticed, with a certain surprise, that 
his favourite stick was not in his hand, and was not 
lying near him. 

" Business," he said, in answer to Naomi, not very 
graciously — "business between Silas and me. That's 
what it means, if you must know." 

Naomi went on, woman-like, with her questions, 
heedless of the reception which they might meet 
with from an irritated man. 

" Why were you both away at prayers and break- 
fast time ?" she asked next. 

" We had too much to do," Ambrose grufiSiy re- 
plied, " and we were too far from the house." 

" Very odd," said Naomi " This has never hap- 
pened before, since I have been at the farm." 

" Well, live and learn. It has happened now." 

The tone in which he spoke would have warned 
any man to let him alone. But warnings whict 
speak by implication only are thrown away on 
women. The woman, having still something in her 
mind to say, said it. 

"Have you seen anything of John Jago this 
morning ?" 

The smouldering Hi-temper of Ambrose burst 
suddenly — why^ it was impossible to guess — ^into 
a flame. 

" How many more questions am I to answer V\ 
he broke out, violently. "Are you the parson 
putting me through my catechism ? I have seen 
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nothing of John Jago, and I have got my work to go 
on witL Will that do for you ?" 

He turned with an oath, and followed his brother 
into the wood. Naomi's bright eyes looked up at 
me, flashing with indignation. 

" What does he mean, Mr. Lefrank, by speaking 
to me in that wav ? Eude brute ! How dare he 
do it ?" She paused : her voice, look, and manner 
suddenly changed. "This has never happened 
before, sir. Has anythi^ gone wrong ? I declare, 
I shouldn't know Ambrose again, he is so changed. 
Say, how does it strike you ?" 

I still made the best of a bad case. 

" Something has upset his temper," I said. " The 
merest trifle, Miss Colebrook, upsets a man's tem- 
per sometimes. I speak as a man, and I know it. 
Give him time, and he will make his excuses, and 
all wiU be well again." 

My presentation of the case entirely failed to re- 
assure my pretty companion. We went back to 
the house. Dinner-time came, and the brothers 
appeared. Their father spoke to them of their ab- 
sence from morning prayers — ^with needless seve- 
rity, as I thought. They resented the reproof with 
needless indignation on their side, and left the 
room. A sour smile of satisfaction showed itself 
on Miss Meadowcroft's thin lips. She looked at her 
father ; then raised her eyes sadly to the ceiling, 
and said, " We can only pray for them, sir." 

Naomi disappeared after dinner. When I saw 
her again, she had some news for me. 
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" I have been with Ambrose," she said, " and he 
has begged my pardon. We have made it up, Mr. 
Lefrank. StiU— stiU— " 

" Still— ^Aa^, Miss Naomi ? " 

" He is not like himself, sir. He denies it ; but I 
can't help thinking he is hiding something from me." 

The day wore on : the evening came. I returned 
to my French novel. But not even Dumas him- 
self could keep my attention to the story. What 
else I was thinking of I cannot say. Why I was 
out of spirits I am unable to explam. I wished 
myself back in England : I took a blind imreason- 
ing hatred to Morwick Farm. 

Nine o'clock struck ; and we all assembled again 
at supper, with the exception of John Jago. He 
was expected back to supper ; and we waited for 
him a quarter of an hour, by Mr. Meadowcroft's 
own directions. John Jago never appeared. 

The night wore on, and still the absent man 
failed to return. Miss Meadowcroft volunteered 
to sit up for him. Naomi eyed her, a little ma- 
liciously I must own, as the two women parted for 
the night. I withdrew to my room ; and again I 
was unable to sleep. When sunrise came, I went 
out, as before, to breathe the morning air. 

On the staircase I met Miss Meadowcroffc ascend- 
ing to her own room. Not a curl of her stiff grey 
hair was disarranged : nothing about the impene- 
trable woman betrayed that she had been watching 
through the night. 
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" Has Mr. Jago not returned ?" I asked. 

Miss Meadowcroft slowly shook her head, and 
frowned at me. 

" We are in the hands of Providence, Mr. Le- 
frank. Mr. Jago must have been detained for the 
night at Narrabee." 

The daily routine of the meals resumed its un- 
alterable course. Breakfast-time came and dinner- 
time came, and no John Jago darkened the doors 
of Morwick Farm. Mr. Meadowcroft and^ his 
daughter consulted together, and determined to 
send in search of the missing man. One of the 
more intelligent of the labourers was despatched 
to Narrabee to make enquiries. 

The man returned late in the evening, bringing 
startling news to the farm. He had visited all the 
inns and aU the places of business resort in Narra- 
bee; he had made endless enquiries in every 
direction, with this result — no one had set eyes on 
John Jago. Everybody declared that John Jago 
had not entered the town. 

We all looked at each other, excepting the two 
brothers, who were seated together in a dark cor- 
ner of the room. The conclusion appeared to be 
inevitable. John Jago was a lost man. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE LIME-KILN. 

Mr. Meadoworoft was the first to speak. 

" Somebody must find John," he said. 

"Without losing a moment," added his daughter- 

Ambrose suddenly stepped out of the dark cor- 
ner of the room. 

" / will enquire," he said. 

Silas followed him. 

" I will go with you," he added. 

Mr. Meadowcrofb interposed his authority. 

" One of you will be enough ; for the present, at 
least. Go you, Ambrose. Your brother may be 
wanted later. If any accident has happened 
(which God forbid), we may have to enquire in 
more than one direction. Silas, you wiU stay at 
the farm." 

The brothers withdrew together — Ambrose to 
prepare for his journey, Silas to saddle one of the 
horses for him. Naomi slipped out after them; 
Left in company with Mr. Meadowcroft and his 
daughter (both devoured by anxiety about the 
missing man, and both trying to conceal it under 
an assumption of devout resignation to circum- 
stances), I need hardly add that I too, retired, as 
soon as it was politely posssible for me to leave the 
room. Ascending the stairs on my way to my 
own quarters, I discovered Naomi half hidden in a 
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recess formed by an old-fashioned window-seat on 
the first landing. My bright Uttle friend was in 
sore trouble. Her apron was over her face, and 
she was crying bitterly. Ambrose had not taken 
his leave as tenderly as usual. She was more 
firmly persuaded than ever that "Ambrose was 
hidSng something from her." We aU waited 
anxiously for the next day. The next day made 
the mystery deeper than ever. 

The horse which had taken Ambrose to Narra- 
bee was ridden back to the farm by a groom from 
the hoteL He delivered a written message from 
Ambrose which startled us. Further enquiries had 
positively proved that the missing man had never 
been nearNarrabee. The onlyattainable tidingsof his 
whereabouts were tidings derived from vague report. 
It was said that a man like John Jago had been 
seen tj^ previous day in a railway car, travelling 
on t>mije to New York. Acting on this imper- 
fect mformation, Ambrose had decided on verifying 
the tmth of the report by extending his enquiries 
to New York. 

This extraordinary proceeding forced the sus- 
picion on me that something had really gone 
wrong. I kept my doubts to myself ; but I was 
prepared, from that moment, to see the disappear- 
ance of John Jago followed by very grave results. 

The same day the results declared themselves. 

Time enough had now elapsed for report to 
spread through the district the news of what had 

18 
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happened at the farm. Already aware of the bad 
feeling existing between the men, the neighbours 
had been now informed (no doubt by the labourers 
present) of the deplorable scene that had taken 
place under my bedroom-window. Public opinion 
declares itself in America without the slightest 
reserve, or the slightest care for consequences. 
Public opinion declared on this occasion that the 
lost man was the victim of foul play, and held one 
or both of the brothers Meadowcroft responsible for 
his disappearance. Later in the day, the reason- 
ableness of this serious view of the case was con* 
firmed in the popular mind by a startling discovery. 
It was announced that a Methodist preacher lately 
settled at Morwick, and greatly respected through- 
out the district, had dreamed of John Jago in the 
character of a murdered man, whose bones were 
hidden at Morwick Farm. Before night the cry 
was general for a verification of the preacher's 
dream. Not only in the immediate district, but in 
the town of Narrabee itself, the public voice in- 
sisted on the necessity of a search for the mortal 
remains of John Jago at Morwick Farm. 

In the terrible turn which matters had now 
taken, Mr. Meadowcroft the elder displayed a 
spirit and an energy for which I was not prepared. 
" My sons have their faults," he said — " serious 
faults, and nobody knows it better than I do. My 
sons have behaved badly and ungratefully towardLs 
John Jago ; I don't deny that either. But Am- 
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brose and Silas are not murderers. Make your 
searcL I ask for it ; no, I insist on it, after what 
has been said, in justice to my family and my 
name !" 

The neighbours took him at his word. The 
Morwick section of the American nation organised 
itself on the spot. * The sovereign people met in 
committee, made speeches, elected competent 
persons to represent the public interests, and 
began the search the next day. The whole pro- 
ceeding, ridiculously informal from a legal point 
of view, was carried on by these extraordinary 
people with as stern and strict a sense of duty as 
if it had been sanctioned by the highest tribunal 
in the land. 

Naomi met the calamity that had fallen on the 
household as resolutely as her imcle himself. The 
girl's courage rose with the call which was made 
on it. Her one anxiety was for Ambrose. 

" He ought to be here," she said to me. " The 
wretches in this neighbourhood are wicked enough 
to say that his absence is a confession of his 
guilt." 

She was right. In the present temper of the 
popular mind the absence of Ambrose was a sus- 
picious circumstance in itself. 

" We might telegraph to New York," I suggested, 
"if you only knew where a message would be 
likely to find him." 

" I know the hotel which the Meadowcrofts use 

18—2 
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at New York," she replied. " I was sent there, 
after my father's death, to wait till Miss Meadow- 
croft could take me to Morwick." 

We decided on telegraphing to the hotel. I 
was writing the message, and Naomi w^s looking 
over my shoulder, when we were startled by a 
strange voice speaking close behind us. 

" Oh ! that's his address, is it T said the voice. 
"We wanted his address rather badly." 

The speaker was a stranger to me. Naomi re- 
cognised him as one of the neighbours. 

" What do you want his address for ?" she asked, 
sharply. 

"I guess we've found the mortal remains of 
John Jago, miss," the man replied. "We have 
got Silas already, and we want Ambrose, too, on 
suspicion of murder." 

" It's a lie r cried Naomi, furiously — " a wicked 
Ue!" 

The man turned to me. 

" Take her into the next room, mister," he said, 
" and let her see for herself." 

We went together into the next room. 

In one comer, sitting by her father, and holding 
his hand, we saw stern and stony Miss Meadow- 
croft, weeping sUently. Opposite to them, crouched 
on the window-seat — his eyes wandering, his hands 
hanging helpless — ^we next discovered Silas Mea- 
dowcroft, plainly self-betrayed as a panic-stricken 
man« A few of the persons who bad been engaged 
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in the search were seated near, watching him. 
The mass of the strangers present stood congre- 
gated round a table in the middle of the room. 
They drew aside as I approached with Naomi, and 
allowed us to have a clear view of certain objects 
placed on the table. 

The centre object of the collection was a little 
heap of charred bones. Eound this were ranged a 
knife, two metal buttons, and a stick partially 
burnt. The knife was recognised by the labourers 
as the weapon John Jago habitually carried about 
with him — ^the weapon with which he had wounded 
Silas Meadowcroft's hand. The buttons Naomi 
herself declared to have a peculiar pattern on 
them, which had formerly attracted her attention 
to John Jago's coat. As for the stick, burnt as it 
was, I had no difficulty in identifying the quaintly- 
carved nob at the top. It was the heavy beechen 
stick which I had snatched out of Silas's hand, 
and which I had restored to Ambrose on his claim- 
ing it as hi3 own. In reply to my enquiries, I 
was informed that the bones, the knife, the buttons, 
and the stick, had all been found together in a 
lime-kiln then in use on the farm. 

" Is it serious ?'* Naomi whispered to me, as we 
drew back from the table. 

It would have been sheer cruelty to deceive 
her now. 

" Yes," I whispered back; "it is serious." 

The search committee conducted its proceedings 
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with the strictest regularity. The proper applica- 
tions were made forthwith to a justice of the peace, 
and the justice issued his warrant. That night 
Silas was committed to prison ; and an officer was 
despatched to arrest Ambrose in New York. 

For my part, I did the little I could to make 
myself useful. With the silent sanction of Mr. 
Meadowcroft and his daughter, I went to Narra- 
bee, and secured the best legal assistance for the 
defence which the town could place at my dis- 
posal This done, there was no choice but to wait 
for news of Ambrose, and for the examination 
before the magistrate which was to follow. I shall 
pass over the misery in the house during the in- 
terval of expectation : no useful purpose could be 
served by describing it now. Let me only say 
that Naomi's conduct strengthened me in the con- 
viction that she possessed a noble nature. I was 
unconscious of the state of my own feelings at 
the time ; but I am now disposed to think that 
this was the epoch at which I began to envy Am- 
brose the wife whom he had won. 

The telegraph brought us our first news of Am- 
brose. He had been arrested at the hotel, and he 
was oni his way to Morwick. The next day he 
arrived, and followed his brother to prison. The 
two were confined in separate cells, and were for- 
bidden all communication with each other. 

Two days later, the preliminary examination 
took place. Ambrose and Silas Meadowcroft were 
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charged before the magistrate with the wilful 
murder of John Jago. I was cited to appear as 
one of the witnesses ; and, at Naomi's own request, 
I took the poor girl into court, and sat by her 
during the proceedings. My host also was present 
in his invalid-chair, with his daughter by his side. 
Such was the result of my voyage across the 
ocean in search of rest and quiet; and thus did 
time and chance fulfil my first hasty forebodings 
of the dull life I was to lead at Morwick Farm ! 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE MATERIALS FOR THE DEFENCE. 

On our way to the chairs allotted to us in the ma- 
gistrate's court, we passed the platfor^l on which 
the prisoners were standing together. 

Silas took no notice of us. Ambrose made a 
friendly sign of recognition, and then rested his 
hand on the "bar" in front of him. As she passed 
beneath him, Naomi was just tall enough to reach 
his hand on tiptoe. She took it. " I know you 
are innocent," she whispered, and gave him one 
look of loving encouragement as she followed me 
to her place. Ambrose never lost his self-control. 
I may have been wrong ; but I thought this a bad 
sign. 

The case, as stated for the prosecution, told 
strongly against the suspected men. - 
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Ambrose and Silas Meadowcroft were charged 
with the murder of John Jago (by means of the 
stick or by use of some other weapon), and with 
the deliberate destruction of the body by throwing 
it into the quick-lime. In proof of this latter as- 
sertion, the knife which the deceased habitually 
carried about ^lim, and the metal buttons which 
were knowli to belong to his coat, were produced. 
It was argued that these indestructible substances, 
and some fragments of the larger bones, had alone 
escaped the action of the burning lime. Having 
produced medical witnesses to support this theory 
by declaring the bones to be human, and having 
thus circumstantially asserted the discovery of the 
remains in the kiln, the prosecution next pro- 
ceeded to prove that the missing man had been 
murdered by the two brothers, and had been by 
them thrown into the quick-Hme as a means of 
concealing their guilt. 

Witness after witness deposed to the inveterate 
enmity against the deceased displayed by Ambrose 
and ' Silas. The threatening language they ha- 
bitually used towards him ; their violent quarrels 
with him, which had become a pubhc scandal 
throughout the neighbourhood, and which had 
ended (on one occasion at least) in a blow; the 
disgraceful scene which had taken place under my 
window; and the restoration to Ambrose, on the 
morning of the fatal quarrel, of the very stick 
which had been found among the remains of the 
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dead man — these facts and events, and a host of 
minor circumstances besides, sworn to by witnesses 
whose credit was unimpeachable, pointed with 
terrible directness to the conclusion at which the 
prosecution had arrived. 

I looked at the brothers as the weight of the 
evidence pressed more and more heavily against 
them. To outward view, at least, Ambrose still 
maintained his self-possession. It was far other- 
wise with Silas. Abject terror showed itself in 
his ghastly face ; in his great knotty hands, cling- 
ing convulsively to the bar at which he stood ; in 
his staring eyes, fixed in vacant horror on each 
witness who appeared. Public feeling judged him 
on the spot. There he stood, self-betrayed already, 
in the popular opinion, as a guilty man ! 

The one point gained in cross-examination by 
the defence related to the charred bones. 

Pressed on this point, a majority of the medical 
witnesses admitted that their examination had 
been a hurried one, and that it was just possible 
that the bones might yet prove to be the remains 
of an animal, and not of a man. The presiding 
magistrate decided upon this, that a second exami- 
nation should be made, and that the number of the 
medical experts should be increased. 

Here the preliminary proceedings ended. The 
prisoners were remanded for three days. 

TJie prostration of Silas at the close of the en- 
quiry was so complete, that it was found necessary 
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to have two men to support him on his leaving 
the court. Ambrose leaned over the bar to speak 
to Naomi before he followed the gaoler out. 
" Wait," he whispered confidently, " till they hear 
what I have to say !" Naomi kissed her hand to 
him affectionately, and turned to me with the 
bright tears in her eyes. 

" Why don't they hear what he has to say at 
once T she asked. "Anybody can see that Ambrose 
is innocent. It's a crying shame, sir, to send him 
back to prison. Don't you think so yourself ?" 

If I had confessed what I really thought, I 
should have said that Ambrose had proved nothing 
to my mind, except. that he possessed rare powers 
of self-controL It was impossible to acknowledge 
this to my little friend. I diverted her mind from 
the question of her lover's innocence, by proposing 
that we should get the necessary order and visit 
him in his prison on the next day. Naomi dried 
her tears, and gave me a little grateful squeeze of 
the hand. 

" Oh, my ! what a good fellow you are ?" cried 
the outspoken American girl. " When your time 
comes to be married, sir, I guess the woman won't 
repent saying *Yes' to youT 

Mr. Meadowcroft preserved unbroken silence 
as we walked back to the farm on either side of 
his invalid-chair. His last reserves of resolution 
seemed to have given way under the overwhelming 
strain laid on them by the proceedings in court. 
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His daughter, in stem indulgence to Naomi, mer- 
cifully permitted her opinion to glimmer on us 
only, through the medium of quotation from 
Scripture-texts. If the texts meant anything, they 
meant that she had foreseen aU that had happened, 
and that the one sad aspect of the case, to her 
mind, was the death of John Jago, unprepared to 
meet his end. 

I obtained the order of admission to the prison 
the next morning. 

We found Ambrose still confident of the fa- 
vourable result, for his brother and for himself, of 
the enquiry before the magistrate. He seemed 
to be almost as eager to tell, as Naomi was to 
hear, the true story of what had happened at the 
lime-kiln. The authorities of the prison — present, 
of course, at the interview — warned him to re- 
member that what he said might be taken down 
in writing and produced against him in court. 

" Take it down, gentlemen, and welcome," Am- 
brose replied. " I have nothing to fear ; I am only 
telling the truth." 

With that he turned to Naomi, and began his 
narrative, as nearly as I can remember, in these 
words : — 

" I may as well make a clean breast of it at start- 
ing, my girl. After Mr. Lefrank left us that morn- 
ing, I asked Silas how he came by my stick. In 
telling me how, Silas also told me of the words 
that had passed between him and John Jago under 
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Mr. Lefrank's window. I was angry an d jealous ; 
and I ow?i it freely, Naomi, I thought the worst 
that could be thought about you and John." 

Here Naomi stopped him without ceremony. 

" Was that what made you speak to me as you 
spoke when we found you at the wood T she asked. 

"Yes." 

"And was that what made you leave me, when 
you went away to Narrabee, without giving me a 
kiss at parting ?" 

" It was." 

" Beg my pardon for it before you say a word 
more." 

" I beg your pardon." 

" Say you are ashamed of yourself." 

" I am ashamed of myself," Ambrose answered, 
penitently. 

" Now you may go on," said Naomi. " Now I'm 
satisfied." 

Ambrose went on. 

"We were on our way to the clearing at the 
other side of the wood while Silas was talking to 
me; and, as ill luck would have it, we took the 
path that led by the lime-kiln. Turning thp comer, 
we met John Jago on his way to Narrabee. I was 
too angry, I teU you, to let him pass quietly. I 
gave him a bit of my mind. His blood was up too, 
I suppose ; and he spoke out, on his side, as freely 
as I did. . I own I threatened him with the stick ; 
but I'll swear to it I meant him no harm. You 
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know — ^after dressing Silas's hand — ^that John Jago 
is ready with his knife. He comes from out West, 
where they are always ready with one weapon or 
another handy in their pockets. It^s likely enough 
lie didn't mean to harm me, either ; but how could 
I be sure of that? When he stepped up to me, ajid 
showed his weapon, I dropped the stick, and closed 
with him. With one hand I wrenched the knife 
away from him ; and with the other I caught him 
by the collar of his rotten old coat, and gave him 
a shaking that made his bones rattle in his skin. 
A big piece of the cloth came away in my hand. 
I shied it into the quick-lime close by us, and I 
pitched the knife after the cloth; and, if Silas 
hadn't stopped me, I think it's likely I might have 
shied John Jago himself into the lime next. As it 
was, Silas kept hold of me. Silas shouted out to 
him, * Be off with you ! and don't come back again, 
if you don't want to be burnt in the kiln !' He 
stood looking at us for a minute, fetching his 
breath, and holding his torn coat round him. Then 
he spoke with a deadly-quiet voice and a deadly- 
quiet look : * Many a true word, Mr. Silas,' he says, 
* is spoken in jest. / skall not come back agomi! 
He turned about, and left us. We stood staring at 
each other like a couple of fools. ' You don't think 
he means it?' I says. 'Bosh!' says Silas. 'He's 
too sweet on Naomi not to come back.' What's the 
matter now, Naomi ?" 
I bad notioed it too. She started and turned 
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pale, when Ambrose repeated to her what Silas 
had said to him. 

"Nothing is the matter," Naomi answered. "Your 
brother has no right to take liberties with my name. 
Go on. Did Silas say any more while he was about 

itr 

"Yes: he looked into the kiln; and he says, 
'What made you throw away the knife, Ambrose?' 
— * How does a man know why he does anything,' 
I says, * when be does it in a passion V — ' It^s a rip- 
ping-good knife,' says Silas: *in your place, I should 
have kept it/ I picked up the stick off the ground. 
* Who says P ve lost it yet V I answered bim j and 
with that I got up on the side of the kiln, and 
began sounding for the knife, to bring it, you know, 
by means of the stick, within easy reach of a 
shovel, or some such thing. * Give us your hand,' I 
says to Silas. * Let me stretch out a bit, and I'll 
have it in no time.' Instead of findijig the knife, 
I came nigh to falling myself into the burning lime. 
The vapour overpowered me, I suppose. All I 
know is, I turned giddy, and dropped the stick in 
the kiln. I shoidd have followed the stick, to a 
dead certainty, but for Silas pulling me back by 
the hand. * Let it be,' says Silas. ' If I hadn't had 
hold of you, John Jago's knife might have been the 
death of you, after aU !' He led me away by the 
arm, and we went on together on the road to the 
wood. We stopped where you found us, and sat 
down on the felled tree. We had a little more talk 
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about John Jago. It ended in our agreeing to wait 
and see what happened, and to keep our own 
counsel in the mean time. You and Mr. Lefrank 
came upon us, Naomi, while we were still talking ; 
and you guessed right when you guessed that we 
had a secret from you. You know the secret now." 

There he stopped. I put the question to him — 
the first that I had asked yet. 

" Had you or your brother any fear at that time 
of the charge which has since been brought against 
you ?" I said. 

" No such thought entered our heads, sir," Am- 
brose answered. " How could we foresee that the 
neighbours would search the kiln, and say what 
they have said of us ? All we feared was, that the 
old man might hear of the quarrel, and be bitterer 
against us than ever. I was the more anxious of 
the two to keep things secret, because I had Naomi 
to consider as well as the old man. Put yourself 
in my place,- and you will own, sir, that the pro- 
spect at home was not a pleasant one for me, if 
John Jago really kept away from the farm, and if 
it came out that it was all my doing." 

(This was certainly an explanation of his con- 
duct; but it was not quite satisfactory to my 
mind.) 

" As you believe, then," I went on, " John Jago 
has carried out his threat of not returning to^the 
farm ? According to you, he is now alive and in 
hiding somewhere ?" 
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" Certainly !" said Ambrose. 

" Certainly !" repeated Naomi. 

" Do you believe the report that he was seen tra- 
velling on the railway to New York ?" 

" I believe it firmly, sir ; and, what is more, 
I believe I was on his track. I was only too 
anxious to find him ; and I say I could have found 
him, if they would have let me stay in New 
York." 

I looked at Naomi 

" I believe it too," she said. " John Jago is keep- 
ing away." 

" Do you suppose he is afraid of Ambrose and 

saas r 

She hesitated. 

" He may be afraid of them," she replied, with a 
strong emphasis on the word " may." 

" But you don't think it likely ?" 

She hesitated again. I pressed her again. 

" Do you think there is any other motive for his 
absence ?" 

Her eyes dropped to the floor. She answered 
obstinately, almost doggedly, — 

" I can't say." 

I addressed myself to Ambrose. 

" Have you anything more to tell us V I asked. 

" No," he said. " I have told you all I know 
about it." 

I rose to speak to the lawyer whose services I 
had retained. He had helped us to get the order 
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of admission, and he had accompanied us to the 
prison. Seated apart, he had kept silence through- 
out, attentively watching thef effect of Ambrose 
Meadowcroft's narrative on the ofl&cers of the prison 
and on me. 

" Is this the defence ?" I enquired, in a whisper. 

" This is the defence, Mr. Lefrank. What do you 
think, between ourselves ?" 

" Between ourselves, I think the magistrate will 
commit them for trial." 

" On the charge of murder ?" 

" Yes ; on the charge of murder." 

CHAPTEK Vin. 

THE CONFESSION. 

My replies to the lawyer accurately expressed the 
conviction in my mind. The narrative related by 
Ambrose had all the appearance, in my eyes, of a 
fabricated story, got up, and clumsily got up, to 
pervert the plain meaning of the circumstantial 
evidence produced by the prosecution. I reached 
this conclusion reluctantly and regretftdly, for 
Naomi's sake. I said all I could say to shake the 
absolute confidence which she felt in the discharge 
of the prisoners at the next examination. 

The day of the adjourned enquiry anived. 

Naomi and I again attended the court together. 
Mr. Meadowcroft was imable, on this occasion, to 

19 
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leave the house. His daughter was present, walk- 
ing to the court by herself, and occupying a seat 
by herseE 

On his second appearance at the " bar," Silas was 
more composed, and more like his brother: No new 
witnesses were called by the prosecution. We be- 
gan the battle over the medical evidence relating 
to the charred bones ; and, to some extent, we won 
the victory. In other words we forced the doctors 
to acknowledge that they differed widely in their 
opinions. They confessed that they were not cer- 
tain. Two went still further, and declared that the 
bones were the bones of an animal, not of a man. 
We made the most of this ; and then we entered 
upon the defence, founded on Ambrose Meadow- 
croft's story. 

Necessarily, no witnesses could be called on our 
side. Whether this circumstance discouraged him, 
or whether he privately shared my opinion of his 
client's statement, I cannot say — ^it is only certain 
that the lawyer spoke mechanically, doing his best, 
no doubt, but doing it without genuine conviction 
or earnestness on his own part. Naomi cast an 
anxious glance at me as he sat down. The girl's 
hand, when I took it, turned cold in mine. She 
saw plain signs of the failure of the defence in the 
look and manner of the counsel for the prosecution ; 
but she waited resolutely until the presiding magis- 
trate announced his decision. I had only too 
clearly foreseen what he would feel it to be his 
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duty to do. Naomi's head dropped on my shoulder 
as he said the terrible words which committed 
Ambrose and Silas Meadowcroft to take their trial 
on the charge of murder. 

I led her out of the court into the air. As I 
passed the " bar," I saw Ambrose, deadly pale, look- 
ing after us as we left him ; the magistrate's decision 
had evidently daunted him. His brother Silas had 
dropped in abject terror on the gaoler's chair ; the 
miserable wretch shook and shuddered dumbly like 
a cowed dog. 

Miss Meadowcroft returned with us to the farm, 
preserving unbroken silence on the way back. I 
could detect nothing in her bearing which sug- 
gested any compassionate feeling for thejprisoners 
in her stem and secret nature. On Naomi's with- 
drawal to her own room, we were left together for 
a few minutes ; and then, to my astonishment, the 
outwardly merciless woman showed me that she, 
too, was one of Eve's daughters, and could feel and 
suffer, in her own hard way, like the rest of us. 
She suddenly stepped close up to me, and laid her 
hand on my arm. 

" You are a lawyer, ain't you ?" she asked. 

" Yes." 

" Have you had any experience in your profes- 
sion ?" 

" Ten years' experience." 

"Do you think ^" She stopped abruptly; 

her hard face softened ; her eyes dropped to the 
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ground. "Never mind/' she said, confusedly. 
" I'm upset by all this misery, though I may not 
look like it. Don't notice me." 

She turned away. I waited, in the firm per- 
suasion that the unspoken question in her mind 
would sooner or later force its way to" utterance 
by her lips. I was right. She came back to me 
unwillingly, like a woman acting imder some in- 
fluence which the utmost exertion of her will was 
powerless to resist. 

"Do you believe John Jago is still a living 
man ?" 

She put the question vehemently, desperately, 
as if the words rushed out of her mouth in spite of 
her. 

" I do not believe it," I answered. 

" Eemember what John Jago has suffered at the 
hands of my brothers," she persisted. " Is it not 
in your experience that he should take a sudden 
resolution to leave the farm V 

I replied, as plainly as before, — 

" It is r(U)t in my experience." 

She stood looking at me for a moment with a 
face of blank despair ; then bowed her grey head 
in silence, and left me. As she crossed the room 
to the door, I saw her look upward ; and I heard 
her say to herseK softly, between her teeth, " Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord." 

It was the requiem of John Jago, pronounced 
by the woman who loved him. 
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When I next saw her, her mask was on once 
more. Miss Meadowcroft was herself again. Miss 
Meadowcroft could sit by, impenetrably calm, 
whfle the lawyers discussed the terrible position of 
her brothers, with the scaffold in view as one of 
the possibilities of the " case." 

Left by myself, I began to feel uneasy about 
Naomi. I went upstairs, and, knocking softly at 
her door, made my enquiries from outside. The 
clear young voice answered me sadly, " I am try- 
ing to bear it : I won't distress you when we meet 
again." I descended the stairs, feeling my first 
suspicion of the true nature of my interest in the 
American girl. Why had her answer brought the 
tears into my eyes ? I went out walking, alone, 
to think undisturbedly. Why did the tones of her 
voice dwell on my ear all the way ? Why did my 
hand still feel the last cold faint pressure of her 
fingers when I led her out of court ? 

I took a sudden resolution to go back to Eng- 
land. 

When I returned to the farm, it was evening. 
The lamp was not yet lit in the halL Pausing to 
accustom my eyes to the obscurity in-doors, T 
heard the voice of the lawyer whom we had em- 
ployed for the defence, speaking to some one very 
earnestly. 

" I'm not to blame," said the voice. " She 
snatched the paper out of my hand before I wa3 
aware of her." 
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" Do you want it bfick ?" asked the voice of Miss 

* 

Meadowcroft. 

" No : it's only a copy. If keeping it will help 
to quiet her, let her keep it by all means. Good 
evening." 

Saying those last words, the lawyer approached 
me on his way out of the house. I stopped him 
without ceremony : I felt an imgovemable curio- 
sity to know more. 

" Who snatched the paper out of your hand ?" 
I asked, bluntly. 

The lawyer started. I had taken him by sur- 
prise. The instinct of professional reticence made 
him pause before he answered me. 

In the brief interval of silence. Miss Meadow- 
croft repUed to my question from tke other end of 
the halL 

" Naomi Colebrook snatched the paper out of 
his hand." 

" What paper ?" 

A door opened softly behind me. Naomi her- 
self appeared on the threshold ; Naomi herself an- 
swered my question. 

" I will tell you," she whispered. " Come in here." 

One candle only was burning in the room. I 
looked at her by the dim light. My resolution to 
return to England instantly became one of the lost 
ideas of my life. 

" Good God !" I exclaimed, "what has happened 
now?'' 
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She gave me the paper which she had taken 
from the lawyer's hand. 

The " copy " to which he had referred was a copy 
of the written confessionof Silas Meadowcroft on 
his return to prison. He accused his brother Am- 
brose of the murder of John Jago. He declared 
on his oath that he had seen his brother Ambrose 
commit the crime. 

In the popular phrase, I could " hardly believe 
my own eyes," I read the last sentences of the 
confession for the second time :— 



« 



I heard their voices at the lime-kiln. 
They were having words about Cousin Naomi. I 
ran to the place to part them. I was not in time. 
I saw Ambrose strike the deceased a terrible blow 
on the head with his (Ambrose's) heavy stick. The 
deceased dropped without a cry. I put my hand 
on his heart. He was dead. I was horribly fright- 
ened. Ambrose threatened to kill me next if I 
said a word to any living soul. He took up thje 
body and cast it into the quick-lime, and threw the 
stick in after it. We went on together to the 
wood. We sat down on a felled tree outside the 
wood. Ambrose made up the story that we were 
to tell if what he had done was found out. He 
made me repeat it after him like a lesson. We 
were still at it when Cousin Naomi and Mr. Le- 
frank came up to us. They know the* rest. This> 
on my oath, is a true confession. I make it of my 
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own free will, repenting me sincerely that I did 
not make it before. 

(Signed) " Silas Meadowcboft/* 

I laid down the paper, and looked at Naomi 
once more. She spoke to me with a strange com- 
posure. Immovable determination was in her eye ; 
immovable determination was in her voice. 

" Silas has lied away his brother's life to save 
himself," she said. " I see cowardly falsehood and 
cowardly cruelty in every line on that paper. 
Ambrose is innocent, and the time has come to 
prove it." 

" You forget," I said, " that we have just failed to 
prove it." 

She took no notice of my objection. 

"John Jago is alive, in hiding from us," she 
went on. " Help me, friend Lefrank, to advertise 
for him in the newspapers." 

I drew back from her in speechless distress. I 
own I believed that the new misery which had 
fallen on her had affected her brain. 

" You don't believe it ?" she said. "Shut the door." 

I obeyed her. She seated herself, and pointed to 
a chair near her. 

" Sit down," she proceeded. " I am going to do 
a wrong thing, but there is no help for it. I am 
going to break a sacred promise. You remember 
that moonlight night when 1 met him on the 
garden-walk ?" 

'' John Jago \" 
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" Yes. Now listen. I am going to tell you what 
passed between John Jago and me." 

CHAPTEE IX. 

THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

I WAITED in silence for the disclosure that was now 
to come. Naomi began by asking me a question. 

" You remember when we went to see Ambrose 
in prison T she said. 

" Perfectly." 

" Ambrose told us of something which his villain 
of a brother said of John Jago and me. Do you 
remember what it was V 

I remember perfectly. Silas had said, "John 
Jago is too sweet on Naomi not to come back." 

" That's so," Naomi remarked, when I had re- 
peated the words. " I couldn't help starting when 
I heard what Silas had said ; and I thought you 
noticed me." 

" I did notice you." 

" Did you wonder what it meant T 

" Yes." 

" I'll tell you. It meant this : What Silas 
Meadowcroft said to his brother of John Jago, was 
what I myself was thinking of John Jago at that 
very moment. It startled me to find my own 
thought in a man's mind, spoken for me by a man. 
I am the person, sir, who has driven John Jago 
away from Morwick Farm ; and I am the person 
who can and will bring him back again," 
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There was something in her manner, more than 
in her words, which let the light in suddenly on my 
mind. 

" Yon have told me the secret," I said. " John 
Jago is in love with you." 

"Mad about me!" she rejoined, dropping her 
voice to a whisper. " Stark, staring mad ! — ^that's 
the only word for him. After we had taken a few 
turns on the gravel-walk, he suddenly broke out 
like a man beside himself. He fell down on his 
knees ; he kissed my gown, he kissed my feet ; he 
sobbed and cried for love of me. I'm not badly oflf 
for courage, sir, considering I'm a woman. No 
nCian, that I can call to mind, ever really scared me 
before. But, I own, John Jago frightened me : oh, 
my ! he did frighten me ! My heart was in my 
mouth, and my knees shook under me. I begged 
and prayed of him to get up and go away. No ; 
there he knelt, and held by the skirt of my gown. 
The words poured out from him like — well, like 
nothing I can think of but water from a pump. 
His happiness and his life, and his hopes in earth 
and heaven, and Lord only knows what besides, all 
depended, he said, on a word from me. I plucked 
up spirit enough at that to remind him that I was 
promised to Ambrose. ' I think you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself,' I said, * to own that you are 
wicked enough to love me when you know I am 
promised to another man !' When I spoke to him, 
be took a new turn : he began abusing Ambrose, 
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Thxit straightened me up. I snatched my gown out 
of his hand, and I gave him my whole mind. * I 
hate you 1' I said. * Even if I wasn't promised to 
Ambrose, I wouldn't marry you ; no ! not if there 
wasn't another man left in the world to ask me. I 
hate you, Mr. Jago ! I hate you !' He saw I was 
in earnest at last. He got up from my feet, and 
Jie settled down quiet again, all on a sudden. ' You 
have said enough' (that was how he answered me). 
' You have broken my life. I have no hopes and 
no prospects now. I had a pride in the farm, miss, 
and a pride in my work ; I bore with your brutish 
cousins' hatred of me; I was faithful to Mr. 
Meadowcroft's interests ; all for your sake, Naomi 
Colebrook — all for your sake ! I have done with 
it now ; I have done with my life at the farm. 
You will never be troubled with me again. 1 am 
going away, as the dumb creatures go when they 
are sick, to hide myself in a corner, and die. Do 
me one last favour. Don't make me the laughing- 
stock of the whole neighbourhood. I can't bear 
that : it maddens me, only to think of it. Give 
me your promise never to tell any living soul what 
I have said to you to-night — ^your sacred promise 
to the man whose life you have broken !' I did as 
he bade me : I gave him my sacred promise with 
the tears in my eyes. Yes ; that is so. After tell- 
ing him I hated him (and I did hate him), I cried 
over his misery ; I did. Mercy, what fools women 
are! What is the horrid perveraity, sir, which 
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makes us always ready to pity the men ? He held 
out his hand to me; and he said, * Good-bye for 
ever !' and I pitied him. I said, ' I'll shake hands 
with you if you will give me your promise in ex- 
change for mine. I beg of you not to leave the 
farm. What will my uncle do if you go away ? 
stay here and be Mends with me ; and forget and 
forgive, Mr. John.' He gave me his promise (he 
can refuse me nothing) ; and he gave it again when 
I saw him again the next morning. Yes, I'll do 
him justice, though I do hate him ! I believe he 
honestly meant to keep his word as long as my eye 
was on him. It was only when he was left to him- 
self that the Devil tempted him to break his pro- 
mise, and leave the farm. I was brought up to be- 
lieve in the Devil, Mr. Lefrank ; and I find it ex- 
plains many things. It explains John Jago. Only 
let me find out where he has gone, and I'll engage 
he shall come back and clear Ambrose of the sus- 
picion which his vile brother has cast on him. 
Here is the pen already for you. Advertise for 
him, friend Lefrank ; and do it right away, for my 
sake !" 

I let her run on, without attempting to dispute 
her conclusions, until she could say no more. 
When she put the pen into my hand, I began the 
composition of the advertisement, as obediently 
as if I, too, believed that John Jago was a living 
man. 

In the case of anyone else, I should have openly 
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acknowledged that my own convictions remained 
unshaken. If no quarrel had taken place at the 
lime-kiln, I should have been quite ready, as I 
viewed the case, to believe that John Jago's disap- 
pearance was referable to the terrible disappoint- 
ment which Naomi had inflicted on him. The same 
morbid dread of ridicule which had led him to as- 
sert that he cared nothing for Naomi, when he and 
Silas had quarrelled under my bedroom-window, 
might also have impelled him to withdraw himself 
secretly and suddenly from the scene of his dis- 
comfiture. But to ask me to believe, after what 
had happened at the lime-kiln, that he was still 
living, was to ask me to take Ambrose Meadow- 
croft's statement for granted as a true statement 
of facts. 

I had refused to do this from the first ; and I 
still persisted in taking that course. If I had been 
called upon to decide the balance of probability 
between the narrative related by Ambrose in his 
defence and the narrative related by Silas in his 
confession, I must have owned, no matter how 
unwillingly, that the confession was, to my mind, 
the least incredible story of the two. 

Could I say this to Naomi ? I would have 
written fifty advertisements enquiring for John 
Jago rather than say it ; and you would have done 
the same, if you had been so fond of her as I was. 

I drew out the advertisement, for insertion in 
" The Morwick Mercury," in these terms : — 
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MxTBDER. — Printers of newspapers throughout the 
United States are desired to publish that Ambrose 
Meadowcroft and Silas Meadowcroft, of Morwick Farm, 
Morwick County, are committed for trial on the charge of 
murdering John Jago, now missing from the farm and 
from the neighbourhood. Any person who can give in- 
formation of the existence of said Jago may save the lives 
of two wrongly accused men by making immediate com- 
munication. Jago is about five feet four inches high. He 
is spare and wiry ; his complexion is extremely pale ; his 
eyes are dark, and very bright and restless. The lower 
part of his face is concealed by a thick black beard and 
moustache. The whole appearance of the man is wild and 
flighty. 

I added the date and address. That evening a 
servant was sent on horseback to Narrabee to pro- 
cure the insertion of the advertisement in the next 
issue of the newspaper. 

When we parted that night, Naomi looked 
ahnost like her brighter and happier self. Now 
that the advertisement was on its way to the 
printing-office, she was more than sanguine: she 
was certain of the result. 

" You don't know how you have comforted me," 
she said, in her frank, warm-hearted way, when we 
parted for the night. "All the newspapers will 
copy it, and we shall hear of John Jago before the 
week is out." She turned to go, and came back 
again to me. " I will never forgive Silas for writ- 
ing that confession!" she whispered in my ear. 
" If he ever lives under the same roof with Am- 
brose again, I — well, I believe I wouldn't many 
Ambrose if he did ! There !" 
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She left me. Through the wakeM hours of the 
night my mind dwelt on her last words. That she 
should contemplate, under any circumstances, even 
the bare possibility of not marrying Ambrose, was, 
I am ashamed to say, a direct encouragement to 
certain hopes which I had already begun to form 
in secret. The next day's mail brought me a 
letter on business. My clerk wrote to enquire if 
there was any chance of my returning to England 
in time to appear in court at the opening of next 
law term. I answered, without hesitation, " It is 
still impossible for me to fix the date of my re- 
turn." Naomi was in the room while I was writing. 
How would she have answered, I wonder, if I had 
told her the truth, and said, " You are responsible 
for this letter V 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE SHERIFF AND THE GOVERNOR. 

The question of time was now a serious question 
at Morwick Farm. In six weeks, the court for 
the trial of criminal cases was to be opened at 
Narrabee. 

During this interval, no new event of any im- 
portance occurred. 

Many idle letters reached us relating to the 
advertisement for John Jago ; but no positive in- 
formation was received. Not the slightest tone 
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of the lost man turned up ; not the shadow of a 
doubt was cast on the assertion of the prosecution, 
that his body had been destroyed in the kihi. 
Silas Meadowcroft held firmly to the horrible con- 
fession that he had made. His brother Ambrose, 
with equal resolution, asserted his innocence, and 
reiterated the statement which he had already ad- 
vanced. At regular periods I accompanied Naomi 
to visit him in the prison. As the day appointed 
for the opening of the court approached, he seemed 
to falter a little in his resolution ; his manner be- 
came restless; and he grew irritably suspicious 
about the merest trifles. This change did not 
necessarily imply the consciousness of guilt: it 
might merely have indicated natural nervous agi- 
tation as the time for the trial drew near. Naomi 
noticed the alteration in her lover. It greatly in- 
creased her anxiety, though it never shook her 
confidence in Ambrose. Except at meal-times, I 
was left, duriag the period of which I am now 
writing, almost constantly alone with the charm- 
ing American girl. Miss Meadowcroft searched 
the newspapers for tidings of the living John 
Jago in the privacy of her own room. Mr. 
Meadowcroft would see nobody but his daughter 
and his doctor, and occasionally one or two old 
friends. I have since had reason to believe that 
Naomi, in these days of our intimate association, 
discovered the true nature of the feeling with 
which she had inspired me. But she kept her 
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secret. Her manner towards me steadily remained 
the manner of a sister : she never overstepped by 
a hair's breadth the safe limits of the character she 
had assumed. 

The sittings of the court began. After hearing 
the evidence, and examining the confession of 
Silas Meadowcroft, the grand jury found a true 
bill against both the prisoners. The day appointed 
for the trial was the first day in the new week. 

I had carefully prepared Naomi's mind for the 
decision of the grand jury. She bore the new blow 
bravely. 

"If you are not tired of it," she said, "come 
with me to the prison to-morrow. Ambrose will 
need a little comfort by that time." She paused, 
and looked at the day's letters lying on the table. 
"Still not a word about John Jago," she said. 
"And all the papers have copied the advertise- 
ment. I felt so sure we should hear of him long 
before this !" 

"Do you still feel sure that he is living?" I 
ventured to ask. 

"I am as certain of it as^ever," she replied 
firmly. " He is somewhere in hiding : perhaps 
he is in disguise. Suppose we know no more of 
him than we know now, when the trial begins ? 

Suppose the jury " She stopped, shuddering. 

Death — shameful death on the scaffold — ^might be 
the terrible result of the consultation of the jury. 
" We have waited for news to come to us long 

20 
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enough," Naomi resumed. "We must find the 
tracks of John Jago for ourselves. There is a week 
yet before the trial begins. Who will help me to 
make enquiries? WiU you be the man, friend 
Lefrank V 

It is needless to add (though I knew nothing 
would come of it) that I consented to be the man. 

We arranged to apply that day for the order of 
admission to the prison, and, having seen Ambrose, 
to devote ourselves immediately to the contem- 
plated search. How that search was to be con- 
ducted was more than I could tell, and more than 
Naomi could tell. We were to begin by applying 
to the police to help us to find John Jago, and we 
were then to be guided by circumstances. Was 
there ever a more hopeless programme than this ? 

"Circumstances" declared themselves against 
us at starting. I applied, as usual, for the order 
of admission to the prison, and the order was for 
the first time refused; no reason being assigned 
by the persons in authority for taking this course. 
Enquire as I might, the only answer given was, 
" Not to-day." 

At Naomi's suggestion, we went to the prison 
to seek the explanation which was refused to us 
at the ofi&ce. The gaoler on duty at the outer 
gate was one of Naomi's many admirers. He 
solved the mystery cautiously in a whisper. The 
sheriff and the governor of the prison were then 
speaking privately with Ambrose Meadowcroft in 
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his cell : they had expressly directed that no^ 
persons should be admitted to see the prisoner 
that day but themselves. 

What did it mean ? We returned, wondering, 
to the farm. There Naomi, speaking by chance 
CO one of the female servants, made certain dis- 
coveries. 

Early that morning the sheriff had been brought 
to Morwick by an old friend of the Meadowcrofts. 
A long interview had been held between Mr. 
Meadowcroft and his daughter and the official 
personage introduced by the friend. Leaving the 
farm, the sheriff had gone straight to the prison, 
and had proceeded with the govembr to visit Am- 
brose in his cell. Was some potent influence 
being brought privately to bear on Ambrose ? 
Appearances certainly suggested that enquiry. 
Supposing the influence to have been reaUy ex- 
erted, the next question followed. What was the 
object in view ? We could only wait and see. 

Our patience was not severely tried. The event 
of the next day enlightened us in a very unex- 
pected manner. Before noon, the neighbours 
brought startling news from the prison to the 
farm. 

Ambrose Meadowcroft had confessed himself to 
be the murderer of John Jago ! He had signed 
the confession in the presence of the sheriff and 
the governor on that very day ! 

I saw the document It is needless to repro- 

20—2 
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duce it here. In substance, Ambrose confessed 
what Silas had confessed; claiming, however, to 
have only struck Jago under intolerable provoca- 
tion, so as to reduce the nature of his offence 
against the law from murder to manslaughter. 
Was the confession really the true statement of 
what had taken place ? or had the sheriff and the 
governor, acting in the interests of the family 
name, persuaded Ambrose to try this desperate 
means of escaping the ignominy of death on the 
scaffold ? The sheriff and the governor preserved 
impenetrable silence until the pressure put on 
them judicially at the trial obliged them to speak. 

Who was to tell Naomi of this last and saddest 
of all the calamities which had fallen on her? 
Knowing how I loved her in secret, I felt an in- 
vincible reluctance to be the person who revealed 
Ambrose Meadowcroft's degradation to his be- 
trothed wife. Had any other member of the 
family told her what had happened ? The lawyer 
was able to answer me : Miss Meadowcroft had 
told her. 

I was shocked when I heard it. Miss Meadow- 
croft was the last person fin the house to spare the 
poor girl : Miss Meadowcroft would make the 
hard tidings doubly terrible to bear in the telling. 
I tried to find Naomi, without success. She had 
been always accessible at other times. Was she 
hiding herself from me now ? The idea occurred 
to me as I was descending the stairs after vainly 
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knocking at the door of her room. I was deter- 
mined to see her. I waited a few minutes, and 
then ascended the stairs again suddenly. On the 
landing I met her, just leaving her room. 

She tried to run back. I caught her by the 
arm, and detained her. With her free hand she 
held her handkerchief over her face so as to hide 
it from me. 

"You once told me I had comforted you," I 
said to her, gently. " Won't you let me comfort 
you now V 

She still struggled to get away, and still kept 
her head turned from me. 

" Don't you see that I am ashamed to look you 
in the face ?" she said, in low broken tones. " Let? 
me go." 

I still persisted in trying to soothe her. I drew 
her to the window-seat. I said I would wait until 
she was able to speak to me. 

She dropped on the seat, and wrung her hands 
on her lap. Her downcast eyes still obstinately 
avoided meeting mine. 

" Oh !" she said to herself, "what madness pos- 
sessed me ? Is it possible that I ever disgraced 
myself by loving Ambrose Meadowcroft ?" She 
shuddered as the idea found its way to expression 
on her lips. The tears rolled slowly over her 
cheeks. "Don't despise me, Mr. Lefrank!" she 
said, faintly. 

I tried, honestly tried, to put the confession 
before her in its least unfavourable light. 
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" His resolution has given way," I said. " He 
has done this, despairing of proving his innocence, 
in terror of the scaffold." 

She rose, with an angry stamp of her foot. She 
turned her face on me with the deep-red flush of 
shame in it, and the big tears glistening in her 
eyes. 

" No more of him !" she said, sternly. " If he 
is not a murderer, what else is he ? A liar and a 
coward ! In which of his characters does he dis- 
grace me most ? I have done with him for ever ! 
I will never speak to him again !" She pushed 
me furiously away from her ; advanced a few steps 
towards her own door ; stopped, and came back to 
me. The generous nature of the girl spoke in her 
next words. " I am not ungrateful to you, friend 
Lefrank. A woman in my place is only a woman ; 
and, when she is shamed as I am, she feels it very 
bitterly. Give me your hand ! God bless you !" 

She put my hand to her lips before I was aware 
of her, and kissed it, and ran back into her room. 

I sat down on the place which she had occu- 
pied. She had looked at me for one moment when 
she kissed my hand. I forgot Ambrose and his 
confession ; I forgot the coming trial ; I forgot my 
professional duties and my English friends. There 
I sat, in a fool's elysium of my own making, with 
absolutely nothing in my mind but the picture of 
Naomi's face at the moment when she had last 
looked at me ! 
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I have already mentioned that I was in love 
with her. I merely add this to satisfy you that I 
tell the truth. 

CHAPTEE XI. 

THE PEBBLE AND THE WINDOW. 

Miss Meadowcroft and I were the only repre- 
sentatives of the family at the farm who attended 
the trial We went separately to Narrabee. Ex- 
cepting the ordinary greetings at morning and 
night, Miss Meadowcroft had not said one word to 
me since the time when T told her that I did no 
believe John Jago to be a living man. 

I have purposely abstained from encumbering 
my narrative with legal details. I now propose to 
state the nature of the defence in the briefest out- 
line only. 

We insisted on making both the prisoners plead 
" Not guilty." This done, we took an objection to 
the legality of the proceedings at starting. We 
appealed to the old English law, that there should 
be no conviction for murder until the body of the 
murdered person was found, or proof of its destruc- 
tion obtained beyond a doubt. We denied that 
sufficient proof had been obtained in the case now 
before the court. 

The judges consulted, and decided that the trial 
should go on. We took our next objection when 
the Confessions were produced in evidence. We 
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declared that they had been extorted by terror, or 
by undue influence ; and we pointed out certain 
minor particulars in which the two confessions 
failed to corroborate each other. For the rest, our 
defence on this occasion was, as to essentials, what 
our defence had been at the enquiry before the 
magistrate. Once more the judges consulted, and 
once more they overruled oui* objection. The Con- 
fessions were admitted in evidence. 

On their side, the prosecution produced one new 
witness in support of their case. It is needless to 
waste time in recapitulating his evidence. He con- 
tradicted himself gravely on cross-examination* 
We showed plainly, and after investigation proved, 
that he was not to be believed on his oath. 
The Chief Justice summed up. 
He charged, in relation to the Confessions, that 
no weight should be attached to confession incited 
by hope or fear ; and he left it to the jury to de- 
termine whether the Confessions in this case had 
been so influenced. In the course of the trial, it 
had been shown for the defence that the sherijBf and 
the governor of the prison had told Ambrose, with 
his father's knowledge and sanction, that the case 
was clearly against him ; that the only chance of 
sparing his family the disgrace of his death by 
public execution lay in making a confession ; and 
that they would do their best, if he did confess, 
to have his sentence commuted to transportation 
for life. As for Silas, he was proved to have been 
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beside himself with terror when he made his abomi- 
nable charge against his brother. We had vainly 
trusted to the evidence on these two points to in- 
duce the court to reject the Confessions ; and we 
were destined to be once more disappointed in an- 
ticipating that the same evidence would influence 
the verdict of the jury on the side of mercy. After 
an absence of an hour, they returned into court 
with a verdict of " Guilty " against both the priso- 
ners. 

Being asked in due form if they had anything to 
say in mitigation of their sentence, Ambrose and 
Silas solemnly declared their innocence, and pub- 
licly acknowledged that their respective confessions 
had been wrung from them with the hope of es- 
caping the hangman's hands. This statement was 
not noticed by the bench. The prisoners were 
both sentenced to death. 

On my return to the farm, I did not see Naomi. 
Miss Meadowcroft informed her of the result of the 
triul. Half an hour later, one of the women- 
servants handed to me an envelope bearing my 
name on it in Naomi's handwriting. 

The envelope enclosed a letter, and with it a slip 
of paper on which Naomi had hurriedly written 
these words : " For God's sake, read the letter I 
send to you, and do something about, it imme- 
diately !" 

I looked at the letter. It assumed to be written 
by a gentleman in New York. Only the day be - 
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fore, he had, by the merest accident, seen the ad- 
vertisement for John Jago, cut out of a newspaper 
and pasted into a book of " curiosities " kept by a 
friend. Upon this he wrote to Morwick Farm to 
say that he had seen a man exactly answering to 
the description of John Jago, but bearing another 
name, working as a clerk in a merchant's office in 
Jersey City. Having time to spare before the mail 
went out, he had returned to the office to take 
another look at the man before he posted his letter. 
To his surprise, he was informed that the clerk had 
not appeared at his desk that day. His employer 
had sent to his lodgings, and had been informed 
that he had suddenly packed up his hand-bag 
after reading the newspaper at breakfast ; had paid 
his rent honestly, and had gone away, nobody 
knew where ! 

It was late in the evening when I read these 
Knes. I had time for reflection before it would be 
necessary for me to act. 

Assuming the letter to be genuine, and adopting 
Naomi's explanation of the motive which had led 
John Jago to absent himself secretly from the 
farm, I reached the conclusion that the search for 
him might be usefully limited to Narrabee and to 
the surrounding neighbourhood. 

The newspaper at his breakfast had no doubt 
given him his first information of the " finding " of 
the grand jury, and of the trial to follow. It was 
in my experience of human nature that he should 
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venture back to Narrabee under these circum- 
stances, and under the influence of his infatuation for 
Naomi. More than this, it was again in my expe- 
rience, I am sorry to say, that he should attempt 
to make the critical position of Ambrose a means 
of extorting Naomi's consent to listen favourably 
to his suit. Cruel indifference to the injiu'y and 
the suffering which Ids sudden absence might in- 
flict on others, was plainly implied in his secret 
withdrawal from the farm. The same cruel indif- 
ference, pushed to a further extreme, might well 
lead him to press his proposals privately on Naomi, 
and to fix her acceptance of them as the price to 
be paid for saving her cousins' life. 

To these conclusions I arrived after much think- 
ing. I had determined, on Naomi's account, to 
clear the matter up ; but it is only candid to add, 
that my doubts of John Jago's existence remained 
unshaken by the letter. I believed it to be nothing 
more nor less than a heartless and stupid " hoax." 

The striking of the hall-clock roused me from 
my meditations. I counted the strokes — ^midnight ^ 

I rose to go up to my room. Everybody else in 
the farm had retired to bed, as usual, more than an 
hour since. The stillness in the house was breath- 
less. I walked softly, by instinct, as I crossed the 
room to lopk out at the night. A lovely moonlight 
met my view : it was like the moonlight on the 
fatal evening when Naomi had met John Jago on 
the garden-walk. 
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My bedroom-candle was on the side-table : I had 
just lit it. I was just leaving the room, when the 
door suddenly opened, and Naomi herself stood 
before me ! 

Kecovering the first shock of her sudden appear- 
ance, I saw instantly, in her eager eyes, in her 
deadly pale cheeks, that something serious had 
happened. A large cloak was thrown over her ; a 
white handkerchief was tied over her head. Her 
hair was in disorder : she had evidently just risen in 
fear and in haste from her bed. 

" What is it ?" I asked, advancing to meet her. 

She clung trembling with agitation to my arm. 

" John Jago !" she whispered. 

You will think my obstinacy invincible. I could 
hardly believe it, even then ! 

" Do you mean John Jago's ghost ?" I asked. 

" I have seen John Jago himself," she answered. 

" Where V 

" In the back yard, under my bedroom-window !" 

The emergency was far too serious to allow of 
any consideration for the small proprieties of every- 
day life. 

" Let 7ne see him !" I said. 

" I am here to fetch you," she replied, in her 
frank and fearless way. " Come upstairs with me." 

Her room was on the first floor of the house, and 
was the only bedroom which looked out on the back 
yard. On our way up the stairs she told me what 
had happened. 
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" I was in bed," she said, " but not asleep, when 
I heard a pebble strike against the window-pane. 
I waited, wondering what it meant. Another 
pebble was thrown against the glass. So far I was 
surprised, but not frightened. I got up, and ran to 
the window to look out. There was John Jago, 
looking up at me in the moonlight !" 

" Did he see you T 

" Yes. He said, ' Come down and speak to me ! 
I have something serious to say to you !' " 

" Did you answer him ?" 

"As soon as I could fetch my breath, I said, 
* Wait a little,' and ran downstairs to you. What 
shaU I do r 

" Let m6 see him, and I will tell you." 

We entered her room. Keeping cautiously be- 
hind the window-curtain, I looked out. 

There he was ! His beard and moustache were 
shaved off: his hair was cut close. But there was 
no disguising his wild brown eyes, or the peculiar 
movement of his spare wiry figure, as he walked 
slowly to and fro in the moonlight, waiting for 
Naomi. For the moment, my own agitation almost 
overpowered me : I had so firmly disbelieved that 
John Jago was a living man ! 

" What shall I do V Naomi repeated. 

" Is the door of the dairy open V I asked. 

" No ; but the door of the tool-house, round the 
corner, is not locked." 

" Very good. Show yourself at the window, and 
say to him, ' I am coming directly.' " 
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The brave girl obeyed me without a moment's 
hesitation. 

There had been no doubt about his eyes and his 
gait ; there was no doubt now about his voice as he 
answered softly from below, — 

"AU right r 

"Keep him talking to you where he is now," 
I said to Naomi, " until I have time to get round 
by the other way to the tool-house. Then pretend 
to be fearful of discovery at the dairy ; and bring 
him round the comer, so that I can hear him be- 
hind the door." 

We left the house together, and separated silently. 
Naomi followed my instructions with a woman's 
quick intelligence where stratagems are concerned. 
I had hardly been a minute in the tool-house before 
I heard him speaking to Naomi on the other side 
of the door. 

The first words which I caught distinctly related 
to his motive for secretly leaving the farm. , Morti- 
fied pride — doubly mortified by Naomi's contemp- 
tuous refusal, and by the personal indignity offered 
to him by Ambrose — ^was at the bottom of his 
conduct in absenting himself from Morwick. He 
owned that he had seen the advertisement, and 
that it had actually encouraged him to keep in 
hiding ! 

" After being laughed at and insulted and denied, 
I was glad," said the miserable wretch, " to see that 
some of you had serious reason to wish me back 
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again. It rests with you, Miss Naomi, to keep me 
here, and to persuade me to save Ambrose by show- 
ing myself, and owning to my name." 

"What do you mean?^' I heard Naomi ask, 
sternly. 

He lowered his voice ; but I could still hear him. 

" Promise you wiU marry me," he said, " and I 
will go before the magistrate to-morrow, and show 
him that I am a Uving man." 

" Suppose I refuse T 

" In that case you will lose me again, and none 
of you will find me till Ambrose is hanged." 

" Are you villain enough, John Jago, to mean 
what you say ?" asked the girl, raising her voice. 

" If you attempt to give the alarm," he answered, 
" as true as God's above us, you wUl feel my hand 
on your throat ! It's my turn, now, miss ; and I 
am not to be trifled with. Will you have me for 
your husband, — ^yes or no ?" 

" No !" she answered, loudly and firmly. 

I threw open the door, and seized him as he lifted 
his hand on her. He had not sufiered from the 
nervous derangement which had weakened me, and 
he was the stronger man of the two. Naomi saved 
my life. She struck up his pistol as he pulled it 
out of his pocket with his free hand and presented 
it at my head. The bullet was fired into the air. 
I tripped up his heels at the same moment. The 
report of the pistol had alarmed the house. We 
two together kept him on the ground until help 
arrived. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE END OF IT. 

John Jago was brought before the magistrate, and 
John Jago was identified the next day. 

The lives of Ambrose and Silas were, of course, 
no longer in peril, so far as human justice was 
concerned. But there were legal delays to be en- 
countered, and legal formalities to be observed, 
before the brothers could be released from prison 
in the characters of innocent men. 

During the interval which thus elapsed, certain 
events happened which may be briefly mentioned 
here before I close my narrative. 

Mr. Meadowcroft the elder, broken by the suffer- 
ing which he had gone through, died suddenly of 
a rheumatic affection of the heart. A codicil at- 
tached to his will abundantly justified what N"a6mi 
had told me of Miss Meadowcroft's influence over 
her father, and of the end she had in view in ex- 
ercising it. A life-income only was left to Mr. 
Meadowcroft's sons. The freehold of the farm 
was bequeathed to his daughter, with the testator's 
recommendation added, that she should marry his 
" best^and dearest friend, Mr. John Jago.'' 

Armed with the power of the will, the heiress 
of Morv^dck sent an insolent message to Naomi, 
requesting her no longer to consider herself one of 
the inmates at the farm. Miss Meadowcroft, it 
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should be here added, positively refused to believe 
that John Jago had ever asked Naomi to be his 
wife, or had ever threatened her, as I had heard 
him threaten her, if she refused. She accused me, 
as she accused Naomi, of trying meanly to injure 
John Jago in her estimation, out of hatred towards 
"that much-injured man;" and she sent to me, 
as she had sent to Naomi, a formal notice to leave 
the house. 

We two banished ones met the same day in the 
hall, with our travelling bags in our hands. 

" We are turned out together, friend Lefrank," 
said Naomi, with her quaintly comical smile. 
"You will go back to England, I guess; and I 
must make my own living in my own country. 
Women can get employment in the States if they 
have a friend to speak for them. Where shall I 
find somebody who can give me a place T 

I saw my way to saying the right word at the 
right moment. 

" I have got a place to ofifer you," I replied, " if 
you see no objection to accepting it." 

She suspected nothing, so far. 

" That^s lucky, sir," was all she said. " Is it in 
a telegraph-office or in a dry-goods store ?" 

I astonished my little American friend by taking 
her then and there in my arms, and giving her my 
first kiss. 

"The office is by my fireside," I said. "The 
salary is anything in reason you like to ask me 

21 
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for. And the place, Naomi, if you have no objec- 
tion to it, is the place of my wife." 

I have no more to say, except that years have 
passed since I spoke those words, and that I am 
as fond of Naomi as ever. 

Some months after our marriage, Mrs. Lefrank 
wrote to a friend at Narrabee for news of what 
was going on at the farm. The answer informed 
us that Ambrose and Silas had emigrated to New 
Zealand, and that Miss Meadowcroft was alone at 
Morwick Farm. John Jago had refused to marry 
her. John Jago had disappeared again, nobody 
knew where. 

Note IN Conclusion.— The first idea of this little story 
was suggested to the author by a printed account of a trial 
which actually took place, early in the present century, in 
the United States. The recently-published narrative of 
the case is entitled **The Trial, Confessions, and Con- 
viction of Jesse and Stephen Boom for the Murder of 
Hussell Colvin, and the' Beturn of the Man supposed to 
have been murdered. By Hon. Leonard Sargeant, Ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor of Vermont. (Manchester, Vermont, 
Journal Book and Job Office, 1873.)" It may not be 
amiss to add, for the benefit of incredulous readers, that 
all the " improbable events '* in the story are matters of 
fact, taken from the printed narrative. Anything which 
" looks like truth " is, in nine cases out of ten, the inven- 
tion of the author. — W. C. 
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etching; arranging^ and publishing^ more than twenty years^ and he himself 

declared it to be the result of his studies through life. 

CARTER'S ANCIENT SCULPTURE NOW REMAINING 
IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Reign of Henry VIII.: con- 
sisting^ of Statues, Basso-relievos, Sculptures, &c.. Brasses, Monumental Ef!i|(ies 
Paintings on Glass and on Walls ; Missal Ornaments ; Carvings on Cups, Croziers, 
Chests, Seals ; Ancient Furniture, &c. &c. With Historical and Critical IlhistnN 
tions by Douce, Mbybick, Dawson Turner, and John Britton. Royal folio, 
with 120 large Engravings, many illuminated, half-bound morocco extra, ;^8 &r. 

CATLIN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE MANNERS. CUS- 
TOMS, AND CONDITION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
written during Eight Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest and most 
Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing 360 Engravings from the Author's 
original Paintings. Tenth Edition. Two Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 
£\ 10*.; or with the Plates beautifully Coloured, half-morocco, gilt edges, £^ &s. 

" One of the most admirable observers of manners who ever lived among the 
aborigines of America." — Humboldi*s Cosmos. 

CATLIN'S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO, Co». 

taining Hunting Scenes, Amusements, Scenery, and Costume of the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains and Prairies of America, from Drawings and Notes made- 
by the Author during Eip;ht Years' Travel. A series of 25 magnificent Plates, 
beautifully coloured in facsimile of the Original Drawings exhibited at the Egyp- 
tian Hall. With letterpress descriptions, imp. folio, in handsome portfolio, £'j xo&. 

CELEBRATED CLAIMANTS, Ancient and Modem. The 
History of all the most celebrated Pretenders and Claimants, from Pbrkin 
Warbeck to Arthur Orton. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. 

CHAMBERLAINE'S IMITATIONS OP DRAWINGS PROMT 
THE GREAT MASTERS in the Royal Collection. Engraved by Bartolozzi 
and others. 74 fine Plates, mostly tinted ; including, in addition, " Ecce Homo»'* 
after Guioo, and the scarce Series of 7 Anatomical Drawings. Imperial folio,, 
half-morocco, gilt edges, ;^5 5J, 

CHATTO'S (W.Andrew) HISTORY OP WO9D ENGRAVING, 

Historical and Practical. A New Edition, with an Additional Chapter. Illustrated 
by 445 fine Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo; half-Roxburghe, £i ss. 

*' This volume is one of the most interesting and valuable of modern times." — Art 
Union. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND BALLADS. Selected and 
Edited by Joshua Sylvester. Cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 3^. 6d. 

CICERO'S PAMILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTEBS TO 
ATTICUS. Translated by Melmoth and Heberden. With Life of Cicero by 
MiDDLETON. Royal 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, X2s. 

"Cicero is the type of a perfect letter-writer, never boring you with moral essays 
out of season, always evincing his mastery over his art by the most careful con- 
sideration for your patience and amusement. We should rifle the volumes of anti- 
quity in vain to find a letter-writer who converses on paper so naturally, so 
engagingly, so much from the heart, as Cicero." — Quarterly Review. 
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CLAUDE'S LIBEB VEMTATIS. A Collection of 303 Prints 
after the Original Designs of Claudb. Engraved by Richard Earlom. With 
a descriptive Catalogue of each Print, Lists of the Persons for whom, and the Places 
for which, the original Pictures were first painted, and of the present Possessors 
of most of them. Three Vols, folio, half-morocco extra, g^lt edges'^ £xo lor. 

OLAXJDE, BEAUTIES OF, containing 24 of his choicest Land- 
scapes, beautifully Engraved on Steel, by Bromley, Lupton, and others. With 
Biographical Sketch and Portrait. Royal folio, in a portfolio, £,\ v, 

COLLINS' (Wilkie) NOVELS. New Illustrated Library Editions, 
price ts. each, with Frontispiece and several full-page Illustrations in each 
Volume : — 



The Woman in White. Il- 
lustrated by Sir John Gilbert and 

F. A Eraser. 

Antonina; or, The Fall of 

Rome. Illustrated by Sir John Gil- 
bert and Alfred Concanen. 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert and M. F. Mahoney. 

The Dead Secret Illustrated 

by Sir John Gilbert and H. 

FURNISS. 

The Queen of Hearts. Illus- 
trated by Sir John Gilbert and 
Alfred Concanen. 

The Moonstone. Illustrated by 

G. Du Mauribr a^d F. A Frasbr. 

Man and Wife. Illustrated by 
William Small. 



Hide and Seek ; or, The Mys- 
tery of Mary Grice. Illustrated by 
Sir John Gilbert and M. F. Ma- 
honey. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated 
by George Du Maurier and Ed- 
ward Hughes. 

Miss or Mrs. P Illustrated by 
S. L. Fildes and Henry Woods. 

The New Magdalen. With 

Steel-plate Portrait of the Author, and 
Illustrations by C. S« R. 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated 
by G. Du Mauribr and M. 
Mahoney. 

My Miscellanies. Illustrated 
by Alfred Concanen. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY, bv Wilkie Collins, in Three 

Vols., crown 8vo, 31J. 6</., is now ready at all Libraries and at the Booksellers. 

"An exceedingly clever novel, full of admirable writing, abounding in a subtle 

ingenuity which is a distinct order of genius ' The Law and the Lady * 

will be read with avidity by all who delight in the romances of the greatest master 
the sensational novel has ever known." — World. 

"The author exhibits, in MiSerrimus Dexter, a portrait which, for 'originality of 
conception and skill in depiction, exceeds anything of the kind. The book carries 
one irresistibly on from the first page to the last." — John Bull. 



COLMAN'S HUMOROUS WORKS.— Broad Grins, My Night- 
gown and Slippers, and other Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of George 
Colman. With Life and Anecdotes by G. B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by 
Hogarth. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

CONDiS (THE GREAT), and the Period of the Fronde: An 
Historical Sketch. By Walter Fitz Patrick. Second Edition. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, i$s. 

CONQUEST OP THE SEA (The). A History of Diving 

from the Earliest Times. By Henry Siebe. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, gilt, 4^ . 6d. 

**We have perused this volume, full of quaint information, with delight. Mr. 
Siebe has bestowed much pains on his work ; he writes with enthusiasm and fulness 
of knowledge. " — £cAo. 

" Really interesting alike to youths and to gfrown-up people." — Scotsman. 
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CONEY'S ENaRAVINGS OP ANCIENT CATHEDRALS, 

Hotels de Ville, Town Halls, &c., including some of the finest Examples of Gothic 
Architecture in France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. 32 large Plates, imperial 
folio, half-morocco extra, £z i3*« 6^?. 

CONSTABLE'S QRAPHIC WORKS. Comprising 40 highly 
finished Mezzotinto Engravings on Steel, by David Lucas; with descriptive 
Letterpress by C. R. Leslie, R.A. Folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, £2. zs. 

CORNWALL (PAROCHLAJli HISTORY of the COUNTY of). 

Compiled from the Best Authorities, and corrected and improved from Actual 

Survey. Four Vols., 4to, cloth extra, £"3 3J. the Set; or, separately, the first 

Three Vols., x6s. each; the Fourth Vol., i8j. 

•*• With the Parochial History are embodied the writings of Hals and Tonkin. 
The work also comprises the Itineraries of Leland and IVilliam 0/ Worcester — 
the Valor of Bishop Veysey—an Historical Account of the personal Campaign of 
Charles I. in Cornwall during the ** Great Rebellion" illustrated with letters, 
diaries^ and other interesting documents never before collected together — a com- 
plete Heraldry of the county — a larger list of Sheriffs than has hitherto been 
publisJied — Tales of the population ^ Domesday Manors, df^c. 

COTMAN*S ENGRAVINGS OF THE SEPULCHRAL 
BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. With Letterpress Descrii:- 
tions, an Essay on Sepulchral Memorials by Dawson Turner, Notes by Sir 
Samuel Meyrick, Albert Way, and Sir Harris Nicolas, and copious Index. 
New Edition, containing 173 Plates, two of them .splendidly Illuminated. Two 
Volumes, small folio, half-morocco extra, £6 6s.; Large Paper copies, imperial 
folio, half-morocco extra, £Z Zs. 

COTMAN*S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS, 

chiefly Norman and Gothic, in various Counties in England, but principally in 
Norfolk, with Descriptive Noticesby Dawson Turner, and Architectural Obser- 
vations by Thomas Rickman. Two Vols., imperial folio, containing 240 spirited 
Etchings, half-morocco, top edges gilt, £Z Zs. 

COTMAN'S LIBER STUDIORUM. A Series of Landscape 
Studies and Original Compositions for the Use of Art Students, consisting of 
48 Etchings, the greater part executed in "soft ground." Imperial folio, half- 
morocco, ^i I If. td. 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Including his Translation of 
Homer. Edited by the Rev. H. F. Carv. With Portrait and 18 Steel Engrav- 
ings after Harvey. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, xos. td. 

'* I long to know your opinion of Cowper's Translation. The Odyssey especially 
is surely very Homeric. What nobler, than the appearance of Phoebus at the be- 
ginning of the ///rt<f— lines ending with ' Dread sounding-bounding in the silver 
bow ' ? " — Charles Lamb, in a Letter to Coleridge. 

CRUIKSHANK AT HOME. Tales and Sketches by the 
most Popular Authors. With numerous Illustrations by Robert Cruikshank 
and Robert Seymour. Also, CRUIKSHANK'S ODD VOLUME, or Book 
of Variety, Illustrated by Two Odd Fellows— Seymour and Cruikshank. 
Four Vols, bound in Two, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, \os. td. 

CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two 
Series : The First from 183s to 1843 ; the SfecoND from 1844 to 1853. A Gather- 
ing of the Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, 
A'Beckett, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 15^.; or, separately, 7*. dd. per volume. 

CRUIKSHANK'S UNIVERSAL SONQSTER. The largest 
Collection extant of the best Old English Songs (upwards of 5000). With 8, 
Engravings on Steel and Wood by George and R. Cruikshank, and 8 Portraits, 
Three Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, aw. 
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CTJSSANS' HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. With Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS.; Rules for the Appointment 
of Liveries, Chapters on Continental and American Heraldry, &c. &c. By John 
£. CussANS. Illustrated with 360 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt and emblazoned, js. 6d. 

CUSSANS' HISTORY OT HERTFORDSmRE. A County 
History, got up in a very superior manner, and ranging with the finest works of 
its class. By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper and 
Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. Parts I. to VIII. are now ready, price 
aif. each. 
*«* An etitirely new History of this important County ^ great attention beis^ 

g ivfn t o all matters pertaining to Family History, 

CUVIER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged after its Organiza- 
tion : forming a Natural History of Animals, and an Introduction to Comparatire 
Anatomy. New Edition, with considerable Additions by W. B. Carpbntbr and 
J. O. Westwood. Illustrated by many Hundred Wood Engravings, and nume- 
rous Steel Engravings by Thos. Landseer, mostly Coloured. Imperial 8to» 
cloth extra, 18*. 
CYCLOPiEDIA OF COSTUME ; or, A Dictionary of Dress— R^[al, 
Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military — from the Earliest Period in Ensland^ to the 
reign of George the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes of the Princi- 
pal Countries of Europe. By J. R. Planch6, Somerset Herald. To be Com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at Five Shillings each, profi^ely illustrated 
by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings. — A Prospectus will be 
«ent upon application. [/n coarse of pubUcaiion^ 

"This, the first number of a Cyclopedia of Ancient and Modem Costume, gires 
promise that the work, when complete, will be one of the most perfect worlos erer 
published upon the subject. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and 
nvould, even without the letterpress, render the work an invaluable book of reference 
for information as to costumes for fancy balls and character quadrilles." — Standard. 
*' Destined, we anticipate, to be the standard English work on dress." — Builder. 
" One of the most magnificent publications of its kind ever put before the public." 
— Lloyd's Ne^vs. 

" Promises to be a very complete work on a subject of the greatest importance to 
the historian and the archaeologist." — Tablet. 

'• Beautifully printed and superbly illustrated.** — Standard^ second notice. 

THICKENS' LIFE AND SPEECHES. Royal i6mo, cloth extra, 

^^ ^s.td 

DICKENS* SPEECHES, Social and Literary, now first collected. 

Royal i6mo, cloth extra, \s. 

DISCOUNT TABLES, on a new and simple plan ; to facilitate the 
Discounting of Bills, and the Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current 
Accounts, &c. ; showing, without calculation, the number of days from every day 
in the year to any other day. By Thomas Reader. Post 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 

DODDRIDGE'S FAMILY EXPOSITOR ; or, A Paraphrase and 
Version of the New Testament, with Critical Notes. A New Edition, with 
Memoir of the Author by Job Orton and Dr. Kippis. Imperial 8vo, with Por- 
trait, cloth extra, i2f. 

DON QUIXOTE : A Revised Translation, based upon those of 
MoTTEUX, Jarvis, and Smollett. With 50 Illustrations by Armstrong and 
Tony Johannot. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, xos. 6d. 

DON QUIXOTE IN SPANISH.— EL INGENIOSO HIDALGO 

DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA. Nueva Edicion, corregida y revisada. 
For Miguel dk Cervantes Saavedra. Complete in One Volume, post 8vo, 
nearly 700 pages, cloth extra, price 4s. 6d. 

DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY. 

Containing, in 150 beautifully Coloured Plates, upwards of 600 Exotic Insects of 
>the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North and South America, Ger- 
many, &c. With important Additions and Scientific Indexes, by J. O, W»ST- 
wooD, F.L.S. Three Vols , 4to, half-morocco extra, £5 ss. 
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DXTLWICH GALLERY (The): A Series of 50 beautifully Coloured 
Plates, from the most celebrated Pictures in this Collection, executed by the Cus- 
todian, R. Cock BURN, and mounted upon Cardboard, in the manner of 
Drawings. Imperial folio, in portfolio, Ji\€ i6x. 

DUNLOP'S HISTORY OP FICTION: Being a Critical and 
Analytical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the 
Earliest Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Day, with General Index. 
Third Edition, royal 8vo, cloth extra, qx. 

TTDaEWORTH'S (Maria) TALES AND NOVELS, Complete. 
■*-■ Including "Helen" (her last work). With 38 highly-finished Steel En- 
gravings after Harvey and others. Ten Vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, j^x iojk. 

The Volumes are sold separately at 3J. td, each^ illustrated, as follows : — 



Moral Tales. 

Popular Tales. 

Belinda. 

Gastie Rackrent, Irish Bulls,&c. 

Fashionable Life. 



Madame de Fleury, &c. 

Patronage. 

Comic Dramas, Leonora, &c. 

Harrington, Bores, &c. 

Helen. 



** We do not know that Miss Edgeworth in the delineation of manners has, in the 
whole circle of literature, a rival, except the inimitable authors of Gil Bias and 
Don Quixote ; and the discrimination with which the individuality of her persons '» 
preserved through all the varieties of rank, sex, and nation, gives to her sturies a 
combined charm of truth and novelty, and creates an interest more acute than 
fiction (if fiction it can be called) ever excited." — Quarterly Revie%v. 

EDWARDS'Sjj (Jonathan) COMPLETE WORKS. With an 
Essay on his Genius and Writings by Henry Rogers, and k Memoir by 
S. E. DwiGHT. Two Vols., imperial 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, £,\ ss. 
"The * Treatise on the Will * is, to a true philosophy of human nature, as the 

demonstrations of Leibnitz are to modern mechanical science." — Isaac Taylor. 

ELLIS'S (Mrs.) MOTHERS OP GREAT MEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

EMANUEL ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONBS ; 
Tlieir History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for ascertaining theiy 
Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S- With numerous Illustrations, iinted 
and Plain. A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE (The) : A Practical Guide to all in- 
terested in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities,. 
&c. By C. J. Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 
*^* This book is intended to supply a lonf^-felt want^ viz,^ a plain^ non-technical 

account of every style of house, with the cost and manner of building; it gives 

every variety , from a workman's cottage to a nobleman's palace. 

TIARADAY'S CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE. 

^ Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition, Edited by 
W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S.,&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illus- 
trations, 4X. 6d. 

FARADAY'S VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE. A New 

Edition, Edited by W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations, 4^ . 6d. 

FIGUIER'S PRIMITIVE MAN : A Popular Manual of the pre- 
vailing Theories of the Descent of Man as promulgated by Darwin, Lybll, Sir 
John Lubbock, Huxley, E. B.Tylor, and other eminent Ethnologists. Trans- 
lated from the last French edition, and revised by E. B. T. With 263 Illustra- 
tions; Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, qs. 

FINISH TO LIFE IN AND OUT OF LONDON ; or, The Final 
Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and Lo^ic. By Pierce Egan. Royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, with spirited Coloured Illustrations by Cruikshank, 21J. 
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OBEVlLIiE'S GRTPTOOAMIO IXORA. Comprising the Prin- 
cipal Species found in Great Britain, inclusive of aU the New Species recently 
ducovercd in Scotland. Six Vols, royal 8vo, with 360 beautifully Coloured Plates, 
half-morocco, gilt, Ji^ ^s. ; the Plates uncolourod, £4 14^. 6</. 

*' A truly admirable work, which may be honestlv designated as so excellent, that 
nothing can be found to compete with it in the^ whole ran^ e of Indigenous Botanv ; 
whether we consider the importance of its critical discussions, the accuracy of the 
drawings, the minutenes.s of the analyses, or the unusual care which is evident in 
the pubuiihing department" — Loudon. 

QRIMM.— GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the 
Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited^ with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Rusk in. With 23 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of 
Gko. Ckuikshank. Both Series Complete. Sq. cr.Svo, 6s. 6d. ; gilt leaves, -js. 6d, 

" The illustrations of this volume . . . . are of quite sterling and admiraUe art, 
in a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to toy 
* Elements of Drawing," were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rembrandt 
(in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). • . . • To make some- 
what enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, and 
never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only onej would be an exercise in 
decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt in 
schools." — Extract /rom J ntroduction by }ohh Ruskin. 

GULLIVERS TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. With Life 

of the Author, and numerous Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, $s, 

GUYOT'S EARTH AND MAN ; or, Physical Geography in ite 
Relation to the History of Mankind. With Additions by Professors Agassiz, 
Pirrce, and Gray. With xa Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, 
and copious Index. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4«. 6d. 

TTALL'S (Mrs. S. 0.) SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Daniel Maclisb, Sir 
John Gilbert, W. Hakvev, and G. Cruikshank. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, -js. 6d, 

"The Irish sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 
Sketches in * Our Village,' but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright." — Blackwood's Magazine. 

HALL MARKS (BOOK OF) ; or, Manual of Reference for the 
Goldsmith and Silversmith. By Alfred Lutschaunig. Crown 8vo, with 46 
Plates of the Hall-marks of the different Assay Towns of the Kingdom, yj. 6d. 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN ; A Natural History of English Moths and 
Butterflies, and the Plants on which they feed. A New Edition. Edited, with 
additions, by J. O. Westwood. With about 400 exquisitely^ Coloured Figures of 
Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillars, &c., and the Plants on which they feed. Small 
folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £1 13J. 6</. 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL WORKS. Translated from the 

-German by Ghorge Bancroft, and various Oxford Scholars. Six Vols., 8vo, 

cloth extra, ;Ci x6j. ; or, separately, ds. per volume. 

•«* The Contents of the Volumes are as follows: — Vols, i and 2. Historical 
Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Ancient Nations 
of Africa ; 3. Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and I'rade of the Ancient 
Nations of Africa, including the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians; 4. His- 
tory of the Political System of Europe and its Colonies ; 5. History of Ancient 
Greece, with Historical Treatises ; 6. A Manual of Ancient History, with special 
reference to the Constitutions, Commerce, and Colonies of the States of Antiquity. 

" Prof. Heeren's Historical Researches stand in the very highest rank among those 
with which modem Germany has enriched European literature." — Quarterly Revievu. 

** We look upon Heeren as having breathed a new life into the dry bones of 
Ancient History. In countries, the history of which has been too imperfectly 
known to aflbrd lessons of political wisdom, he has taught us still more interesting 
lessons — on the social relations of men, and the intercourse of nations in the earlier 
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a^es of the world. His work is as learned as a professed commentary on the 
ancient historians and geographers, and as entertaining as a modern book of 
travels." — Edinburgh Review, 

THE ORIGINAL HOGARTH, 
HOQARTH'S WORKS. Engraved by Himself. 153 fine Plates, 

with elaborate Letterpress Descriptions by John Nichols. Atlas folio, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £^^ los. 

** I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman who, bein^ asked which book he 
esteemed most in his library, answered ' Shakespeare ; ' bemg asked which he es- 
teemed next best, answered * Hogarth."* — Charles Lamb. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. With Life and Anecdotal Descriptions 
of the Pictures, by John Ireland and John Nichols. 160 Engravings, re- 
duced in exact facsimile of the Originals. The whole in Three Series, 8vo, doth, 
gilt, 22s. 6d. ; or, separately, 7*. td. per volume. 

HOGARTH MORALIZED : A Complete Edition of all the most 
capital and admired Works of William Hogarth, accompanied by concise 
and comprehensive Explanations of their Moral Tendency, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Trusler ; to which are added, an Introductory Essay, and many Original and 
Selected Notes, by John Major. With 57 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. Demy 8vo, hf-Roxburghe, 12*. 6d. 

HOGARTH'S FIVE DAYS' FROLIC ; or, Peregtinations by 
Land and Water. Illustrated by Tinted Drawings, made by Hogarth and 
Scott during the Journey. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt, los. 6a. 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. A Series of 84 exquisitely beautiful Tmted Plates, en^^raved 
by Bartolozzi, Cooper, and others, and pnnted on Tinted Paper^ in imitation 
of the Original Drawings in the Royal Collection at Windsor. With Historical 
Letterpress by Edmund Lodge, Norroy King of Arms. Imperial 4to, half- 
morocco extra, gilt edges, £$ i.*)'* ^• 

HOLBEIN'S PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF HENRY VHI. 
Chamberlainb's Imitations of the Original Drawings, mostly engraved by 
Bartolozzi. 92 splendid Portraits (including 8 additional Plates), elaborately 
tinted in Colours, with Descriptive and Biograi>hical Notes, by Edmund Lodge, 
Norroy King of Arms. Atlas fol., half-morocco, gilt edges, £20. — ^l*he same. Proof 
Impressions, uncoloured, half-Roxburghe, ;^i8. 

HONE'S SCRAP-BOOKS : The Miscellaneous Collections of 
William Hone, Author of "The Table-Book," " Every-Day Book," and " Year- 
Book : " being a Supplementary Volume to those works. Now first published. 
With Notes, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations of curious and eccentric objects. 
Crown 8 vo. [In preparation. 

HOOD'S (Tom) FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH 
POLE : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. By Tom Hood. With 25 Illustra- 
tions by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. Square crown 8vo, in a handsome and 
specially-designed binding, gilt edges, 6j. 

•* Poor Tom Hood ! It is very sad to turn over the droll pages of * From Nowhere 
to the North Pole,' and to thmk that he will never make the young people, for 
whom, like his famous father, he ever had such a kind, sympathetic heart, laugh or 
cry any more. This is a birthday story, and no part of it is better than the first 
chapter, concerning birthdays in general, and Frank's birthday in particular; The 
amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes which children 
love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full justice to the writer's 
meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co-operation of author and artist 
could not be desired.'* — Times. 

HOOKER'S (Sir WiUiam) EXOTIC FLORA. Containing Figures 
and Descriptions of Rare or otherwise interesting Exotic Plants. With Remarks 
upon their Generic and Specific Characters, Natural Orders, Culture, &c. Con- 
taining 232 large and beautifully Coloured Plates. Three Vols., imperial Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt, £,t 6s. 
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HOOKER AND QREVILLE'S ICONES FIIilCXTM ; or. 

Figures and Descriptions of Ferns, many of which have been altogether un- 
noticed by Botanists, or have been incorrectly fi^^red. With 240 beautifully 
Coloured Plates. Two Vols., folio, half-morocco, gilt, £,\^ i2f. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OP THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated in 
upwards of 320 Outline^ Engravings, containing Representations of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman Habits and Dresses. A New Edition. Two Vols., royal 9vo, 
cloth extra, £,1 5f. 

HORNE. — QRION. An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By RiCHARl> 
Hengist Horne. With Photographic Portrait. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, -js. 

** Orion will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, if not 
the very noblest poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and conventional, 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme." — Edgar Allan Pob. 

HOWE'S (Rev. John) COMPLETE WORKS. With Memoir of 

his Life by Dr. Calamv. Imperial 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 15*. 
HUGO'S (Victor) LES MISfiRABLES. Complete in Three 
Parts.— Part I. FANTINE. Illustrated boards, 2^.— Part II. COSETTE 
AND MARIUS. Illustrated boards, 2f.— Part III. ST. DENIS AND JEAN 
VALJEAN. Illustrated boards, 2j. td. 

*'This work has something more than the beauties of an exquisite style or the 
word-compelling power of a literary Zeus to recommend it to the tender care of a 
distant posterity : in dealing with all the emotions, passions, doubts, fears, which go 
to make up our comnion humanity, M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon every page 
the Hall-mark of genius and the loving patience and conscientious labour of a true 
artist But the merits of ' Les Mis^rables ' do not merely consist iu the conception 
of it as a whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty." — 
Quarterly Review. 

HUGO'S (Victor) BY THE KING'S COMMAND. Complete 
English Translation of ** L'Homme qui Rit" Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
aj. td. {^Nearly ready. 

HUME AND SMOLLETT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 

a Memoir of Hume by himself. Chronological Table of Contents, and General 
Index. Imperial 8vo, with Portraits of the Authors, cloth extra, 15J. 

HUNT'S (Robert) DROLL STORIES OP OLD CORNWALL ; 

or, Popular Romances of the West of England. With Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. Crown 8vo, cldth extra, gilt, yj. 6d. 

TTALIAN, SCHOOL OP DESIGN (The) : 91 beautiful Plates, 
* chiefly Engraved by Bartolozzi, after Paintings in the Royal Collection by 

Michael Angelo, Domenichino, Annibale Caracci, and others. Imperial 

4to, half-morocco, gilt edges, £'z jzs. 6d. 

TARDINE'S (Sir Wm. ) NATURALIST'S LIBRARY. 42 vols. 

^ fcap. 8vo, illustrated by over 1200 Coloured Plates, with nivnerous Portraits 
and Memoirs of eminent Naturalists, half (imitation) calf, full gilt, top edges gilt, 
jCg gs. ; or, separately, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. per Vol., as follows : — 

Vols. I to" 4. British Birds; 5. Sun Birds: 6 and 7. Humming Birds; 8. Game 
Birds; 9. Pigeons; 10. Parrots: 11 and 12. Birds of West Africa; 13. Fly 
Catchers ; 14. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c. ; 15. Animals — Introduction ; 16. Lions 
and Tigers; 17. British Quadrupeds; 18 and 19. Dogs; 20. Horses; 21 and 22. 
Ruminating Animals ; 23. Elephants, &c. ; 24. Marsupialia ; 25. Seals, &c. ; 26. 
Whales, &c. ; 27. Monkeys ; 28. Insects — Introduction ; 29. British Butterflies ; 
30. British Moths, &c. : 31. Foreign Butterflies; 32. Foreign Moths; 33. Beetles; 
24. Bees ; 35. Fishes — Introduction, and Foreign Fishes ; 36 and 37. British 
Fishes ; 38. Perch, &c. ; 39 and 40. Fishes of Guiana ; 41. Smith's Natural History 
of Man : 42. Gould's Humming Birds 

JENNINGS' (Hargrave) ONE OP THE THIRTY. With 
numerous curious Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
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JENNINGS' (Hargrave) THE ROSICRUCIANS : Their 
Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and Serpent Wor- 
shippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols in Monuments and Talismans 
of Primeval Philosophers. Crown 8vo, with 300 Illustrations, \os. 6d. 

JERROLD'S (Blanohard) CENT. PER CENT. A Story Written 

on a Bill Stamp. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. 
JERROLD'S (Douglas) THE BARBER'S CHAIR, AND THE 

HEDGEHOG LETTERS. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Son, Blanchard 

Jerrold. Crown 8vd, with Steel Plate Portrait, cloth extra« 7*. 6d. 

" Better fitted than any other of his productions to give an idea of Douglas 
Jerrold's amazing wit ;^ the ' Barber's Chair ' may be presumed to give as near an 
approach as is possible in print to the wit of Jerrold's conversation." — Examiner. 

** No library is complete without Douglas J[errold's Works ; er£'Oy no library is 
complete without the 'Barber's Chair.' A delightful volume; the papers are most 
amusing ; they abound with sly touches of sarcasm ; they are full of playful wit and 
tamcf:*— Pictorial World. 
JERROLD'S (Douglas) BRO WNRIGG PAPERS, AND MINOR 

STORIES. Edited by his Son, Blanchard Jerrold. PostSvo, illust. bds, 2s. 
JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed verbatim from 

the Author's Last and most Complete Edition, with all the Examples in full ; to 

which are prefixed a History of the Language and a Grammar of the English 

Tongue. Imperial Svo, cloth extra, 155. 

*,* This is now the only co^nplete edition o/^ohnsotCs Dictionary in Print, For 
a critical view of the English Language it is indispensable. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samuel) WORKS. With Life, by Murphy. 

Two thick Vols., Svo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 15*. 
JOHNSON'S LIVES OP ENGLISH HIGHWAYMEN, 
PIRATES, AND ROBBERS. With Additions by Whitehead. Fcap. Svo, 
16 Plates, cloth extra, gilt, 5^. 

JOSEFHIJS (The Works of). Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both the "Antiquities of the Jews," and the "Wars of the Jews." Two 
Vols., Svo, with 53 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14^. 

XriNGSLEY*S (Henry) New Novel, NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 

In Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, price 21X., at all Libraries and at the 
Booksellers'. 

KNIGHT'S (H. Gaily) ECCUpSIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 
OF ITALY, from the time of Constantine to the Fifteenth Century, with Intro- 
duction and descriptive Text. Complete in Two Series ; the First, to the end of 
the Eleventh Century ; the Second, from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century ; 
containing 81 beautiful Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of them 
Illuminated in gold and colours. Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, price ;^3 13;. dd, 
each Series. 
"To the amateur of architecture, but especially to those who have visited, or may 

intend to visit Italy, this book will be found invaluable. "-^7V;««. 

T AMB'S (Charles) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, 
•*" reprinted from the Original Editions, with many pieces now first included in 
any Edition, and Notes and Introduction by R. H. Shbpherd. With Two Por- 
traits and facsimile of a page of the " Essay on Roast Pig." Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7^ . dd. 

** Is it not time for a new and final edition of Lamb's Works — a finer tribute to his 
memory than any monument in Edmonton churchyard? Lamb's writings, and 
more especially his fugitive productions, have scarcely yet escaped from a state of 
chaos." — IVestminster RevieTVy October, 1S74. 

**A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains to bring 
together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a number of 
pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original appearance in 
various old periodicals." — Sattirday Review. x 
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Reprinted with much care from the best editions, or collected from tlie various 
magazines and journals to which Elia was a welcome contributor, both prose and 
verse will be found deUghtful reading. The dramatic criticisms, in particular, are 
almost uiyivalled in true taste and quaintly vigorous originality." — Gru^kie. 

LAMB (Mary and Charles) : THEIR POEMS, LETTSBS, and 

REMAINS. With Reminiscences and Notes bvW. Carkw Hazlitt. With 
Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous lUustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, lor. td. ; Large Paper Copies, 2i«. 

'* Must be consulted by all future biographers of the Lambs." — Daily News. 
"Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his ^ttt^^^iandard. 

LANDSEEB'S (Sir Edwin) ETCHINGS OF GABNIYOBOUS 
ANIMALS. Comprising 38 subjects, chiefly Early Works, etched by his Brother 
Thomas or his Fath<ai^ "with letterpress Descriptions. Royal 4to, cloth extra, 

LEE (General Robert E.) : HIS LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS. Bjr 

his Nephew, Edward Lee Childb. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jbbmi^ iiid 
a Map. Post Svo, 9^. ;. 

"A valuable and well-written contribution to the history of the civil war in the 
United States." — Saturday Review. 

"As a clear and compendious survey of a life of the true heroic type, Mr. Childe's 
volume may well be commended to the English resAer."— Graphic. 

"Though the American War came to a close now almost exactly ten years ago, and 
though the memory of the doings of many of the men who took i>art in that disas- 
trous struggle is almost lost, there remains one memory the brilliancy of which is 
still unclouded. General Robert Lee, the man upon whom for so many months the 
whole of the Confederate hopes seemed to hang, won for himself the admiration, not 
only of those who could appreciate military genius, but of those who could under- 
stand high honour and that honesty which gives the best charm to manhood. ' The 
Life of General Lee,' by Mr. Lee Childe, is a work that deserves the most careful 
attention. Not only does it bring in connection with the early life and training of 
Robert Lee some things which will help to a better understanding of what his 
character in manhood was, but it gives, in the fullest and best forms, accounts of the 

military operations which he conducted Mr. Childe has given us a most 

valuable book : not the least valuable part of it being the introductory chapter, in 

^ which the causes that led to the American Civil War are stated with a fairness and 

' clearness that we have not met with befori." — Scotsman, 

LEMPRIEBE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature 
Edition. Containing a Full Account of all Proper Names mentioned in Ancient 
Authors, and much Information respecting the Usages and Habits of the Greeks 
and Romans, corrected to the present state of knowledge* xSmo, embossed 
roan, y. 

LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the whole of Cruikshank's very 
Droll Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. Crown Svo, doth extra, 
•js. 6d, 

LINTON'S (Mrs. E. Lynn) PATRICIA KEMBALL : A Novel. 

New and Popular Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 6*. 

" A very clever and well-constructed story, original and striking, and interesting 
all through. ... A novel abounding in thought and power and interest" — Times. 

** Perhaps the ablest novel published in London this year (1874) . . . We know of 
nothing in the novels we have lately read equal to the scene in which Mr. Hamley 
proposes to Dora . . . We advise our readers to send to the library for the story. 
— A tkefueuftt. 

*' This novel Is distinguished by qualities which entitle it to a place apart from the 
ordinary fiction of the day ; . . . displays genuine humour, as well as keea 

social observation Enough graphic portraiture and witty observation to 

furnish materials for half a dozen novels of the ordinary kind." — Saturday Review. 
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LINTON'S (Mrs.) JOSHUA DAVIDSON, CHRISTIAN AND 

COMMUNIST. Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4^. fid. 

" In a short and vigorous preface, Mrs. Linton defends her notion of the logical 
outcome of Christianity as emoodied in this attempt to conceive how Christ would 
have acted, with whom He would have fraternised, and wh« would have declined to 
receive Him, had He appeared in the present generation." — Examiner. 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; or, 

Graphic and Historical Illustrations of the most Interesting and Curious Archi- 
tectural Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster (now 
mostly destroyed). Two Vols., imperial 4to, containing 207 Copperplate En* 
gravings, with historical and descriptive Letterpress, half-bound morocco, top 
edges gilt, £s ss. 

•«• An enumeration of a few of the Plates will give some idea of the scope of 
the Work'. — St Bartholomew's Church, Cloisters, and Priory, in 1393 ; St. Michael's, 
0KiihiIl, in 1421; St. Paul's Cathedral and Cross, in z6i6 and 1656; St John's of 
Jerusalem, Cjerkenwell, x66o ; Bunyan's Meeting House, in 1687; GuildhalL in 
1517 ; Cheapside and its Cross, in 1547, 1585, and 1641 : Comhill, in 1599 ; Mat%aiit 
Taylors' Hall, in 1599 ; Shakespeare s Globe Theatre, in 1613 and 1647 ; Alleyne's 
Bear Garden, in 1614 and 1647 ; Drury Lane, in 1793 and 1814 ; Covent Garden, in 




circa 

hefore 1685, and in 1804. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, Complete. With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. 800 pages, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7*. 6d, 

•«* This is by far the most complete edition ever issued in this country. 
"Outre-Mer" contains two additional chapters^ restored from the first edition i 
while ** The Poets and Poetry of Europe,** and the little collection of Sketches 
entitled ** Driftwood " are wnv first introduced to the English public. 

LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LANQUAGK An 

Appeal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers. By Charles 
Mackav, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6jp. 6</. 

LOTOS LEAVES: Original Stories, Essays, and Poems, by Wilkie 
Collins, Mark Twain, Whitelaw Reid, John Hay, Noah Brooks, John 
Brougham, P. V. Nasby, Isaac Bromley, and others. Profusely Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks, Arthur Lumlby, John La Farge, Gilbert Burling, 
George White, and others. Crown 4to, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt and 
gilt edges, axf. 

"A very comely and pleasant volume, produced by general contribution of a 
literary club in New York, which has some kindly relations with a similar coterie in 
London. A livre de luxe, splendidly illustrated. — Daily Telegraph. 

Tl/rACLISE'S QALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 
■***• CHARACTERS. (The famous Fraser Portraits.) With Notes by the 
late William Maginn, LL.D. Edited, with copious additional Notes, by Wil- 
liam Bates, B.A. The volume contains 83 Characteristic Portraits, now 
first issued in a complete form. Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 31^. td. 

** One of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature." — Times. 
"Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be removed 
from the drawing-room to the library. — Spectator. 

MADRE NATURA versus THE MOLOCH OF FASHION. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth Edition, 

revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 2f. td. 

" Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and erudition are 
brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it." — Lancet, 
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IfAGNA CHARTA. An exact Facsimile of the Original Docu- 
ment in the British Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
3 feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold and 
Colours. Price st. 

A full Translation, i^-ith Notes, printed on a laige sheet, price Sd* 

MAKTELL'S PICTORIAL ATT. A 8 OF FOSSIL KBMAINB. 

With Additions and Descriptions. 4to, 74 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 3U. ^. 

A UTHOR'S CORRECTED EDITION, 

MARE TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
700 pages, cloth extra, gilt, yx. 6d. 

MABE TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP on the CONTINENT 
of EUROPE. With Frontispiece. 500 pages, illust. boards, 2S'.\ doth extra, 9iJ6d» 

MARRTAT'S (Florencd) New Novel, OPEN! SESAME! in 

Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31J. 6d. At all Libraries and at the Booksellers'. 
** A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a lugher degree than, 
perhaps, any of its author's former works. ... A very excellent s^ry.'*-— Graphic. 

MARSTON'S (Dr. WesUand) DRAMATIC and POETICAL 

WORKS. Collected Library Edition, in Two Vols., crown 8vo. [/« the Press, 

MARS TON'S (Philip Bourke) POEMS. 

SONQ TIDE, and other Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 8f . 

'* This is a first work of extraordinary performance and of still more extraordinary 
promise. The youngest school of English poetry has received an important acces- 
sion to its ranks in Philip Bourke M^xston.**— Examiner. 

ALL IN ALL : Poems and Sonnets. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8x. 

" Many of these poems are leavened with the leaven of genuine poetical sentiment, 
and expressed with grace and beauty of language. A tender melancholy, as well as 
a penetrating pathos, gives character to much of their sentiment, and lends it an 
irresistible interest to all who can feel." — Standard. 



MAXWELL'S LIFE OP THE DTJKE OP WELLINGTON. 

Three Vols., 8vo, with numerous highly finished Line and Wood Engravings by 
Eminent Artists. Cloth extra, gilt, ^i 7;. 

MAYHEW'S LONDON CHARACTERS: Illustrations of the 
Humour, Pathos, and Peculiarities of London Life. By Henry Mayhbw, 
Author of "London Labour and the London Poor," and other Writers. With 
nearly xoo graphic Illustrations by W. S. Gilbert and others. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 6s, 

" Well fulfils the promise of its title. . . The book is an eminently interesting 
one, and will probably attract many readers." — Court Circular. 

MEMORIALS OP MANCHESTER STREETS. By Richard 
Wright Procter. With an Appendix, containing ** The Cheetham Library,** 
by James Crosslev, F.S.A.; and "Old Manchester and its Worthies," by Jambs 
Croston, F.S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Frontispiece and 
numerous Illustrations, 15^. 

MEYRICK'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OP ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR. 154 highly finished Etchings of the Collection at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire, engraved by Joseph Skelton^ with Historical 
and Critical Disquisitions by Sir S. R. Mevrick. Two Vols., imperial 4to, with 
Portrait, half*Riorocco extra, gilt edges, £^ 14X. 6d. 
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MEYRICE'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ARMS AND ARMOUR : A Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed 
in Europe, but particularly in England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of 
Charles II. ; with a Glossary, by Sir S. R. Meyrick. New and greatly improved 
Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, with the assistance of Albert Way 
and others. Illustrated by more than 100 Plates, splendidly Illuminated in gold 
and silver ; also an additional Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys. Three 
Vols., imperial 4to, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, I,\o los. 

** While the splendour of the decorations of this work is well calculated to excite 
curiosity, the novel character of its contents, the very curious extracts from the rare 
MSS. in which it abounds, and the pleasing manner in which the author's anti- 
quarian researches are prosecuted, will tempt many who take up the book in idleness, 
to peruse it with care. No previous work caA be compared, in point of extent, 
arrangement, science, or utility, with the one now in question, xst. It for the first 
time supplies to our schools of art, correct and ascertained data for costume, in its 
noblest and most important brandi — historical painting. 2nd. It affords a simple, 
clear, and most conclusive elucidation of a great number of passages in our great 
dramatic poets — ay, and in the works of those of Greece and Rome — against which 
commentators and scholiasts have been trying their wits for centyries. 3rd. It 
throws a flood of light upon the manners, usages, and sports of our ancestors, from 
the time of the Anglo-Saxons down to the reign of Charles the Second. And lastly^ 
it at once removes a vast number of idle traditions and ingenious fables, which one 
compiler of history, copying from another, has succeeded in transmitting through 
the lapse of four or five hundred years. 

" It is not often the fortune of a painful student of antiquity to conduct his readers 
through so splendid a succession of scenes and events as those to which Dr. Meyrick 
here successively introduces us. But he does it with all the ease and gracefulness 
of an accomplished cicerone. We see the haughty nobles and the impetuous knights 
— we are present at their arming — assist them to their shields— enter the well- 
appointed lists with them — and partake the hopes and fears, the perils, honours, and 
successes of the manly tournaments. Then we are presented to the glorious damsels, 
all superb and lovely, in * velours and clothe of golde and dayntie devyces, bothe in 
pearls and emerawds, sawphires and dymondes,'— and the banquet, with the serving 
men and bucklers, servitors and trenchers — kings and queens — pageants, &c. &c. 
We feel as if the age of chivalry had returned in all its glory ." —Edinburgh Review. 

MILLINGEN'S ANCIENT INEDITED *MONUMENTS ; 
comprising Painted Greek Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas-Reliefs, and other Remains 
of Grecian Art. 62 beautiful Engravings, mostly Coloured, with letterpress 
descriptions. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, ^4 14^. 6a. 

MILTON'S COMPLETE WORKS, Prose and Poetical. With an 
Introductory Essay by Robert Fletcher. Imperial 8vo, with Portraits, cloth 
extra, 15;. 

^ *' It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton should, in our time, be so 
little read. As compositions, they deserve the attention of every man who wishes to 
become acquainted with the full power of the English language. They abound 
with passages compared with which the finest declamations of Burke sink into 
insignificance. They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. The style is stiff with 
gorgeous embroidery. Not even in the earlier books of the ' Paradise^ost \ has the 
great poet ever risen higher than in those parts of his controversial works in which 
his feelings, excited by conflict, find a vent in bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. 
It iSj to borrow his own majestic language, * a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and 
harping symphonies.* *' — Macaulay. 

MONTAGU'S (Lady Mary Wortley) LETTERS AND WORKS. 

Edited by Lord Wharncliffb. With important Additions and Corrections, 
derived from the Original Manuscripts, and a New Memoir. Two Vols., 8vo, 
with fine Steel Portraits, cloth extra, i8f. 

** I have heard Dr. Johnson say that he never read but one book through fronk 
choice in his whole life, and that book was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's 
Letters."— BoswELL. 
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MONUMENTAL INSCBIPTIONS OF T^ WEST INDIES, 

from the Earliest Date, with Genealogical and Historical Annotations, &c.. from 
Original, Local, and other Sources. Illustrative of the Histories and Genealo- 
gies of the Seventeenth Century, the Calendars of State Papers, Peerages, and 
Baronetages. With Engravings of the Arms of the Principal Families. Chiefly 
collected on the spot by Capt. J. H. Lawrbncb- Archer. Demy 4to, hsdf- 
Roxburghe, gilt top, 431. 

MOSES' ANTIQUE VASES, Candelabra, Lamps, Tripods, Paterae, 
Tazzas, Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepulchral Chambers, Cinerary Urns. Sarcophaei, 
Cippi, and other Ornaments. 170 Plates, several of which are coloured ; wijth 
historical and descriptive Letterpress by Thos. Hope, F.A.S. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, x8x. 

MUSES OF MAYFAIR : Vers de Societe of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Including Selections from Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Jean Ingrlow, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton, CS-C, Landor, Austin 
DoBSON, Henry Leigh, &c., &c. Edited by H. Cholmondelby-Pennbll. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, ^s* td. 

JJAPOLEON III., THE MAN OF HIS TIME. From Carica- 

*^ tures. Part L The Story of the Life of Napoleon IIL, as told by J. M. 

Haswell. Part IL The Same Story, as told by the Popular Caricatures 

of the pjast Thirty-five Years. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece and over 

100 Caricatures, ^s. td. 

NATIONAL GALLERY (The). A Selection from its Pictures. 
By Claude, Rembrandt, Cuyp, Sir David Wilkie, Correggio, Gainsborough, 
Canaletti, Vandyck, Paul Veronese, Caracci, Rubens, N. and G. Pous- 
siN, and other great Masters. Engraved by George Doo, John Burnett, 
Wm. Finden, John and Henry Le Kkux, John Pyk, Walter Bromlby, and 
others., With descriptive Text. Columbier 410, cl. extra, full gilt and gilt edges, 42X'. 

NEWTON'S (Rev. John) WOR^S. With Life by the Rev. 
Richard Cecil, and Introduction by T. Cunninc^am. Imperial 8vo, with 
Portrait, cloth extra, X2j. 

NICHOLSON'S FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITECTURE (The 
Student's Instructor for Drawing and Working the). Demy 8vo, with 41 Plates, 
cloth extra, 5X. 

OLD BOOKS— FACSIMILE REPRINTS. 

ARMY LISTS OP THE ROUNDHEADS AND CAVALIERS 
IN THE CIVIL WAR, 1642. Second Edition, Corrected and considerably 
Enlarged. Edited, with Notes and full Index, by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, ^s. td, 

D'URPEY'S ('« Tom") WIT AND MIRTH ; or, PiLLS TO Purge 
Melancholy. Being a Collection of the best Merry Ballads and Songs, Old 
and New. Fitted to all Humours, having each their proper Tune for either 
Voice or Instrument ; most of the Songs being new set. London : Printed by 
W. Pearson, for J. Tonson, at Shakespeare's Head, over against Catherine 
Street in the Strand^ 1719. An exact reprint. In Six Vols., large fcap. 8vo, 
printed on antique laid paper, antique boards, ;C3 3-r> 

EARLY NEWS SHEET.— The Russian Invasion of Poland in 
1563. (Memorabilis et perinde stupenda de crudeli Moscovitarum Expedi- 
tione Narratio, e Germanico in Latinum conversa.) An exact facsimile of a 
contemporary account, with Introduction, Historical Notes, and full Translation. 
Large fcap. 8vo, antique paper, half-Roxburghe, ^s. td. 

ENGLISH ROGUE (The), described in the Life of Meriton 
Latkoon, and other Extravagants, comprehending the most Eminent Cheats 
of both Sexes. By Richard Head and Francis Kirkman. A Facsimile 
Reprint of the rare Original Edition (1665-1672), with Frontispiece, Facsimiles 
of the 12 Copper-plates, and Portraits of the Authors. In Four vols., large fcap. 
8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 36;. 
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OLD BOOKS— continued, 

HOGG'S JACOBITE RELICS OP SCOTLAND : The Songs, 
Airs, and Legends of the Adherents to the House of Stuart. Collected and Illus- 
trated by James Hogg. Two Vols., demy 8vo. Original £dition. Cloth extra, a8*. 

IRELAND FORGERIES.— Confessions of William Henry 

Ireland. Containing the Particulars of his Fabrication of the Shakespeare 
Manuscripts : together with Anecdotes and Opinions (hitherto unpublished) of 
many Distinguished Persons in the Literary, Political, and Theatrical World. 
A Facsimile Reprint from the Original Edition, with several additional Fac- 
similes. Fcap. 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 
xos 6d. ; a few Large Paper Copies, at aij. 

JOE MILLER'S JESTS : The politest Repartees, most elegant 
Bon-Mots, and most pleasing short Stories in the English Language. London : 
printed by T. Read. 1739. A Facsimile of the Original Edition. 8vo, half- 
morocco, gs. 6d. 

LITTLE LONDON DIRECTORY OP 1677. The Oldest Printed 
List of the Merchants and Bankers of I^ondon. Reprinted from the Rare Original, 
with an Introduction by John Camden Hotten. x6mo, binding after the 
original, 6s. 6d. 

MUSARUM DELIOI-aS ; or, The Muses' Recreation, 1656; Wit 
Restored, 1658 ; and Wit's Recreations, 1640. The whole compared with the 
Originals. With all the Wood Engravings, Plates, Memoirs, and Notes. A New 
Edition, in Two Vols., large fcap. 8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound ia 
antique boards, 2xj. 

MYSTERY OP THE GOOD OLD CAUSE. Sarcastic Notices 
of those Members of the Long Parliament that held Places, both Civil and 
Military, contrary to the Self-denying Ordinance of April 3, 1645 ; with the Sums 
of Money and Lands they divided among themselves. Sm. 4to, half-morocco, 7^ . td. 

BUMP (The) or, An Exact Collection of the Choicest Poems and 
Songs relating to the late Times, and continued by the most eminent Wits ; from 
Anno 16^9 to 1661. A Facsimile Reprint of the rare Original Edition (London, 
1663), with Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. In Two Vols., large fcap. 
8vo, printed on antique laid paper, and bound in antique boards, 17;. td. 



OLD DRAMATISTS. 

BEN JONSON'S WORKS. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wm. Gifford. Edited by Col. Cunningham. 
Complete in Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, 6s. each. 

CHAPMAN'S (George) COMPLETE WORKS. Now first 
Collected. In Three Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with two Frontispieces, price 
xZs.; or, separately, 6f. per vol. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, including 
the doubtful ones ; Vol. IL the Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introduc- 

• tory Essay by Algernon Charles Swinburne; Vol. IIL the Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, with Portrait, price 6s. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. From the Text of Wm. Gifford. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of " Believe as You List." Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portrait, price 6*. 



QLD SHEKARRY'S FOREST AND FIELD: Life and Adven- 
^^ ture in Wild Africa. With 8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s, 
OLD SHEKARRY'S WRINKLES ; or, Hints to Sportsmen and 

Travellers upon Dress, Equipment, Armament, and Camp Life. A New Edition, 

with Illustrations. Small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s, 
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ORIGINAL LISTS OF PERSONS OP QUALITY; Emigrants; 
Religious Exiles; Political Rebels; Serving Men Sold for a Term of Years; 
Apprentices; Children Stolen; Maidens Pressed; and others who went from 
Great Britain to the American Plantations, \t>oor-xjoo. From MSS. in Her 
Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited by John Camdbn Hotten. Crown 
4to, cloth gilt, 700 pages, 3&r. ; Large Paper Copies, half-morocco, 60s. 
** This volume is an Enslish Family Record^ and as such may be commended to 

English families, and the descendants of English families, wherever they exist."— 

Academy, 

aSHAUGHNESSY'S (Arthur) POEMS, 
AN EPIC OF WOMEN, and other Poems. > Second Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6*. 
LAYS OP FRANCE. (Founded on the "Lays of Marie.**) 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lof. dd, # 

MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT: Poems and Songs. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth extra, 7*. dd. ^ ^ • ^ 

*' It is difficult to say which is more exquisite, the technical perfection of structure 
and melody, or the delicate pathos of thought. Mr. O'Shaughnessy will enrich our 
iterature with some of the very best songs written in our generation." — Academy. 



OTTLEyS FACSIMILES OP SCARCE AND CURIOUS 

PRINTS, bv the Early Masters of the Italian, German, and Flemish Schools. 
129 Copperplate Engravings, illustrative of the History of EngVaving, from the 
Invention of the Art (the Niellos printed in Silver). Imperial 4to, half-bound 
morocco, top edges gilt, £,(i 6s. 

OUIDA'S NOVELS.— Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, price 5^. each. 



Polle Parine. 

Idalia. A Romance. 

ChEuidos. A Novel. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Castlemaine's Gage. 

Trlcotrin. The Story of a Waif 
and Stray. 

Pascardl. Only a Story. 



Held in Bondage ; or, Granville 

de Vigne. 

Puck. His Vicissitudes, Adven- 
tures, &c. 
A Dog of Flanders, and other 

Stories. 

Strathmore ; or, Wrought by 

his Own Hand. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 



PALEY'S COMPLETE WORKS. Containing the Natural 
■^ Theology, Moral and Political Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Horse 

Paulinas, Clergyman's Companion, &c. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 5s. 
PARKS OP LONDON : Their History, from the Earliest Period 

to the Present Time. By Jacob Larwood. With numerous . Illustrations, 

Coloured and Plain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7*. 6d. 

PERCY'S RELIQUES OP ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 

Consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, 

together with some few of later date, and a copious Glossary. Medium 8vo, 

with Engraved Title and Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt, 5*. 

** The first time I could scrape a few shillings together I bought unto myself a 
copy of these beloved volumes {Percy's Religues) ; nor do I believe I ever read a 
book half so frequently, or with half the enthusiasm." — Sir W. Scott. 

PLATTNER'S MANUAL OP QUALITATIVE AND QUANTI- 
TATIVE ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOWPIPE. From the last German 
Edition. Revised and enlarged by Prof. Th. Richter, Royal Saxon Mining 
Academy. Edited by T. Hugo Cookeslev. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
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PLUTARCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the Lano- 
HORNES. New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. In Two Vols., 8vo, cloth 
extra, xos. 6d, 

POE'S (Edgar Allan) CHOICE PBOSE AND POETICAL 
WORKS. With Baudelaire's " Essay." 750 pages, crown 8vo, Portrait and 
Illustrations, cloth extra, js. td. 

PRACTICAL ASSAYER : A Guide to Miners and Explorers. 
Qiving directions, in the simplest form, for assaying bullion and the- baser metals 
by the cheapest, quickest, and best methods. By Oliver North. With Tables 
and Illustrative Woodcuts. Croun 8vo, 7^. td. 

PRIVATE BOOK OF USEFUL ALLOYS AND MEMO- 
RANDA FOR GOLDSMITHS AND JEWELLERS. By James E. Collins, 
C.E. Royal x6mo, 3^ . td. 

PROUT, FATHER.— THE FINAL RELIOUES OF FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the Rev. 
Francis Mahonv, by Blanchard Jerrold. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes. [/« the Press. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. By H. Cudlmondeley-Pennell. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by John Leech, H. K. Browne, Sir Noel Paton, J. E. 
MiLLAis, John Tenniel, Richard Doyle, Ellen Edwards, and other Artists. 
Seventh Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, price $5. 
*' The book is clever and amusing, vigorous and healthy." — Saturday Review, 

PUGIN'S ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 

APOLOGY FOR THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. With 10 large Etchings. Small 4to, cloth extra, 5*. 

EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from 
Ancient Edifices in England. 225 Engravings by Le Keux. with descriptive 
Letterpress by E. J. Willson. Three Vols., 410, cloth extra, ^3 13J. bd. 

FLORIATED ORNAMENTS. 31 Plates in Gold and Colours, 
royal 4to, half-morocco, tooled back and sides, £, 1 16s. 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 Plates, by J. D. Harding and 

others. Royal 4to, half-bound, £1 16s. 

ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES. 30 Plates. Royal 4to, 
cloth extra, z8f. 

SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, from Ancient 
Edifices in England. 114 Outline Plates by Le Keux and others. With descrip- 
tive Letterpress and Glossary by E. J. Willson. Two Vols., 4to, cloth extra, 
£1 16s. 

TRUE PRINCIPLES OF POINTED OR CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. With 87 Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

PUNIANA ; or, Thoughts Wise and Other- Why's. A New Collec- 
tion of Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each containin 
3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns, and upwards of fifty 
beautifully-executed Drawings by the Editor, the Hon. Hugh Rowley. Price 
of each Volume, in small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6s. Each Series 
Complete in itself. 
** A witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly illustrated." — 

Standard. 

PURSUIVANT OF ARMS (The) ; or, Heraldry founded upon 
Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. By J. R. Planch6, Esq., 
Somerset Herald. To which are added. Essays on the Badges of the Houses 
OF Lancaster and York. With Coloured Frontispiece, five full-page Plates, 
and about 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7; . &/> 
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QUSSMS AVD EINaS, AND OTHEB THINaS : A Rare 

^B aad Choioe Collection of Pictures, Poetry, and strange but TeritaUe Histories 

dcwgpcid and written bv the Princess Hssse-Schwarzbourg. Imprinted in gold 

and OMHiy colours by the Brothers Dalzibl, at their Camden Press. Imfoial 

4M^ doth gilt and gilt edges, £\ is. 

T>ABELAIS' WORKS. Faitbfullv translated from the French, 
"^^ with variorum Notes, and numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb 
DoR^ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 700 pages, js. 6d. 

BEADE'S (Winwood) THE OUTCAST. Or. 8vo, doth extra, S^. 

*' He relaxed his mind in his leisure hours by the creation of a new religion.'*— 
Standard. 

** A work of very considerable power, written with great patbos and evident 
earnestness. " — A tkeiutum. 

BEMARKABLE TRIALS AND NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. 

From '* Half-Hanged Smith/' 1700, to Oxford, who shot at the Queen, 2840. By 
Captain L. Benson. With nearly Fifty spirited lull-page Engravings by Phiz. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, "js. 6d. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S REFLECTIONS A MORAL MAXIMS. 

With Introductory Essay by Saintb-Buuve, and Explanatory Notes. Royal 
i6mo, cloth extra, xx. 6d. 

ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY ; or, A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came over from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A. D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with 
the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. Price 5*. 

ROLL OF CAERLAVEROCK, the Oldest Heraldic RoU ; including 
the Original Anglo-Norman Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the 
British Museum. By Thomas Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. In 410, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, lus, 

ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE COUNTY OP YORK IN 1604 
(A LIST OF). Transcribed from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, and Edited, 
with Notes, by Edward Pbacock, F.S.A. Small 4to, cloth extra, iss. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OP LEO THE 
TENTH. Edited by his Son, Thomas Roscoe. Two Vols., 8vo, with Portraits 
and numerous Plates, cloth extra, i8j. \Jfew Edition preparing . 

•«* Also, an Edition in One Vol., z6mo, cloth extra, price 3*. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE' MEDICI, called */ The 
Macnificbht." a New and much improved Edition. Edited by his Son, 
Thomas Koscob. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and numerous Plates, cloth extra, 9;. 

ROSS'S (C. H.) STORY OP A HONEYMOON. With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards, a«. 

gALA (Qeorge Augustus) ON COOKERY IN ITS HISTO- 

^^ RICAL ASPECT. With very numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt. \_In prtparatton. 

SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 

SANSON FAMILY, Memoirs of the, compiled from Private Docu. 
ments in the possession of the Family (1688-1847), by Henri Sanson. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction by Camille Barr&rb. Two Vols., 8vo, 
cloth extra. [/» the Press. 

♦«• Sanson was the hereditary French executioner, who officiated at the eUcapHa- 

tion of Louis XVI. 

SCHOLA ITALICA ; or, Engravings of the finest Pictures in the 
Galleries at Rome. Imperial folio, with 40 beautiful Engravings after Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Cakacci, Guido, Parmigiano, &c., by Volpato 
and others, half>b«und morocco extra, ^s \9.s. id. 
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SCHOOL LIFE AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE ; or, The Re- 
tniniscences of a Winchester Junior. By the Author of ** The Log of the Water 
Lily;" aad "The Water Lily on the Danube.'' Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, gilt, 
with full-page Coloured Illustrations, ^5. 6d* 

SCHOPENHAUER'S THE WORLD AS WILL AND IMA- 
GINATION. Translated by Dr. Franz HOffkr, Author of " Richard Wagner 
and the Music of the Future " [/» preparation, 

SCOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. With 
the Author's Last Corrections, and beai^tiful Illustrations and Maps. Three Vols., 
imperial 8vo, cloth extra, ;^i x6f. 

*' SECRET OUT'' SERIES, 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, price 4*. 6d, each. 
ART OP AMUSING. A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By Frank Bbllew. 300 Illustrations. 

HANKY-PANKY : Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult Tricks, White 
Magic, Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. Cremer. 200 Illustrations. 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK : Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from Actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 
Cremer. 200 Illustrations. 

MAQIC NO MYSTERY: Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with fully descriptive Directions. Numerous Illustrations. [In the Press. 

MERRY CIRCLE (The) : A Book of New Intellectual Games and 
Amusements. By Clara Bellew. Numerous Illustrations. 

SECRET OUT : One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations ; with entertaining Experiments in Drawing-room or '* White Magic." 
By W. H. Cremer. 300 Engr avings. 

SEYMOUR'S (Alfred)~HUMOROUS SKETCHES. 86 Clever 
and Amusing Caricature Etchings on Steel, with Letterpress Commentary by 
Alfred Crowquill. A New Edition, with Biographical Notice, and Descrip- 
tive List of Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 15^. 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE FIRST POLIO. Mr. William Shake- 
speare's Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Original Copies. Lond., Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Edward Blount. 
1623. — An exact Reproduction of the extremely rare Original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — thus ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
8vo, antique binding. [/« the Press. 

SHAKESPEARE.— THE LANSDOWNE EDITION. Beauti- 
fully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. Post 8vo, with 
engraved facsimile of Droeshout's Portrait, cloth e«tra, gilt, gilt edges, xaj. ; or, 
illustrated by 37 beautiful Steel Plates, after Stothard, cloth extra, gilt, gilt 
edges, -As. 

SUA W 'S ILL UMINA TED WORKS. 

ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Selected from the finest existing Specimens. 4to, 48 Plates 
(26 Coloured), £,1 2*. ; Large Paper, imperial 4to, the Coloured Plates very highly 
finished and heightened with Gold, £,^ \s. [New Edition prejniring, 

ANCIENT FURNITURE, drawn from existing Authorities. With 
Descriptions by Sir S. R. Meyrick. 410, 74 Plates, half-morocco, £x its. 6d.; or, 
with some Plates Coloured, 4to, half-morocco, ;C 2 2*. ; Large Paper Copies, imperial 
4to, all the Plates extra finished in opaque Colours, half-morocco extra, £^ 14J. id, 

DECORATIVE ARTS OP THE MIDDLE AGES. Exhibiting, 
in 41 Plates and numerous beautiful Woodcuts, choice Specimens of the various 
kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal Work,^ Wood Carvings, Paintings on Stained 
Glass, Venetian Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery, Fictile Ware, Book- 
binding, &c. ; with elegant Initial Letters to the various Descriptions. Imperial 
8vo, half-morocco extra, £x Zs. 
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SNA IV*S ILL UMINA TED WORKS— continusd. 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENQLAllD daring the 
Reign of Queen Eli2abbth, as exemplified in Mr. Palmer's House at Great 
Yarmouth. Imperial 4to, 43 Plates of Architectural Ornament, and Portrait, half- 
morocco, £1 i6s. ; or India Proofs, half>morocco extra, £q Bs. 

DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries. 9^ Plates, beautifully Coloured, 
a profusion of Initial Letters, and Examples of Curious Ornament, with Historical 
Introduction and. Descriptive Text. Two Vols., imperial 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 

ELIZABETHAN ARC^TECTURE (DETAILS OF). With 
Descriptive Letterpress by T. Moule. 4to, 60 Plates, half-morocco, £1 5s.; Large 
Paper, imperial 4to, several of the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £2 zsj. 6d. 

BNOYCLOP-ffiSDIA OF ORNAMENT. Select Examples from the 
purest and best Specimens of all kinds and all A^es; 4to, 59 Plates, half-morocco, 
£1 IS. ; Large Paper Copies, imperial 4to, with all the Plates Coloured, half- 
morocco, £2 12s. 6 J. 

ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

from the Sixth to the Seventeenth Century. Selected from Missals, MSS., and 
early printed Books. 66 Plates, carefully coloured from the Originals, with 
Descriptions by Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS., Brit. Mus. 410, half-Rox- 
burghe, £^ 12s. 6d.; Large Paper Copies, the Plates finished with opaque 
Colours and illuminated with Gold, imperial 4to, half-Roxburghe, £7 js. 

LUTON CHAPEL : A Series of 20 highly-finished Line Engravings 
of Gothic Architecture and Ornaments. Imperial folio, India Proofs, hauf- 
morocco, £2 Ss. 

ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK : A Series of 50 Copper-plates 
several Coloured. 4to, half-morocco, i8s. 



SHAW AND BRIDGENS' DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with 
Candelabra and Interior Decoration. 60 Plates, royal 4to, half-morocco, £1 is. 
Large Paper, imperial 410, the Plates Coloured, half-morocco, £2 Bs. 

SHELLEY'S EARLY LIFE. From Original Sources. With 
Curious Incidents, Letters, and Writings, now First Collected. By D. F. 
MacCarthv. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 7*. 6d. 

SHERIDAN'S COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. 

Including his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Eklitions, his Works 
in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection 
of Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page tinted Illustra- 
tions, js. 6d. 

** Whatever Sheridan has done, has been, ^ar excellence^ always the best of its 
kind. He has written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the best drama (the 
Duenna), the best farce (the Critic), and the best address (Monologue on Garrick) ; 
and, to crown all, delivered the very best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever 
conceived or heard in this country." — Byron. 

"The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these is 
(M-efixed a short but well-written memoir, giving the chief facts m Sheridan's literary 
and political career ; so that with this volume in his hand, the student may consider 
himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a general compre- 
hension of the subject of it."— Pa// Mall Gazette, 
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SIGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Ta- 
verns and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
HoTTBN. With nearly zoo Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

"Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.** — The Times, 

Sn-VESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALEOaHAPHY; or, A CoUec- 
tion of Facsimiles of the Writings of every Age. Containing upwards of 300 large 
and beautifully executed Facsimiles, taken from Missals and other MSS., richly 
Illuminated in the finest style of art. A New Edition, arranged under the direc- 
tion of Sir F. Madden, Keeper of MSS., Brit Mus. Two Vols., atlas folio, half- 
morocco, gilt, £2^ 10s. — Also, a Volume of Historical and Descriptive 
Letterpress, by Champollion Figeac and Champollion, Tun. Translated, 
with additions, by Sir F. Madden. Two Vols., royal 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, 
£9 8*. 

♦,• TAis is one 0/ the grandest books in the world, and cost nearly twenty thou- 
sand pounds in getting up. The finest possible specimens are given 0/ MSS. in 
every European and Oriental language. The number 0/ reproductions o/Frenth, 
German^ and Italian miniatures is very considerable , white 0/ such languages as 
Greek and Latin many specimens 0/ every centiiry and every style are given. 

SLANG DICTIONARY (The): Etymological, Historical, and 
Anecdotal. An Entirely New Edition, revised throughout, and considerably 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ts. td. 

** We are ^lad to see the Slanz Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature.*' — Academy. 

** In every way a great improvement on the edition of 1864. Its uses as a dictionary 
of the very vulgar tongue do not require to be explained." — Notes and Queries. 

** Compiled with most exacting care, and based on the best authorities.** — Standard, 

SMITH'S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES : 

Containing Facsimiles of Autographs, Scenes of Remarkable Events, Interesting 
Localities, Old Houses, Portraits, Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, 
&c. 4to, with xoo Plates (some Illuminated), half-morocco extra, £2 5s. 

•»• The Autographs are chiefly of a literary character, and include Letters by 
CoverdaUf Sir Christopher Wren, Sir Isaac Newton, Cowley, Pope, Addison, 
Gray, Milton, Prior, Smollett, Sterne, Locke, Burfis, Steele, Hume, Dr. John- 
son, Benjamin Franklin, IVilliam Penn, <Sr»c. 

SMITH (Thomas Aasheton), REMINISCENCES of the LATE ; 

* or, The Pursuits of an English Country Gentleman. By Sir J. E. Eardlev 
WiLMOT, Bart. New Edition, with Portrait, and plain and coloured Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7*. td. 

SMOKER'S TEXT-BOOK. By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. Exquisitely 
printed from " silver-faced " type, cloth, very neat, gilt edges, 2J. 6</. 

SOUTH'S (Dr. Robert) SERMONS. With Biographical Memoir, 
Analytical Tables, General Index, &c. Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. Edited by his Son-in- 
Law, J. W. Warter. Second Edition. Four Vols., medium 8vo, with Portrait, 
cloth extra, £\ los. 
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SOWERBY'S MANUAL OF CONOHOLOaY: A Complete 

Introduction to the Science. Illustrated by upwards of 650 etched Fieures of 

Shells and numerous Woodcuts. With copious £x]>lanations. Tables, Glossary, 

&c. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, z^r. ; or, the Plates beautifully Coloured, £\ &r. 

*4,* This is the only work which^ in a moderate competss, gives a comprehensive 

view of ConchologVt according to the present advanced state 0/ the science. It will 

not onlv be found useful to all who wish to acquire an elementary acquaintance 

with the subject t but also to the Proficient^ as a book of reference. 

SPECTATOR (The), with the Original Dedications, Notes, and a 
General Index. Demy 8vo, with Portrait of Addison, cloth extra, 9*. 

STEPHENS' BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; or, A Synopsis of 

British Insects. Arraueed in two great Classes of Haustellata and Mandi- 

BULATA. Containing their Generic and Specific Distinctions : with an Account 

of their Metamorphoses, Times of Appearance, Localities, Food and Economy. 

Twelve Vols., 8vo, with 100 beautifully Coloured Plates, half-morocco, £Z is. 

•,• This work gives, in a systematic form, descriptions, both generic and 

specific^ of all the Insects which have hitherto been found in Great Britain and 

Iretand: to these descriptions are appended coloured figures of som4 of the rarer 

and more interesting species, as well as localities and general notices of their food 

and economy, metamorphoses, periods of flight, appearance, &*c. 

" Mr. Stephens* work is of very high character, we might justly say the highest. 
We cannot, therefore, too strongly recommend it." — Athenarum, 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, selected from our Cathedrals and Churches. With Historical De- 
scription and Introduction, by John Kbm?r, F.S.A. A New Edition, with a 
large body of Additional Notes by John Hewitt. Imperial 4to, containing 147 
beautifully finished Etchings, all tmted, and some Illuminated in Gold and Colours, 
half-morocco, £g gs. ; Large Paper, half-morocco,;^ 15 15X. [/« the Press. 

** No English library should be without this unique and important publication. 
Charles Stothard is the model which every antiquarian artist must follow, if he 
wishes to excel. His pencil was always guided by his mind, and we may safely 
assert that no one ever united equal accuracy and feeling." — Quarterly Review, 

*' It is only in the beautiful work on Monumental Effigies, by Stothard, that every- 
thing has been done which fidelity and taste could effect." — Shaw. 

STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE ENGLISH, 

from the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the Present Time. With an 
Historical Inquiry into every branch of Costume, Ancient and Modem. New 
Edition, with Explanatory Notes by J. R. Planch6, Somerset Herald. Two 
Vols., royal 4to, with 153 Engravings from the most Authentic Sources, beauti- 
fully Coloured, half-Roxburgh e, £6 6s. ; or the Plates splendidly Illuminated 
in Silver and Opaque Colours, in the Missal style, half-Roxburghe, ;^i5 xs*. 

STRUTT'S REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQIHTIES 
OF ENGLAND : Authentic Representations of all the English Monarchs, from 
Edward the Confessor to Henry the Eighth ; with many Great Personages eminent 
under their several Reigns. New Edition, with critical Notes by J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald. Royal 4to, with 72 Engravings from Manuscripts, Monu- 
ments, &c., beautifully Coloured, half-Roxburghe, £2 3^' i or the Plates splendidly 
Illuminated in Gold and Colours, half-morocco, ijio los-. 

STUBBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine Copper-plate 
Engravings on a very large scale. Imperial folio, cloth extra, £x is. 

SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Charles 

Warren Stoddard. With Twenty-five Illustrations by Wallis Mack ay. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, js. 6d. 

**This is a very amusing book, and full of that quiet humour for which the 
Americans are so famous. We have not space to enumerate all the picturesque 
descriptions, the poetical thoughts, which have so charmed us in this volume ; but we 
recommend our readers to go to the South Seas with Mr. Stoddard in his prettily 
illustrated and amusingly written little book." — Vanity Fair, 
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SYNTAX'S (Dr.) THREE TOURS, in Search of the Picturesque, 
in Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowland- 
son's droll full-page Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. 
HoTTEN. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s, id, 

SWINBURNE'S WORKS, 

THE QUEEN MOTHER AND ROSAMOND. Fcap. 8vo, 5j. 

ATAT.ANTA IN CALYDON. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

CHASTELARD : A Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, 7^. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. Fcap. 8vo, 9^. 

WILLIAM BLAKE : A Critical Essay. With Facsimile Paint- 
ings, Coloured by Hand, after Drawings by Blake and his Wife. Demy 8vo, \ts. 

SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, loj. dd, 

BOTHWELL: A Tragedy. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, i2f. td. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN : An Essay. Crown 8vo, *ls, 

SONGS OP TWO NATIONS : DiR^E, A Song of Italy, Ode 
ON THE French Republic. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, I2j. 

Also, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price y. 6d. 

ROSSETTI'S (W. M.) CRITICISM UPON SWINBURNE'S 
POEMS AND BALLADS. 

rPAYLOR'S HISTORY OP PLAYING CARDS : Ancient and 

■^ Modem Games, Conjuring, Fortune-Telling, and Card Sharping, Gambling 

and Calculation, Cartomancy, Old Gaming-Houses, Card Revels and Blind 

Hookey, Picquet and Vingt-et-un, Whist and Cribbage, Tricks, &c. With Sixty 

curious Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 7J. 6d. 

TAYLOR'S (Jeremy) COMPLETE WORKS. With Biographical 
and Critical Essay. Three Vols., imperial Bvo, with Portrait, cloth extra, £2 ss. 

THACKERAYANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a pro- 
fusion of Sketches by William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his 
every-day reading. Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, now First Published, from Mr. Thackeray's Original 
Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 

"An exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the diverting pa§es of which are 
adorned by some six hundred engraved facsimiles of the little caricature sketches 
which the illustrious author of 'Vanity Fair' was perpetually scribbling in the mar- 
gins of books, and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, and which these 
eyes have witnessed him scribbling scores of times." — "Echoes 0/ the Week" in the 
Illnstrated London News. 

THEODORE HOOK'S CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, with 
his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. 6d. 
"As a wit and humourist of the highest order his name will be preserved. His 

political songs and jeux d'esPrit will form a volume 0/ sterling and lasting 

attraction:*-—], G. Lockhart. 
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THESEUS : A GREEK FAIBY LEGEND. Illustrated, in a 
series of Designs in Gold and Sepia, by John MOyr Smith. With Descriptive 
Text. Oblong folio, price ^t. td. 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE 
OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. Roy. 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. 

THIERS' HISTORY OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Roy. 8vo, cloth extra, 15*. 

**The History of the French Revolution by Thiers is a celebrated and popular 
book in France — and I believe in Europe. His was, in the highest degree, one of 
that quality of minds which take a marvellous grasp of all things — rapid in the 
acquirement of knowledge — one of those fine and unsullied paees on which so much 
may be written. He set himself to examine into the fiacts and the men of the Re- 
volution. He inquired into its laws, its orations, its battles, its victories, its defeats. 
War he discussed with the generals— finances with the financiers— diplomacy with the 
diplomatists. Nothing escaped his enthusiastic, persevering, and emightened 
mmd. It combines the compactness and unity of die book, the order and arrange- 
ment of the journal, the simplicity of the biography, the valuable and minute de- 
tails of the autobiography,^ and the enthusiasm, the passion, and the indignation of 
the pamphlet. There are in many parts of this great book, whole chapters which 
read as if they had been written with the sword." — ^Jules Janin, in the Athenteum. 

THORNBURY.— ON THE SLOPES OF PARNASSUS. By 
Walter Thornbury. Illustrated by J. Whistler, John Tenniel, A. F. 
Sandys, W. Small, M. J. Lawless, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwei^ F. Walker, 
T. Macquoid, J. Lawson, and others. Handsomely printed, crovm 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt and gilt edges, 2Zf. \In preparation. 

TIMES' ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES : 

Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures and Fanatic Missions, 
Strange SigKts and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, ^s. td. 

*' The reader who would fain enjoy a harmless laugh in some very odd company 
might do much worse than take an occasional dip into 'English Eccentrics.' 
Beaux, preachers, authors, actors, monstrosities of the public shows, and leaders of 
religious impostures, will meet him here in infinite, almost perplexing, variety. The 
queer illustrations, from portraits and caricatures of the time; are admirably suited 
to the letterpress."— (7ra/A/V. 

TIMBS' CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. With 
Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee Houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A, With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7^. Cd. 

TOURNEUR'S (CyrU) COLLECTED WORKS, including a 
hitherto altogether unknown Series of Sonnets, Edited by J. Churton Collins. 
Post 8vo, antique boards. Ifnjfireparatien. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIBER FLUVIORUM; or, River 

Scenery of France. 62 highly-finished Line Engravings by Willmore, Goodall, 
Miller, Cousens, and other distinguished Artists. With descriptive Letterpress 
by Leitch Ritchie, and Memoir by Alaric A. Watts. Imperial 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, £1 lu. 6</. 

TURNER (J. M. W.) and GIRTIN'S RIVER SCENERY. 

20 beautiful Mezzotinto Plates, engraved on Steel by Reynolds, Bromley, 
LuPTON, and Charles Turner, principally after the Drawings of J. M. W. 
Turner. Small folio, in Portfolio, £1 us. 6d. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished bjr his Friends and Fellow- Academi- 
cians. By Walter Thornbury. New Edition, entirely . rewritten and added 
to. With numerous Illustrations. Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra. [/« preparatum. 
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TUBNSB GALLERY (The) : A Series of Sixty Engravings from 
the Principal Works of Joseph Mallord "William Turner. With a Memoir 
and Illustrative Text by Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keei)er and Secretary, 
National Gallery. Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, >^io; 
Large Pai)er copies, Artists' India Proofs, elephant folio, £10. — A Descriptive 
Pamphlet will be sent upon application. 

TTAQABONDLAlNA ; or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers 
^ through the Streets of London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn 
firom the Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints in the British 
Museum. With Introduction by Francis Douce, and Descriptive Text. With 
the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates, from the original Coppers. Crown 4to, half- 
Roxburghe, 12^. dd. 

VYNER'S NOTITIA VENATIOA : A Treatise on Fox-Hunting, 
the General Management of Hounds, and the Diseases of Dogs ; Distemper and 
Rabies ; Kennel Lameness, &c. By Robert C. Vyner. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. 
With spirited Coloured Illustrations by Alken. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 2xs. 

■fXTALPOLE'S (Horace) ANECDOTES OF PAINTINa IN 
• ■ ENGLAND. With some Account of the principal English Artists, and 
incidental Notices of Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, Architects, Medallists, En- 
gravers, &c. With Additions by the Rev. James Dallaway. New Edition, 
Revised and Edited, with Additional Notes, by Ralph N. Wornum, Keeper and 
Secretary, National Gallery. Three Vols., 8vo, with upwards of 150 Portraits and 
Plates, cloth extra, £,\ js. 

WALPOLE'S (Horace) ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chronologically arranged, with the Prefaces and Notes of Crokbr, Lord Dover, 
and others ; the Notes of all previous Editors, and Additional Notes by Peter 
Cunningham. Nine Vols., 8to, with numerous fine Portraits engraved on 
Steel, cloth extra, £^ is. 
'*The charm which lurks in Horace Walpole's Letters is one for which we have 

no term ; and our Gallic neighbours seem to have engrossed both the word and the 

quality — * elles sont piquantes ' to the highest degree. If you read but a sentence, 

you feel yourself spell -bound till you have read uie •volume.**— Quarterly Review. 

WALTON AND COTTON, ILLUSTRATED.— THE COM- 
PLETE ANGLER ; or. The Contemplative Man's Recreation : Being a 
Discourse of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; 

■ and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Graj'Hng in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
K.C.M.G. With the 61 Plate Illustrations, precisely as in Pickering's two-volume 
Edition. Complete in One Volume, large crown 8vo, cloth antique, js. 6d. 

WALT WHITMAN'S LEAVES OF GRASS. Complete in One 
thick Volume, 8vo, green cloth, 9^. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES L An exact Facsimile 
of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine Signatures of the Regicides, and 
corresponding Seals, on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in. Price 2j. 

WARRANT Tp EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OP SCOTS. 
An Exact Facsimile of this important Document, including the Signature of 

8ueen Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great Seal, on tinted paper, to imitate the 
riginal MS. Price 2j. 

WATERPORD ROLL (The). —Illuminated Charter-RoU of 

Waterford, Temp. Richard II. The Illuminations accurately Traced and Coloured 
for the Work from a Copy carefully made by the late George V. Du Noyer, Esq., 
M.R.I. A. Those Charters which have not already appeared in print will be 
edited by the Rev. James Graves, A.B., M.R.I.A. Imperial 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt, 3ds. \_Nearly ready. 

WESTWOOD'S PALiEO(J^RAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA: 

being a Series of Illustrations of the Ancient Versions of the Bible, copied from 
Illumhiated Manuscripts, executed between the Fourth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Royal 4to, with 50 beautifully Illuminated Plates, half- bound morocco, ;C3 10*. 
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WILD'S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twelve select examples 
of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Middle Ages ; beautifully coloured, auter 
the Original Drawings by Charles Wild. Imperial folio, in portfolio, £^ 4s. 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS. Twelve fine plates, im- 
perial folio, coloured, after the Original Drawings, by Charles Wild. In port- 
folio, £^^. 
" These splendid plates are unequalled, w*hether bound as a volume, treasured in 

a portfolio, or framed for universal admiration." — Athemtutn. 

WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; or, Natural History 
of the Birds of the United States ; with the Continuation by Pnnce Charles 
LuciAN Bonaparte. New and Enlarged Edition, completed by the 
insertion of above One Hundred Birds omitted in the original Work, and Illus- 
trated by valuable Notes, and Life of the Author, by Sir William Jardine. 
Three Vols., 8vo, with a fine Portrait of Wilson, and 103 Plates, exhibiting 
nearly four hundred figures of Birds accurately engraved and beautifully coloured, 
half-bound morocco. ^ [In the Press. 

"The Historw of American Birds' by Alexander Wilson is equal in elegance to the 

most distinguished of our own splendid works on Ornithology. — Cuvibr. 

*' This is by far the best edition of the American Ornithology, both on account of 
the beautiful plates and the interesting notes of the editor. Every ornithologist 
must of course possess the work, and he should if possible procure this editiob." — 
Neville Wood. 

WILSON'S FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY ; containing full Explanations, Definitions, Synonj^ms, Idioms, 
Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules for the Pronunciation of each 
Language. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the French Academy, Boybr, 
Chambaud, Garnier, Laveaux, Des Carri^res and Fain, Johnson, and 
Walker. Imperial 8vo, 1,323 closely-printed pag^, cloth extra, 15;. 

WONDERFUL CHARACTERS: Memoirs and Anecdotes of 
Remarkable and Eccentric Persons of every Age and Nation. By Hekrt 
Wilson and Jambs Caulfield. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 61 full-page 
Engravings, ^s. 6d. 

WRIGHT'S (Andrew) COURT-HAND RESTORED ; or, Stu- 
dent's Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, Records, &c. Folio, half- 
morocco, los. 6d. 

WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES 
(House of Hanover). With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, 
Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, js. 6d. 
*' Emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the most interesting. 

Has the twofold merit of beine at once amusing and edifying." — Morning Post. 

WRIGHT'S HISTORY OP CARICATURE AND OF THE 
GROTESQUE IN ART. LITERATURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINT- 
ING, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Large post 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^ . 6d. 

VENOPHONIS COMPLETE WORKS. Translated into English. 
^^ Demy 8vo, with Steel-plate Portrait, a thick volume of 770 pages, xzs. 

Y-A^KEE DROLLERIES. Edited, with Introduction, by George 
•^ Augustus Sala. In Three Parts — the First containing Artemus Ward's 
Book, the Biglow Papers, Orpheus C. Kerr, Jack Downing, and the 
Nasby Papers ; the Second containing Artemus Ward's Travels, Hans 
Breitmann, Professor at the Breakfast Table, the Biglow Papers 
(Part II.), and Josh Billings ; the Third containing Artemus Ward among 
the Fenians, Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Bret Harte's Stories, 
The Innocents Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. Three Vols.) 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price zos. 6d.; or, separately, 3*. 6d. per Vol. 

J. OGDBN and CO., PRINTERS, 172, ST, JOHN STREET, LONDON. 
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